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Art. L — Brief History of the Penal Legislation of Pennsylvania. 

As it will be necessary, in the progress of our labours, to 
advert, often, to the early history of prison reform in our coun« 
try, (and especially in Pennsylvania,) and to the varioiis 
periods at which important changes in public sentiment became 
manifest, we have thought that a very brief sketch of the lead* 
ing incidents in the history and progress of that reform, might 
properly take precedence of other articles in our present num* 
ber. For though to most persons, who have particularly con* 
cerned themselves with the subject, these facts may be perfectly 
familiar, we hope to enlist the sympathy and concern of many 
to whom they will be comparatively new. 

Few of the United States can boast of an earlier, or more 
rapid amelioration of the severe criminal code of Colonial 
times than Pennsylvania, and we may add that few States have 
a more clear and connected history of the changes through 
which their penal laws have passed. William Bradford, Esq. 
Attorney General and afterwards Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the State, and finally Attorney General of the United States, 
(which office he filled at the time of his death, 1795,) prepared 
a very valuable historical view of these changes before and 
during his time ; and the sketch has been continued, in different 
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forms and for various purposes, but with much fullness and 
accuracy, to the present period.* 

Without adverting to the wise and humane provisions of the 
Criminal Code, which was devised by the benevolent founder 
of the Colony, we shall commence our sketch with the act of 
the Colonial Legislature, (May 31, 1718,) by which twelve 
crimes are specifically named as punishable with death, and 
several others upon second conviction. These, witli two or 
three (subsequently added) remained capital offences till after 
the Revolution. As early as 1786, however, (and mainly 
through the influence of the " Philadelphia Society for the 
Alleviation of the Miseries of Public Prisons,") three of these 
offences were subjected to the milder punishment of forfeiture 
of real and personal estate and confinement to hard labour, — 
and by the same act the barbarous inflictions of branding the 
flesh, cutting oflT or nailing the ears, whipping, &c., (which are 
retained in some of our States to this day,) were abrogated ; 
and fines, or imprisonment with hard labour, took their place. 

To estimate justly the great advance of this movement upon 
the penal systems then in being, it must be borne in mind, that 
at the period of which we are now speaking, only ten years 
had elapsed since Howard called the attention of the mother- 
country to the horrible condition of their gaols and bridewells. 
The prisoners were oflen without food, without water, without 
medical attendance, without bedding, or even straw. And so 

* Among the papers to which we refer in the text, are the following — 

L Notes to the Act of Assembly of 1718, Ch. 236, voL I., p. IQd. Bioren's 
Edition of the Laws of Pennsylvania. 

2. Notes to the Act of 1790, Ch. 15a% voL XL, p. 542-602. Same Edi- 
tion of Laws. 

8. Notes to the Act of 1829, Ch. 6517, vol. X., p. 430. Kay's Edition of 
Laws of Pennsylvania and Appendix B of same vol. 

4. Letter from S. R. Wood to Committee of Councils of the City of Phi- 
ladelphia, Jan. 8, 1831. 

5. Smith's Defence of the System of Solitary Labour. 

6. Report of the Committee on the Penal Code, with the accompanying 
Documents, 1828, p. 102. 

7. Report of the Commissioners (appointed to superintend the erecticm of 
the Eastern Penitentiary) on the Penal Code, 1828, p. 51. 

a Rees' Encyclopedia, (Am. Edit) Art Penitcntutry. 
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malignant was the atmosphere of their cells» that the clothes 
in which he visited them were saturated with the effluvia to 
such a degree, that he could not use a close carriage, and 
therefore travelled on horseback. Even the leaves of his me- 
morandum book were often so tainted that he could not use it 
till it had been spread out for an hour or two before the fire ; 
and the vial of vinegar which he carried with him as an anti- 
dote, became intolerably offensive. All grades, classes, and 
sexes, were thrown together promiscuously. To avoid the tax 
on window glass, the openings for light and air were closed. 
Idiots and lunatics served to make sport for their fellow pri- 
soners and for visiters at the assizes, and on other public occa- 
sions ; while the insane were constant objects of derision or 
terror. The deaths in prison from neglect, exposure and 
privation, were supposed to exceed the number who were pub- 
licly executed, though at that time over one bundrsd and 
SIXTY offences were capital by British law ! 

To commence the work of reformation at such a juncture 
or within ten years of it, required men of energy, principle and 
resources, such as few possessed. 

At the outset of the reformatory process in Pennsylvania, it 
was thought that a salutary effect would result from long con- 
tinued, visible, or public punishment, by degrading labour in 
the streets or upon the highways ; and many persons, now liv- 
ing, can distinctly remember when convicts (sometimes called 
" Wheel-barrow Men") were to be seen at work in the streets 
of Philadelphia with a chain and clog upon the neck or leg, 
and other badges of degradation and guilt For the highest 
class of offences not capital, " suitable houses" were declared 
to be necessary for the purpose of confinement to hard labour. 
The Philadelphia Prison Society addressed the Legislature (by 
a memorial, adopted January 29th, 1788)* setting forth their 
persuasion, "that punishment, by more privateer even solitary 
labour, would more successfully tend to reclaim the unhappy 
objects, as it might be conducted more steadily and uniformly 
and the kind and proportion of labour be better adapted to the 

* This WM two years before our trans-atlantic friends profess to have 
** originated*^ the separate system of the Gloucester gaoL 
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diflbrent abilities of the criminals, and the evils of familiarizing 
young minds with vicious characters would be removed.'* The 
eSoct of this memorial was soon seen, for in 1790 all the exist- 
ing laws were repealed, and a revised system adopted which 
provided for the more perfect union of imprisonment and labour. 
It authorized the erection of cells ** in order to confine therein 
the more hardened and atrocious offenders, and for the em- 
ployment of convicts within the gaol, and not as formerly, in 
public." 

The preamble of the law sets forth the defects of existing 
prisons to be ^* the exposure of ofienders employed at hard 
labour to public view, and the communication not being suffi- 
ciently restrained within the places of confinement," and the 
law proposes the addition ^* of unremitted sohtude to laborious 
employment, as the best means of reforming and deterring 
offenders." This clause would not, of itself, prove that the 
principle of labour in sditude was at that time in view of the 
Legislature — ^but simply that the means of solitary confinement 
were needed, in addition to the means of laborious employ- 
ment Taken in connexion with the memorial of the Phi" 
ladelphia Prison Society, however, there can be little doubt 
that the phraseology was intended to cover solitary labour — 
and if so, we may conclude that the three kinds of discipUne 
which were at a later date, such earnest rivals for public 
favour, were present to many minds, viz. solitude— separation 
with labour — and silent labour. This law (of 1760) authorized 
the construction (in what was then known as the Walnut Street 
Prison) of a suitable number of cells, (of brick or stone,) six 
feet wide, eight long and nine high, so separated from the 
yard by walls, that, without excluding air or light, will effect- 
ually prevent all external communication. In these cells were 
to be confin^ the '' more hardened and atrocious offenders ;" 
while the rest of the convicts were to be classified and sepa- 
rated '' as far as the convenience of the building will admit." 
The seclusion of the convicts was farther enforced by prohibit- 
ing any visits to the prison, except by officers of the law. 
These provisions show a great advance upon any thing known 
by England or the Colonies, at that early period of our history. 

But a still more surprising change occurred, when by the 
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Act of April, 1794, it was declared that ** no crime whatever 
hereafter committed, except murder in the first degree, shall 
be punished with death." The next year farther provisicm 
was made for the classification and employment of convicts. 
Whipping for prison offences was abolished, and confinement 
in a cell, on bread and water, for a period in no case exceed* 
ing fifteen days, was substituted. The inspectors were invested 
with the appointment of the officers of the prison, and the 
allowance of five per cent on the proceeds of convict labour 
(an open door for oppression and abuse of power) was wisely 
withdrawn. 

In 1795, the Act of 1790 (which was about to expire by its 
own limitation) was re-enacted for three years, and at the end 
of that period the existing provisions of the penal code were 
so satisfactory, that it was made perpetual. 

The affairs of the Walnut Street Prison (which from 1774 
to 1803, afforded the only accommodation provided by law for 
State, County and City prisoners) were probably administered 
as humanely and as efficiently from 1790 to 1800, and per* 
haps later, as any prison then known in the country, if not in 
the world. This will not be denied by those who are familiar 
with the state and condition of other prisons at and before that 
period. ** During that interval, foreigners as well as citizens, 
were struck with the degree of order, decorum, and exact 
discipline which prevailed, with the great apparent amendment 
in the demeanour and habits of the convicts."* 

This character was maintained without much difficulty 
while the number of convicts was small, and classification 
practicable. But the prison was in all respects insufficient and 
inappropriate to the uses for which it was required. It was 
made to serve the purposes of a State Penitentiary — a County 
and City prison — a house of detention and a house of correc- 
tion. As a natural consequence of the influx of all classes of 
prisoners, their intercourse was constant and corrupting in the 



* For a liill and interesting account of the early history of the criminal law 
of Pennsylvania, and particularly of the construction and administration of 
the Walnut Street Prison, the reader is referred to Rees* Encyclopedia, 
(Am. Edit) Art PemtefUiary, 
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highest degree. Pardons were freely granted to make room 
for new-comers. The general relaxation of discipline, (be- 
cause of the impracticability of enforcing it in such a building 
and upon so great a number,) and the increase of crime con- 
sequent (as it was thought) upon the premature discharge of 
so many convicts, awakened alarm, and for the purpose of 
relieving the prison of its excessive population, a new prison 
was ordered in 1803, (afterwards known as the Arch Street 
Prison,) but was not completed for the reception of prisoners 
till nearly fifteen years afterwards. 

Two years previous to this period, (Dec. 14, 1801,) the 
" Philadelphia Society far the Alleviation of the Miseries of Public 
Prisons" memorialized the Legislature on the importance of 
separating the convicts in the Walnut Street Prison from all 
other prisoners, and in 1803, (Jan. 25,) they, jointly with the 
inspectors of the prison, urged the principle of solitary con- 
finement, tuith lahaurt as the most efficient element of discipline 
— avoiding the possible dangers of idle soUtude on the one 
hand, and the inevitable evils of association on the other. And 
we may add, that the general character of our Legislation on 
this subject, from 1803 to 1817, shows very clearly the sense 
then entertained of the importance of cutting off all means of 
communication between the convicts. Indeed we may go far- 
ther than this — ^we are persuaded that an attentive examination 
will show, that during the whole of that period the sentiment 
was prevalent, that a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
was not to be attained by any thing short of strict, absolute, 

IITDIVIDUAL SEPARATIOir. 

In the absence of facts to which we have just adverted, it 
might be inferred from one passage in an elaborate note upon 
the Act of April 23, 1829, that public opinion was by no means 
settled so early as 1803 in favour of the principle of separation, 
at least for the whole term of imprisonment. '< A general sys- 
tem of solitary confinement was not contemplated," says the 
annotator. " It was inflicted only for a greater or less term, 
according to the sentence, and then the convict will return to 
the society and intercourse of his fellows."* But from another 



* Laws of Pennsylvania, (Kay's Edit 1844,) voL X., p. 47a 
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passage in the same note, it would appear, that it was received 
as a sound principle of prison discipline, even at a much earlier 
period, that the separation should be co-existent with the term 
of imprisonment ; for, in the very next page he speaks of the 
overstocked condition of the Walnut Street Prison as having 
« defecated .the execution of the penal system by hard labour 

Iir SOLITUDE, WEIGH HAD BfiBIT THE GREAT OBJECT OF ITS ESTABLISH- 

MEiTT."* We think it probable that strict solitude, with or 
without labour, was generally inflicted upon the worst class of 
convicts, and also for short periods, to correct prison oflences. 
And yet we have clearly shown that its application to a large 
proportion of oflences, punishable by imprisonment for a term 
of years, was regarded with favour, and earnestly advocated 
by some of the most sagacious and benevolent of our citizens. 
Even those who advocated the silent association of the con- 
victs for labour, admitted that solitkry confinement was the 
only effectual discipline for those convicts " whose crimes are 
the result of passion, or vices which, if ever, solitude would be 
effectual to extirpate or tame." How long a catalogue might 
be legitimately made up, under this description, it is not easy 
to determine. But to proceed with our history — 

The Arch Street Prison became available in 1817-18, and 
in the year 1818, (Jan. 12,) the Philadelphia Prison Society 
called public attention to the importance of establishing peni- 
tentiaries in different sections of the State, ** where private 
solitude and labour should be combined for the purposes of 
restraint, discipline and punishment" 

It was at this period (1818) that the act passed, authorizing 
the erection of the Western Penitentiary, not however on the 
plan suggested, long before, by the Philadelphia Society^ viz. 
separation with labour^ but upon the more rigid and very ques- 
tionable plan of absolute, unemployed solitude. We do not 
mean by this distinction to condemn in toto, the latter principle. 
Notwithstanding the clamour and morbid sensitiveness which 
were exhibited at the time and with considerable effect, too, 
upon this point, it still remains to be shown (as the result of 

experience,) that under proper limitation, as to time and treat- 
* Laws of Peno0ylvania, (Kay's Edit 1844,) vol X. p. 477. 
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menty it might not prove a very safe and salutary mode of 
discipline. But it did not at any time commend itself to the 
judgment of the Philadelphia Society,* nor to the ultimate 
approbation of the people of Pennsylvania, as we shall soon see. 

Three years elapsed after the passage of the Act for erect- 
ing the Western Penitentiary, when another Act was passed 
(1621) under which the Eastern Penitentiary was commenced. 
It authorized the erection of a ** State Penitentiary, capable of 
holding two hundred and fifty prisoners, on the principle of 
solitary confinement of the convicts, as the same now is or 
hereafter shall be established by law.'* Another section of the 
same Act directed its construction upon the plan of the peni- 
tentiary at Pittsburg — subject, however, to " such alterations 
and improvements as a majority of the Commissioners, with 
the approbation of the Governor, may approve and direct ; 
provided, that the principle of the solitary confinement of the 
prisoners be preserved and maintained." 

The question being thus left open to what extent and in what 
form labour should be introduced, (if introduced at all,) a 
spirited discussion ensued, and many elaborate and valuable 
arguments and treatises were prepared and widely circulated. 
Such was the division of public opinion, and so earnestly did 
the advocates of conflicting theories urge their favourite views, 
that in March, 1626, a Board of Commissioners was appointed 
(composed of gentlemen of much learning, judgment and expe- 
rience,) who were instructed to investigate the various systems 
and report their '' suggestions and observations" to the Legis- 
kture. 

While this board were pursuing their inquiries, a resolution 
passed the Senate, (April 24, 1627,) requiring from the Com- 
missioners appointed to superintend the building of the Eastern 
Penitentiary a statement of their views on the modifications 
of the Penal Code, and also a plan of organization and disci- 
pline. 

The two Boards made their reports almost simultaneously, 
the first being read in the House, Jan. 4, 1628, and the second 
in the Senate four days afterwards. 



* Annual Report of the Acting.Committee, 1838, p. a 
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The Report of the first Board discarded unhesitatingly the 
idea of solitude mthout labour ; and the larger part of that ela- 
borate document is devoted to the discussion of the arguments 
for and against a principle which comparatively very few per- 
sons were disposed to adopt or favour. It is the more needful 
to make this remark, lest it should be presumed from the 
strength which the Commissioners expended on this point of 
their inquiry, that the advocates of unemployed solitude were 
much more numerous and pertinacious than they really were. 

The Commissioners in the second place express their fears, 
that hard labour cannot be enforced in solitary cells for a pre- 
scribed number of hours ; leaving it to be clearly inferred, that 
this was the greatest objection to the separate scheme that 
occurred to them ; and experience soon proved that this was 
no objection at all. And finally, they report in favour of social 
and classified labour by day, and solitary confinement at night 

Singular as it may appear, though the Commissioners are so 
decided in the rejection of the principle of continuous solitude 
(whether without, or with labour), they recommend the most 
rigid and unremitted solitude for that very numerous class of 
convicts ** whose crimes result from those passions and vices 
which nothing but solitude" (as they admit) ** will extirpate or 
tame."* They enumerate, it is true, some specific crimes, 
but the indefinitencss of the number which the principle 
would properly embrace, appears from the fact that the 
Legislature prescribed such solitude for several crimes not 
enumerated by the Commissioners, and excluded others which 
their list contains. 

The report was drawn up with masterly skill. The Com- 
missioners assured the Legislature of the practicability of 
erecting workshops within the enclosure of the Western Peni- 
tentiary, and so of introducing joint day-labour and separation 
by night; but it was adroitly added, that it was due, perhaps, to 
that portion of our citizens, with whom the plan of absolute 
solitude originated, to give their principle a fair trial, and that 
a portion of the buildings already constructed might serve for 
that purpose. The space enclosed for the Eastern Feniten- 



* Report p. 81. 
Vol. I.— 2 
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tiary, but not occupied by the ranges of cells then in progress, 
afforded, as they said, ample accommodation for a prison on 
the Auburn plan, capable of confining eight hiindred convicts, 
with suitable separate dormitories and covered workshops for 
joint labour — " a mode of discipline which they believe to be 
the best calculated to efiect the great objects which all new 
and humane governments have in view in the formation of a 
penal code." 

This Board saw fit, in the prosecution of their inquiries, to 
submit sundry questions to the other Board, (in their capacity 
of Commissioners for building the Eastern Penitentiary,) relat- 
ing to various points of construction and economy ; but most 
of them converged to one point, viz. whether the plan that had 
been adopted for that structure, would admit of the union of la- 
bour with solitude 1 The Commissioners very prudently replied, 
that both the plan and construction were in strict accordance 
with the requirements of the Act; — that the leading design of the 
Legislature was to provide a prison in which the principle of so- 
litary confinement should be preserved and maintained; — that 
certain kinds of labour could be done in the cells or in the yards 
attached to them, without sacrificing this grand principle — but 
that " to introduce the Auburn principle of associated labourr 
would be to change the whole internal arrangement and econo- 
my of the institution, and effectually to defeat the purposes of 
its establishment in the absolute seclusion of each prisoner." 

In due time, (Jan. 8, 1828,) as already stated, this second 
Board of Commissioners made their own report, and advocated, 
with much force, the principle of solitary confinement without 
labour, and their words are very unequivocal. " The solitary 
confinement we recommend, is absolute^ mthoui any employmentf 
except the study of the Scriptures, connected with affectionate 
religious instruction. We say without any employment, be- 
cause less time will be requisite to produce a beneficial result 
on the mind of the prisoner unemployed than when employed." 

Now, though it may be true that contrary views were enter- 
tained by a vast majority of the friends of reform, yet the 
object of both parties was one and the same — viz. the absolute 

SCPARATIOfr AND SECLUSIOIT OF EACH INDIVIDUAL CONVICT PROM ALL 
HIS FELLOW CONVICTS AND FROM ALL HIS FELLOW CREATURES, EXCEPT 
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SUCH AS VISITED HIM BT ORDER OR PERMISSION OF LAW. Whether this 

end and the desired efiects of punishment could be best accom- 
plished by a short period of absolute and unemployed solitude, 
(ranging for the highest offence, from two to four years,) or 
by a longer confinement to separate labour, was the point of 
controversy. No one can read the report of the Commission- 
ers of 1827, without a clear conviction of the soundness of the 
general principles which it embraces, and of the comprehen- 
sive and philanthropic views of those who prepared and 
advocated it. To both Boards must be awarded a tribute of 
gratitude fdr their earnest and faithful labours to advance the 
best interests of their constituents. 

At this critical juncture, the Philadelphia Prison Society was 
on the alert. One of the earliest and best informed advocates of 
the system of separation* was deputed by them to attend the 
session of the Legislature. Through his labours, and the inde- 
pendent and judicious course of the Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee,! sustained by several distinguished members of the 
Assembly, the final law was passed, ordering the punishment 
of certain specified offences to be separate coirFiirEMBNT at 
LABOUR. Thus very wisely steering a course between the two 
reports, and adopting the very principle to which the Philadel- 
phia Prison Discipline Society called their attention nearly half 
a century before. 

We have been thus particular respecting this period of our 
history, for the purpose of showing our readers at how early a 
period the merits of the silent or Auburn System were fairly 
presented to our community. They were, certainly, set forth 
and urged with great force and zeal, and under circumstances 
highly favourable to their adoption. An appeal was made to 
motives which most easily sway the common mind. The 
separate system was unjustly burdened with the odium and 
prejudice which the suggestion of unmixed solitude had excited, 
and even when divested of that revolting feature, it was a 
novel scheme; whereas the rival system was well known, 
and had been puffed into much popular favour* The separate 



* Samuel R. Wood, £mi. f Qarriek Malloiy, Esq. 
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system was admitted to be more expensive at the outset/ and 
to promise less to the public revenue in the shape of profits 
on convict-labour ; but it was nevertheless urged as the most 
humane, the most reformatory — the most safe for the public, 
for the prison officers and for the convicts themselves; and 
these considerations prevailed. It was a signal triumph of phi- 
lanthropic principle^ and we heartily wish such triumphs had 
multiplied more rapidly among our sister States. 

The agitation of this great question, and the diversity of 
opinion that prevailed, checked for a season the building of the 
Eastern Penitentiary; but on the first of July, 1829, it was so 
far completed as to be surrendered to the Inspectors. In the 
construction of the interior the Building Commissioners thought 
best to regard prospectively both modes of discipline — which 
embraced the principle of separation. If solitude without la- 
bour should be adopted, the ceUs were constructed with wise 
reference to the health and comfort of the convict, and if la- 
bour should be introduced there would be ample room for seve- 
ral of the chief mechanical branches. Three blocks or ranges 
of cells were constructed on this plan. To each cell a small 
open yard was attached, and in cleanliness, ventilation, tem- 
perature, fixtures and furniture, these cells were far superior 
to any thing that could have been found in any other prison 
then known. That there were some important defects in the 
first construction of them was never denied. Some were 
remedied, however, without difficulty, and with trivial ex- 
pense ; others were alleged which had no existence, and the 
rest were avoided in the erection of the four other ranges. 

The first convict was received October 25, 1829. The 
ivhole number received since that time is 1916, or an average 
of 127 per annum. The seventh and last range was com- 
pleted in 1836, and the prison is capable of receiving 535 
convicts, and holding them in strict separation, with employ- 
ment during the whole period of their imprisonment. 



* Among other objections to the separate system, the vast expense of 
Irailding separate cells for each prisonei; was urged— as if separation and 
Beclusion by night, which their system required, did not contemplate a cell 
for each prisoner — though, of course, less spacious and perhaps less expen- 
sive. 
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We have mentioned that the Eastern Penitentiary was sur- 
rendered to the Inspectors in 1829. The following year (April 
3, 1830) an act was past directing sundry alterations in the 
plan of the Western Penitentiary, so as to admit of labour in 
separate cells; and in 1832 an appropriation was made, by Act 
of Assembly, for the purpose of taking down the cells, which 
had been erected with a view to unemployed labour, and build- 
ing 184 cells suitable for separate labour, as practised at the 
Eastern Penitentiary. Here was another deliberate, distinct, 
and definite expression of public sentiment in favour of separate 
or solitary labour. 

In 1835 the Walnut street prison was evacuated, and soon 
after was taken down and removed. In progress of time the 
Arch Street Prison called for radical reform, and the idea was 
entertained by some of eviscerating it, and constructing within 
the walls a double range of cells fitted for separate labour. 
This project was abandoned, however. The idea of con- 
tinuing any prison within the city limits was deprecated. The 
erection of a new prison was authorized on the plan proposed ' 
for the re-construction of the Arch Street building, which 
was taken down and the site sold; the proceeds being ap^ 
plied to defray the cost of the new and admirable county 
prison, opened October, 1835, on the plan of separatioit and 
LABOUR. Thus the county of Philadelphia gave a third and 
unequivocal verdict of public opinion in favour of our much 
vilified and misrepresented system, which has been sustained 
and reiterated in other counties — particularly West-Chester 
and Dauphin. 

It would prolong the present article unreasonably, were we 
to append even a summary of the results of this system in the 
various prisons where it has been properly administered. Some 
of these will appear incidentally, in the progress of our labours. 
Suffice it for the present to say, it was never pretended that the 
Eastern Penitentiary is perfect in construction, nor that it has 
succeeded in perfectly carrying out the principle on which it is 
founded. Errors, incident to all experiments of this nature, 
have doubtless occurred to some extent in the arrangement, 
economy and police t)f this institution. Nor can we reasona- 
bly look for perfect results until the County Prisons (the foun- 
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tains from which our Penitentiary is filled) are all placed on 
the same level with it. 

But one end (and that a most important one) has been 
perfectly attained. The series of annual reports from the in- 
spectors, wardens, physicians, moral instructors, and visiters, 
extending through a period of fifteen years and more, prove 
(if human testimony can prove any thing) that the predictions 
of the opponents of the separate system have not been verified 
in any one essential particular ; and that the new objections to 
which they have been compelled to resort, as one after another 
of their original positions has been abandoned — are, to the last 
degree, fiitile or fictitious. 

And surely, it would be a monstrous absurdity to suppose, 
that, in the absence of all motives and with the absolute cer- 
tainty of detection, such a body of men as compose the in- 
spectors, resident officers, and official visiters of the Eastern 
Penitentiary would combine to impose upon the public, and 
continue for years, a system of penal discipline, extravagant 
in its expensiveness, destructive of the physical and intellectual 
energies of the convicts, and of course utterly abortive as to 
the leading, legitimate objects of punishment! 

And not only so— we must include in this band of inhuman 
conspirators against the highest welfare of society, and against 
the life and reason of the unhappy convicts, all the great and 
good and wise men (our own countrymen and foreigners) who 
have examined the institution in all its details of principle and 
operation — and have united not only to commend and applaud 
it, but have urged the adoption of the same mode of discipline 
elsewhere, and in many cases as the national system. 

What have we to ask then, but that sober men should look 
soberly and without prejudice at the history and actual results 
of the two systems which are adopted respectively at Auburn 
and Philadelphia ? Let no sinister influence be exerted — ^let 
no faith be reposed in surmises, or plausible inferences, or 
pregnant interrogatories — ^but let the inquiry be for facts — 
well-established by competent and impartial testimony, from 
whatever quarter it may come— and we have no fear that the 
SEPARATE SYSTEM will not have its full share of advocates and 
prisons, in the United States as well as in foreign lands. 
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Art. II. — De Tinjluence de Temjnisonnement ceUulaire sur la 
raison des detenus, Mfmaire lu a VAcadhnie des Sciences^ 
Morales et PoHtiques^ dans sa siance du 23 Mars, 1844. 
Par F. L^Iut, un des membres de cette acadhnie, ^c. 

On the influence of separate imprisonment on the reason of the 
Convicts. A memoir read before the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science, at its sitting on the 23d of March, 1844. By 
M. L^lut, one of the members of the Academy, SfC. 



WiTHiir the last few years, the subject of prison discipline 
has attracted an extraordinary degree of attention in several 
European countries, and numbers of distinguished strangers 
have visited the United States for the express purpose of wit- 
nessing the operation of the two systems — one or the other of 
which is in operation in a greater or less degree of perfection, 
in most if not all the American penitentiaries. 

Most of these gentlemen have given unequivocal testimony 
in favour of the Pennsylvania, or separate system of discipline, 
as carrying out better than any other, the great object of all 
punishment — to reform the offender and to deter others from 
the commission of crime. 

Notwithstanding these facts, — the general ignorance of the 
people, as to what this Pennsylvania System really is, — the 
difiusion of unfair and ez parte statements respecting its ope- 
ration at home, — and until recently, — the want of any medium 
through which the mis-statements of its opponents could be 
authoritatively refuted — have led to the existence of a consid- 
erable party abroad, who oppose this system, principally from 
a dread of the baneful influence, which in certain quarters, it 
has been reported to exert upon the minds of the convicts. 

In France, this branch of the subject is attracting much 
attention, and its investigation there is in a great measure 
confided to medical men who are familiar with insanity, and 
whose positions give them peculiar facilities for investigating 
this important matter, and for obtaining data, which we trust 
will soon put this mooted question at rest. 

For the document named at the head of this paper, and the 
substance of which we propose introducing to our readers, we 
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are indebted to M. L^Iut, a physician of large exp)erience, 
being attached to the immense insane hospital of Salpetriere, 
at Paris, and also physician to one of the large French prisons- 
It appeared in the May and July numbers of the Annales Mi- 
dico-Psycholqgiques, — a journal specially devoted to nervous 
and mental diseases — the pathology and jurisprudence of in- 
sanity, &c., and of which M. L^lut is one of the editors. 

In the commencement of his memoir, M • L^lut defines what 
the Pennsylvania, or separate system really is, — perfect isola- 
tion from every fellow-criminal, — labour, with such mental 
occupation, and such visits from the of&cers and others as may 
be deemed likely to promote the grand objects of the institution* 

The question then is, — Can this system affect the mind un- 
favourably? — Is it more likely to produce insanity than the silent 
or Auburn System — ^labour in common, with strict silence, 
and confinement in solitary cells at night ? 

In this investigation, the first point which it is of importance 
to determine, is the relative number of persons with deranged 
minds among convicts, and those accused of crimes — (for 
insanity may occur just before the commission of a crime, or 
just after conviction, as well as after the entrance into prison,) 
*— on the one side, and among the free population on the other. 

It is not to be denied, that many men commit crimes in a 
state of mind, which, although it does not exempt them from 
responsibility, closely approaches insanity, — and a state of 
mind which first leads to the commission of crime, not unfre- 
quently ends in insanity. To these causes, M. Ldlut attributes 
the frequency of disordered minds in their prisons, for untried 
as well as convicted criminals. 

The irregular, vicious life, which often leads to crime, 
developes, in many cases, a moral condition which may become 
the first degree of insanity, and such a life, even where no pre- 
disposition has existed, may bring about either an excitement 
or a weakening of the mental powers, which may ultimately 
assume the same character. 

The effect of a condemnation itself, upon certain minds, must 
be serious. To be cut off from society, — to be branded as a 
criminal and an outcast, — to have the stigma to descend to 
one's children, — ^without attributing any unhappy influence to 
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a particular system of prison discipline, — are enough, sooner 
or later, to develope mental derangement. 

Por these and other reasons, M. L^lut believes the fact to be 
well established, that the cases of insanity developed in prisons 
will naturally be much greater than in the free population. 
The precise proportion of this greater frequency is the question 
to be decided, and for the settlement of which, the want of 
sufficiently accurate and extensive statistics, is seriously felt 
by every philanthropist engaged in the investigation of this 
interesting subject. 

In the absence of a sufficient number of facts, bearing direct- 
ly on this point, our author states as the result of his own 
personal observation, a belief, that the number of insane in the 
prison population of France will be found to be seven or eight 
times as great as the ratio among the free citizens of the coun- 
try. Of the insane in the prisons, he believes about one-third 
become so in consequence of the mortification and disgrace of 
condemnation and imprisonment, — ^that one half of the re- 
maining two-thirds, have been insane before the commission 
of their crimes, and the other half, although not exactly insane 
before conviction, were on the borders of insanity, and under 
any circumstances likely to become insane. 

As far as M. L^lut's observation extends, he knows of only 
three physicians, who have in a more or less formal manner, 
declared their beUeft that the absolute isolation of prisoners is 
more productive 'ol mental derangement than the other sys- 
tems. These gentlemen are Drs. Coindet, Gosse, and Verdail, 
all of Switzerland ; and to an examination of the facts on 
which these opinions are based, our author devotes many 
pages of his paper. 

Although M. Coindet appears to believe that more prisoners 
have suffered from mental diseases since the introduction of 
the separate system, our author shows conclusively that the 
force of this belief is much weakened from the fact, that no 
data are given upon which this opinion is founded ; nor does 
Dr. C. himself pretend to be able to designate the exact differ- 
ence. Indeed, the want of precision in the statistics of insanity 
in the free population, as well as in the prison of Genevat 

Vol. I.. 
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renders the work of Dr. C. of little value in settling the ques- 
tion under consideration. 

For the same reasons the opinion of Dr. Gosse is considered 
of little importance. Our author thinks that the facts given by 
Dr. 6. might almost be made to prove that the separate 
system^ instead of favouring the production of insanity, rather 
tends to prevent its developement. 

Dr. Verdaily the third physician alluded to, has had greater 
opportunities for observing the effect of confinement on pri- 
soners, and of becoming familiar with insanity, — having at 
the same time had charge of the Insane Asylum and the peni- 
tentiary, in his section of Switzerland. He is also represented 
as having changed his sentiments on the subject of prison dis- 
cipline. Had he, therefore, merely stated his opinion, without 
giving his facts, it would have exercised a much greater in- 
fluence than that of either of the others to whom we have 
alluded. 

Dr. y. seems to report thirty-three cases of insanity, as 
having occurred in the prison of Lausanne out of eleven 
hundred and twenty-nine convicts, and these are ascribed 
to the strictness of the separate system there adopted. An 
analysis, however, of these observations, by Dr. L61ut, shows 
conclusively, we think, that the inferences of Dr. V. cannot 
justly be drawn from them. 

Of these thirty-three cases stated by Dr. V., one does not 
present the characteristics of insanity at all, and of course 
must be rejected. Of the remaining thirty-two, the evidence 
goes to show, that in six, insanity existed previous to condem- 
nation. In four others, if insanity did not exist previous to 
condemnation, it disclosed itself beyond a doubt before the 
prisoners entered the penitentiary. There are twelve other 
cases, in which there was manifested a decided predisposition 
to insanity^ — almost, indeed, the commencement of the disease, 
either before condemnation, before entering the penitentiary, 
or immediately after entering it. The subjects of these obser- 
vations had been, before their arrest, extravagant in their 
behaviour, or guilty of atrocities, the nature of which indi- 
cated a near approach to insanity. Some had been subject 
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to nervous diseases, to h}rpochondriasis and decided hysteria, 
and one had made a suicidal attempt. These twelve cases of 
insanity just referred to, would probably, says Dr. L., " have 
been induced without any conviction, but certainly under any 
system of imprisonment." And such he believes will be the 
decision of every competent person who will examine the 
statement There then remain only six of the thirty-two cases 
of Dr. Verdail, which appear to have originated in the peni- 
tentiary, without, so far as is known, any marked predisposition, 
although one of these, was a female, whose remorse for the crime 
of infanticide appeared to produce the insanity, which mani- 
fested itself while she was engaged at labour in company with 
others. If to these five or six cases, be added three or four of 
the twelve which are believed to have been cases of insanity 
at or near the term of incarceration, we have a total of 
eight or ten cases of mental derangement as having occurred 
in the penitentiary, and that can — bright or wrong — be attri- 
buted to the greater severity of the system of discipline. 

Although M. L^lut has used considerable freedom in criticis- 
ing the essay of Dr. Verdail, he shows that as much has been 
taken by M. Denis, a director of the same penitentiary, and by 
M. Laharpe, a physician as well as Dr. Verdail, and like him 
a member of the Council of Health, and in the absence of Dr. 
V. exercising the functions of Vice President of the Council. 

The real proportion of cases of insanity arising in this pri- 
son would then appear to be only eight or ten among 1129 
prisoners, while in the free population it amounts to at least 
four in every thousand. 

There is another very important consideration not to be lost 
sight of in the investigation of this matter. It is only within a 
few years that the attention of the community has been direct- 
ed to the subject, and cases of mental derangement sought for 
by intelligent and scientific men. The effect of this is obvious. 
Medical men will recollect the apparently great increase of 
diseases of the heart which followed the publication of Corvi- 
sart's work on the subject, and the same appears to have been 
the case with every other disease to which special attention 
has been directed. Dyspepsia and Neuralgia are familiar ex- 
amples, and of late years the great attention bestowed on in- 
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sanity has made that disease appear to be increasing rapidly — 
not among prisoners alone, but among the free and honest po- 
pulation. This general attention of the public and the medical 
profession to any disease, brings under observation many cases 
that would otherwise be concealed or misunderstood, and makes 
an apparent increase where there is really none. 

In the separate system of prison discipline every case of in- 
sanity, even of the slightest degree, is noted; while, in most 
other systems, unless the convict becomes positively trouble- 
some and unable to work, the disease is hardly likely to attract 
attention. A statement made by Messrs. Demetz and Abel 
Blouet, that among 2348 convicts at Auburn, only one case of in- 
sanity occurred, is a proof of the carelessness with which obser- 
vations are often made, inasmuch as this would give three or four 
ti^es less insanity in a prison population than in a free one — a 
result which can hardly be credited and which is opposed posi- 
tively by all careful investigations on the subject 

Dr. L61ut then proceeds to show that the great body of me- 
dical men, who have directed their attention to this subject, 
are decidedly of opinion that the separate system, properly 
carried out, does not induce insanity, at least not more fre- 
quently than any other. The opinion of Dr. Laharpe, the col- 
league of M. Verdail, has been already referred to. At Lau- 
sanne, another associate of M« Verdail, Doctor Pellis, a phy- 
sician of the insane hospital and of the penitentiary of that 
city, is of opinion that the greater portion of the cases of men- 
tal alienation, which are observed in that penitentiary, and in 
general in all prisons, have begun to manifest themselves either 
before their incarceration, or before the conviction which led 
to it He has remarked this, particularly, in many of the insane 
of the Penitentiary of Lausanne, and he disbelieves entirely 
that the mode of separate imprisonment there followed can of 
itself produce insanity. 

Another important remark made by Dr. Pellis is, that in the 
Canton de Vaud, four-fifths of the insane are at large, and that 
among these insane at liberty, there would undoubtedly be 
many condemned for acts attributable wholly or in part to in- 
sanity, and whose cases would not be understood by the courts. 
If there really is in the penitentiary of Lausanne a proportion 
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of insane greater than in any other prison, this last remark, M. 
L^lut thinks, would alone be sufficient to explain it 

We have long believed (and have elsewhere intimated) that 
the fact just noted has had an important bearing on the number 
of insane in the penitentiaries and prisons of Pennsylvania, and 
that it will be found, upon a critical examination, that wherever 
there are no State asylums for the accommodation of the insane 
poor, an unusually large number of deranged persons will be 
found in the prisons. It is indeed well known that insane persons 
are constantly sent to these prisons, even where judges have been 
convinced of their insanity. The unfortunate individual has 
been condemned to the penitentiary as an asylum, — ^not that it 
was believed to be the proper place, but because it was deemed 
necessary to protect the conununity from a dangerous indivi- 
dual, and because there was no other means in our state for 
effecting this object. We have no doubt that the establishment 
of a State Hospital for the Insane, would soon cause a great 
diminution in the returns of insane convicts in our prisons. 

The large amount of insanity which is represented to have 
taken place in the penitentiary of Rhode Island, may per- 
haps be accounted for in the same way. That State has no 
insane asylum, and as in Pennsylvania, the insane are generally 
at large ; and no doubt there, as here, many have been sent to 
prison as criminals, who either were insane or about becoming 
so at the time of their commitment. It is hardly to be credit- 
ed that any system of prison discipline, unless wretchedly ad- 
ministered, could in the short period noted in the Rhode Island 
Report, have made so large a number insane as one-fourth of 
all who were subjected to it Although these assertions have 
been used as arguments against the separate system, there is 
something to us mysterious in the results, and the account, as 
given, appears to prove too much. It may be observed, as a 
somewhat remarkable fact, that even since the change of sys- 
tem which is reported to have been attended with such benefi- 
cial results in Rhode Island, nearly one-sixth of those who have 
been admitted have become insane, which is still an immense 
proportion. The number, however, which have been confined 
in that penitentiary is so small, and the time it has been in ope- 
ration on the new plan so short, that these deductions, like all 
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statistics based on small numbers and for short periods of time, 
are of little value, and often lead to positive error. 

M. L^Iut reviews the reports of the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania, and very properly refers to the important fact, 
that the intelligent medical gentlemen who have had better op- 
portunities of observing the workings of the system there adopt- 
j| ed, than perhaps any other persons, have invariably expressed, in 

strong terms, their firm conviction, that the Pennsylvania system 

(properly administered) does not tend to produce insanity; and 

that the same opinion is reiterated by the wardens, the inspec- 

■i tors, the moral instructors, committees of the Legislature, &c. 

j Our author goes into many of the details of our prison statis- 

I tics, and from his examination and reasoning, he concludes that 

the impression which some have attempted to make that in- 
sanity is produced more by the separate than other systems of 
discipline is not just; but as the reports to which he refers are 
familiar to most of our readers, and will probably be reviewed 
j; hereafter, we pass them over for the present 

j <' It is not alone in America, but in Prussia and in France,'' 

observes Dr. L^lut, ''that competent and grave authorities have 
denied the unfavourable influence of separate imprisonment 
upon the reason of the convicts. In France the science of 
medicine has pronounced upon this question, and its decision, 
like that of Drs. Julius, Bache, Darrach, Pellis, and Laharpe, 
has been in the negative. Such also has been the opinion for- 
mally expressed by an authority, the competency of which no 
one can contest, that of the Academy of Medicine of Paris. 
On the last occasion on which this subject was before the 
Academy, it selected as a commission to examine the memoir 
of M. Moreau Cristophe, the distinguished names of Pariset, 
Marc Villerm^, Louis, and EsquiroL This commission, in 
conformity to the able opinion sustained in the memoir of M. 
Moreau, expressed their conviction, that the solitary seclusion by 
day and night, but with labour and the conversation of the of- 
ficers and inspectors, neither abridges the life of the prisoners 
or endangers their reason." One of the physicians of the In- 
sane at Salpetridre is of a similar opinion, and as far as Dr. IA\ 
lut's knowledge extends, no French physician has thus far ex- 
pressed a contrary sentiment 
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The experiment now making at the Prison de la Roquette at 
Paris» Dr. L. thinks likely to lead to interesting results ; — for 
although the generality of those detained there are young and 
the period of confinement comparatively short, still, as the 
number is always large, some cases of insanity must naturally 
be expected. Thus far, not a single case of the kind has oc- 
curred. 

Leaving all observations of facts out of the question, M. 
L61ut cannot see how a system which is solitary only against 
the contagion of evilf but not to the influences of good — can, 
by any process of reasoning, be thought more capable of in* 
ducing insanity than that commonly employed in the prisons of 
France, or that used at Auburn. 

In conclusion, M. L^lut makes the following summary of 
the different points under discussion : — 

1st From the connexion there often is between vice, crime 
and insanity, it results that prisons will always contain a much 
more considerable number of insane than are to be found in the 
free and honest population. 

2nd. The number of insane in prison may be four, five, or even 
eight times greater than in a similar free population, without 
any impeachment of the system of discipline. This proportion 
is yet to be determined* 

Srd* It will be nearly the same, in every system of impri- 
sonment, which has not too great a degree of severity, incom- 
patible with the usual exercise of the intellectual faculties. 

4th. It will not be greater in the separate system, as sug- 
gested in the project for the reform of the French prisons. It 
may possibly be diminished. 

5th. The few physicians who appear to think differently, 
have based their opinions on partially observed facts, and upon 
a supposed rather than real proportion between the insane in a 
free and a convict population. 

6. That by reasoning we arrive at the same conclusion as 
by the observation of facts — that the separate system is not of 
a nature to develope more cases of insanity than that common- 
ly adopted, or that of isolation at night and social labour in si- 
lence by day. 

7th. And that from all these, it results, that the question of 
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the production of insanity by the mode of seclusion (which con- 
stitutes the proposed reform of the prisons) should no longer be 
urged as an objection against it. 

In an additional note, under date of June 1st, 1844, it is stated 
that on the first of April it was discovered, by an examination 
of the different prisons of France, made by authority of the 
government, that out of 18,845 who were detained in them, no 
less than 359 w^ere considered as insane ; which gives a propor- 
tion of 20 insane for every 1000 in confinement. Should this pro- 
portion, as suggested by M. L^Iut, be reduced one-half, it would 
still be disproportionally large in comparison to what exists in 
ordinary life. These official inquiries and his own subsequent 
observations, Dr. L. states, prove that he did not go far enough 
in his paper, in stating that the number of insane in prisons 
might be four, five, or six times greater than in society at large, 
without giving any ground, on that score, to distrust the sys- 
tem of discipline. 

The much greater frequency of insanity in a criminal and 
condemned population is, then, he concludes, a fact henceforth 
belonging to science as well as to law. 

We feel that we have scarcely done justice to the extended 
reasoning of M. L^lut in the hurried review we have been 
compelled to make of his interesting and important paper. We 
have only attempted to give our readers the substance of the 
facts he has brought forward, and the general course of rea- 
soning by which he has, in our opinion, very satisfactorily es- 
tablished the important conclusion — that the Pennsylvania or 
separate system of prison discipline should not and does not, 
in fact, produce insanity; so that we may adopt it, with no more 
apprehension of evil from this source than must be felt under 
the Auburn or any other system. 
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Art. III. — Nineteenth Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
of the Prison Discipline Society, Boston, May, 1844, pp. 116. 

An almost incredible amount of valuable information upon 
the state of prisons in the United States, has been collected 
and distributed by the agency of this Society, in their nine- 
teen Annual Reports — the last of which lies before us. They 
must be allowed the credit of having furthered many impor- 
tant improvement in the construction of prisons, as well as in 
their management and economy. The cause of philanthropy 
is indebted to them for most valuable aid, in searching out and 
exposing the horrible oppression and cruelties endured by the 
lunatics and maniacs in gaols and alms-houses ; and for excit- 
ing and sustaining public attention and sympathy toward 
this group of sufferers, until effectual provision could be made 
for their relief. God speed them well, in all their efforts for 
such ends ! 

To the other side of their account must be placed the long- 
continued and earnest inculcation of many false principles — 
the suppression of important facts, conflicting with their 
favourite theories — and the countenance they have given 
(unwittingly, we would fain hope) to palpable misrepresenta- 
tions, and to prejudices which have been thereby engendered 
against what is known as the Pennsylvania, or separate system 
of Prison Discipline. 

The present Report relates to — 1. Lunatic Asylums. 2. 
County Prisons. 3. Penitentiaries. 4. Houses of Refuge. In 
the cursory examination we have been able to give it, we 
marked a few passages for second reference. We will call 
attention to them in the order of the topics. 

1. Provision for Lunatics. Our trans-atlantic friends will 
probably laugh at us a little, for not knowing the names of 
our own States. The report before us elevates the District 
of Columbia (ten miles square) to the dignity of a State ; while 
it deigns not to recognize Arkansas (with its fifty-four thou- 
sand square miles) as a member of the confecleracy. We 
counsel the young State to take sweet revenge for the insult, 
by providing herself at once (while she has the energies of 
Vol. I.- 
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New England States would have so long delayed the needful 
measures for prison-reform. Is it not possible to overcome the 
scruples, on the score of expense, which formed the chief 
obstacle some years since to the adoption of the separate sys- 
tem, and come at once to a fair and generous trial of the only 
principle which enables a government to vindicate its laws 
by punishing the transgressor, without abusing its power to 
exasperate and degrade him 7 

The various reports of the Chaplains of Charlestoum^ Auburn^ 
SingSingf Wethersfieldt &c. furnish, more or less in detail, the 
results of their labours ; but there is much indefiniteness in 
many of their statements, and the statistical bases, on which 
they rest some important conclusions, are quite too narrow, 
we fear, for the superstructure. 

A curious topic is introduced into this section of the report, 
entitled *^ Changes in the Pennsylvania System of Solitary Con- 
finementf and Effects of these changes on the body and mind of 
the ContdcV* The reader will be slow to credit us, we fear, 
when we assure him that the first and only change mentioned 
under this imposing head, took place in the Rhode Island Pent" 
tefUiaryy* containing about 20 convicts ! Here, as we are in- 
formed, " the symptoms of insanity have entirely disappeared," 
since the principle of social labour has been introduced I 

Next we have the JVew Jersey Penitentiary. ' The physician 
of this prison, it is well known, has for some time entertained 
a different opinion from the inspectors and other officers, as to 
the physical and intellectual influence of the discipline. We 
do not find, however, that any change is reported or suspected 
in the views of those gentlemen; and the physician very 
modestly and properly suggests, (what no one will deny,) that 
whatever relaxation of the discipline the law will allow, should 
be extended to the infirm or diseased convicts, &c. To 
enable the inquirer for truth to judge justly in this matter, the 
views of the inspectors and warden should be, at least, as 
prominently presented, as those of the highly respectable gen- 
tleman who occupies the medical post. 



* The last report of this priflon will furnish materialB for a distinct article 
in a ftiture number. 
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Our Eastern Penitentiary is then brought to view ; but no 
change in the system of solitary confinement is specified, nor 
even hinted at ; and we should really think that the printer had 
committed some blunder in the arrangement of the copy, were 
it not that so many strange things are oftentimes done for 
eflfect.* We suppose no one is ignorant that the alleviation 
of discipline, in any case where health of body or mind ren- 
ders it needful, has always been required by law ; and how a 
compliance with this provision of the very law which estab- 
lishes the discipline, can be construed into a change of disci« 
pline, is beyond our comprehension. 

The New Model Prison at PentanviUe^ near London^ closes 
the section. As in the last case, however, it is quite out of 
our power to conceive why it should have a place under this 
head of the Society's report, rather than under any other. It 
is true that the principle of individual separation is incorporated 
into the Pentonville discipline, but with many modifications ; 
(some of which are admitted to be no improvements.) At best, 
however, it is a mere probationary prison — ^** a portal to the 
penal colony." The extreme term of confinement is eighteen 
months; and the conduct of the prisoner, in that interval, is to 
determine his rank and privileges as a transported felon I 
The diflerence which these circumstances make between our 
penitentiaries on the separate principle and that at Pentonville, 
should exclude it from any table of comparisons, having a 
bearing on the character or results of the general discipline. 

And where shall we now look for the " Changes in the PenU' 
sylvania system of solitary confinement and the Effects of these 
changes on the body and mind of the convict ?" 

* To show the ef^t (and we cannot doubt it is the intended efiect in 
the present case) of such a mode of presenting the Bubject, we clip one 
from several notices which have met our eye in contemporary prints— 

'*The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Prison Discipline Society is now 
before us. We always read it with pleasure. We are ^lad to see the 
rigors of the PennGylvania System gradually relaxing and its horrors abat- 
ing, under the steady, intelligent testimony of the public against it," 

Would the Richmond Journal publish such a paragraph, if it were not 
enlirely misled by the report? Would such a notion of the character of the 
system have ever been entertained by any one who had been properly 
informed of its peculiarities 1 



ao 
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For optics sharp, it needs, we ween 
To see what is not to be seen. 



There would certainly be nothing very wicked in it, but it 
would be very queer, for a chapter in a meteorological work, to 
be headed — 

" Remarkable Floods and their Disastrotis Effects P* 
and to find underneath an account of a soft summer shower 
and three parching droughts! — The true caption of the sec- 
tion of the report which is now before us, would be " Changes 
in the System (of solitary confinement with labour J in the 
Rhode Island Penitentiary and the Effects of those changes 
on the body and mind of the twenty convicts confined therein — 
together with evidences of the continuance of the same system 
UNCHANGED, OT moTC Completely carried out in several other 
prisons J where the same system of separate labour is administered 
to more than a thousand convictSy and with the happiest results. 
To which is added a sketch of the PenUmviUe Prison near 
London^ which^ in its design and useSj does not resemble any 
American Penitentiary, at dUy 

In Section IL, on County Prisons^ we notice nothing worthy 
of particular remark. It contains items of information respect- 
ing twenty county prisons in New England, with statistics of 
population, moral condition, &c. 

Section III. relating to Penitentiaries, suggests many queries 
and might justify a much more extended review than we can 
give it, in our present number. In connexion with the notice 
of the Maine State Prison, the doctrine is laid down very 
broadly, and as the result of experience, that "corporeal punish- 
ment, though it may subdue, will never reform the criminal ; 
but will enkindle and keep alive the blighting spirit of revenge.'' 
The inspectors of the Sing-Sing Prison, on the contrary, 
though they do not " believe that the mode of punishment ought, 
IN ALL INSTANCES, to be by stripes," still think that " with some, 
the only effectual punishment is, doubtless, the lash." And 
they add this remarkable statement — " that very many who 
are continually struggling against the infirmity of their natures, 
and who repent as sincerely as they transgress suddenly, and 
who often entertain sincere intentions of repentance, are yet 
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the most frequent objects of the lash." To cap the climax, we 
are told that this (" the application of the lash") is "a matter 
which the inspectors cannot entirely control. It must, of 
necessity, rest with the keeper and his assistants." The inspec- 
tors appointed a man who was distinguished as a severe 
disciplinarian and a far-famed master of stripes ; but after a 
brief trial of his skill in that way, he was discharged. And who 
will set the paltry earnings of any prison, or all the prisons, 
in the land, over against the spirit of revenge and anti-social 
malignity which was engendered among one or two thousand 
convicts during that one short reign of terror ! 

We had intended to remark on two or three passages in 
Section IV., on Houses of Refuge, but shall pass them by for 
the present We merely add our regret, that some kind friend 
of the amiable and benevolent gentleman whose journal fur- 
nishes matter for the Appendix to the Report, had not drawn 
a pen through some passages before they went to the printer. 
A sound judgment is needful to separate the chaff from the 
wheat, and if not separated at all, the whole may possibly be 
taken for chaff. 



Art. IV. — First Report of the Prison Association of New Yorh 

December, 1844, pp. 8. 

Wb are glad of the organization of this Society, whose first 
report lies upon our table. The document contains only the 
Constitution and By-Laws ; but these bring to view objects of 
vast interest to be attained by the labours of our new ally, and 
disclose, at the same time, the thorough and systematic means 
which are to be employed for their accomplishment. 

Among the objects, the three following take the lead — 

" I. The amelioration of the -condition of prisoners, whether 
detained for trial or finally convicted, or as witnesses. 

" II. The improvement of Prison Discipline, and the govern- 
ment of prisons, whether for cities, counties or States. 

** III. The support and encouragement of reformed convicts 
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after their discharge, by affording them the means of obtaining 
an honest livelihood, and sustaining them in their efforts at 
reform." 

The labouring oars are assigned to various committees, 
whose duties are prescribed with a minuteness of detail that 
itself shows the magnitude of the undertaking, though we 
have room for but two or three passages in proof of this. The 
duties of the '< Committee on detentions^' are thus enumerated : 

** 1. To inquire into the causes of commitment of all persons 
detained for trial, or as witnesses in any of the prisons of the 
cities of New York or Brooklyn, and to adopt proper measures 
for procuring the discharge of such as shall appear to be en- 
titled thereto. 

" 2. To visit frequently the prisons under their charge, and to 
endeavour to improve the condition of the prisoners: — By 
training them to habits of cleanliness and exercise : by secur- 
ing to them comfortable accommodations, having a regard to 
space, light and temperature : by procuring for them suitable 
employment : by providing them with books, or other means 
of mental occupation : by securing such a separation and 
classification as shall preserve the young, the innocent, and the 
less hardened, from the contaminating intercourse of the more 
depraved: by obtaining for them honest and able legal advice; 
and generally by bringing all practical, moral and religious 
influences, to operate upon their minds." 

Those of the " Committee on discharged convicts" are as fol- 
lows : — 

** 1. To keep an office in a central part of the city of New 
York, where discharged persons may apply for aid and advice. 

" 2. To keep a record of all commitments to our State Pri- 
sons, and New York and Kings County Prisons — of the crime 
of which each person was convicted, of the date of his com- 
mitment and discharge, and all other important information 
thereto appertaining. 

"3. To open a correspondence with the Prison agents or 
superintendents, relative to the character and trades of prison- 
ers, and to ascertain, previous to the discharge of each prison- 
er, his feelings, views and capabilities, with a view to making 
the best arrangements for his future employments. 

** 4. To keep a record of all persons who will employ dis- 
charged prisoners, and of their several occupations ; to procure 
such employment for prisoners, applying therefor, as seems 
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best adapted to the capacity of each ; to hold a correspondence 
with employers ; to keep a record of the behaviour and pros- 
pects of those for whom places are obtained, that they may be 
sustained and encouraged, with the idea, that a continual 
friendly interest is felt for them. 

" 5. To endeavour to procure suitable boarding places for the 
discharged prisoners, where they will not be exposed to cor- 
rupting influences ; taking care not to have more than one in 
a place where it can be avoided. 

"6. To see that the prisoners are provided with suitable 
clothing, of a kind that will not attract attention, and point 
them out as convicts. 

" 7. Committee on Police, whose duty is to inquire into the 
administration of criminal police in the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn." 

And then we have the general duty of the " Committee on 
Prison Disciplinef^' viz., the supervision of the internal organi- 
zation and management of prisons in which convicts are con- 
fined, embracing the moral and physical influences to be exert- 
ed on the prisoners during their confinement And this duty is 
comprised under the following general heads : — 

" Health — ^Under which shall be included diet, dress, cleanli- 
ness, warming of prisons, ventilation, exercise, modes of em- 
ployment, insanity, and medical treatment generally. 

" Reformation — Including the classification of prisoners ac- 
cording to age, sex, physical condition, character and numbers; 
instruction, religious and ordinary ; moral treatment, isolation 
and intercourse, rewards and punishments, the visitation of 
friends and pardons. 

^* Financial System — Embracing convict labour, prison reve- 
nues and expenses. 

*^ Administration and Supervision — Comprising the mode of 
appointing officers, their qualifications, duties, abuse of their 
powers, and the internal police regulations of prisons. 

" Comparison of Prison Systems and Reforms — Including the 
collection of works and reports, correspondence with other 
societies, superintendents of prisons, and persons interested in 
prison discipline. The collection of statistics. 

" Visitation — The visiting of State, County and City Prisons, 
including houses for the reformation of juvenile delinquents at 
such periods and in such manner as the committee may from 
time to time determine.'* 

It is difficult to contemplate such an array of philanthropic 
Vol. I.— 5 
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labours as these details present, without being impressed with 
the increased measure of public sympathy and solicitude on 
this subject. But a little while since, and all care or concern 
for the welfare of the prisoners was confined to a few men and 
women of peculiar temperament (as it was supposed,) with 
whom it was a sort of passion to visit prisons and bridewells 
and other penal institutions. They did all that could be done 
(with their means and opportunities) for the relief of the most 
wretched and pitiable among the objects of their compassion ; 
but to secure generous and effective co-operation of the com- 
munity at large, and especially to awaken the sympathy of 
those who occupy high places, was scarcely a hope with them. 
We remember well when public attention was called to the 
abuses of gaols in one of our Eastern States, and particularly 
to the number and condition of lunatics in prisons and alms- 
' houses, how few were disposed to listen to the tale, which the 
mover* of that project and his associates, in that mission of 
mercy, told. It was only by reiterated effort, that any effectu- 
al interest was excited. How much these early and compara- 
tively unnoticed measures contributed to the establishment, at 
a later period, of the noble State institution at Worcesierf 
(Mass.) for the relief of lunatics, and to other improvements in 
prison reform, it is not easy to say. But the movements of 
that day were entered upon reluctantly, and prosecuted with 
no very enlarged views. Such a field of inquiry and labour 
as our New York friends have opened, would have appalled 
them ; and yet it would be difficult to omit from their schedule 
of << things to be done" a single item, as of inferior or doubtful 
importance. 

It is not worth while to anticipate the action of the new so- 
ciety on one of the principal objects of their organization, viz.f 
" the improvement of Prison Discipline." We cannot, how- 
ever, forbear to express our hope that they will not be em- 
barrassed, or turned aside from the right, by any considera- 
tions of State policy or local interest. It is in the power of 
such a society, aided as it is by names of dignity and authority, 



* Hon. George Buss, of Massachusetts— firet President of the (Boston) 
Prison Discipline SSocicty. 
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to exert a mighty influence on public opinion ; and whatever 
course they may adopt, it will necessarily involve interests of 
great extent and magnitude. 

So far as our own country is concerned, all important im- 
provements, which they or others suggest, must be engrafted 
on one of two prevalent systems, known as the Pennsylvania 
or separate, and the Auburn or silent system. And it is with 
a view to aid their inquiries and the inquiries of others, who 
may be in -search of truth, as well as to prepare the way for 
an intelligible discussion of them in our own pages, that we 
propose to examine, in the present article, some preliminary 
(perhaps we ought better say, elementary) principles, having 
a general bearing on the whole subject. 

But why is it necessary at this late day to discuss prelimi- 
nary principles at allT Have we advanced so far in the 
science without a just understanding of its elements 7 These 
are pertinent questions, to which, we trust, the scope of our 
present remarks will furnish an appropriate reply. So far as 
the Pennsylvania system is concerned, its friends may well 
reproach themselves for not having used more vigorous and 
continuous efforts for its defence and propagation. With the 
exception of, now and then, a vindicatory pamphlet designed 
to answer some specific objection, or to correct some plausible 
mis-statement, we have been passive ; and have felt disposed to 
rely on the obvious principles of the system and its ascertained 
results, (when fairly analyzed) to commend it to public favour. 
We were well persuaded that legislators and philanthropists 
could not faithfully investigate the subject without a full and de- 
cided conviction of the eligibility of the separate mode. And so, 
indeed, it has proved ; though we are left to regret that, with a 
few honourable exceptions, that close and candid examination of 
facts, which can alone test their value, has been made by 
inquirers from other countries. Having no local, personal, or 
political prejudices to favour or oppose, they have fearlessly 
pursued their investigations till they were brought to clear and 
tangible results ; and these they have spread out before their 
respective governments, in some of the most sensible, com- 
prehensive and conclusive reports we have ever seen on such 
a subject. 
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To republish these voluminous documents (many of which 
are in foreign tongues) would involve an enormous expense, 
and very few would have opportunity or inclination to use 
them otherwise than for reference. Hence it has happened, 
that some of the most elaborate and skilful treatises on this 
subject (which have been the means of settling public opinion 
in many European kingdoms in favour of our separate system) 
are unknown among our own countrymen. In two or three 
instances, an abstract of some important document has been 
published by our Society, and these have exerted a salutary 
influence. But they have proved a feeble barrier to prejudices 
and misapprehensions which have been nursed and invigorated 
by the opponents of tlie system; and which have usually 
fallen in, too much, with the false notions of economy which 
are entertained in some sections of our country. 

It is scarcely credible to what an extent the public mind 
may be misled by the very boldness with which a false posi- 
tion is taken and maintained ; and how seldom an inquiry is 
pushed beyond the face of an assertion, which has the appear- 
ance of being honestly set forth. On what facts it may rest ; 
by what evidence these facts are supposed to be established ; 
what other facts are overlooked or suppressed that would 
essentially qualify the result or inference ; or what other and 
widely different results might arise from another and equally 
just view of the same facts under other circumstances ; — these 
and similar inquiries demand a degree of research and labour, 
for which few have time or inclination and so the wildest theo- 
ries often gain a foothold. Sensible men not unfrequently adopt 
opinions which they will stoutly defend, rather than manfully 
abandon, even when their error is made manifest. And grave 
lawgivers will sometimes rest a course of legislation on unsound 
principles and gratuitous assumptions, because they are boldly 
maintained : and because it is a laborious and ungracious task 
to examine, or even question their integrity. These obvious 
truths are strikingly illustrated in the history of the Prison 
discipline question in the United States. The plainest deduc- 
tions of experience and sound philosophy have been set aside, 
or disregarded by public bodies, because the voice of self- 
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conceit, prejudice and false economy was louder, shriller and 
longer sustained than the voice of truth. 

We are not about to discuss this vexed question ; nor the 
merits of either of the two prominent systems involved in it. 
We shall attempt no more, at present, than to show the ten- 
dency of two or three elementary peculiarities by which they 
are distinguished from each other. — And 

I. Tlieir productiveness in Dollars and Cents. — ^The advan- 
tage on this point (we shall concede for the purposes of thia 
article) is clearly on the side of the Auburn principle ; and so 
great an advantage is it, that we hazard nothing in saying, 
that if the separate system had it, all other objections would 
soon " vanish into thin air." Let it be clearly shown that the 
adoption of the separate principle would ensure a net annual 
revenue of but five dollars per head from all the convicts 
employed under it, and our word for it, there would be a 
marvellous revolution in public sentiment. Lest we may be 
thought to write at random, we add {ex pede Herculem) — that 
the Commissioners of one of our oldest States, after a full 
examination of both systems, expressed their conviction of the 
superiority of the separate over the Auburn, but declined to 
propose its adoption mainly, if not solely, on the ground of its 
greater expensivencss ! Had the Commissioners reported that 
there is, to be sure, a heavy outlay for the buildings, and there 
are some alleged defects in the Pennsylvania system and some 
doubts also as to the healthfulness of its action on the physical 
and mental constitution, but these defects are not clearly shown, 
and the labour, under this discipline, is decidedly the most 
profitable — may we not reasonably presume that, upon the 
strength of such a representation, the separate scheme would 
have carried the day ? The truth is, that the fiscal results of a 
reform-project are easily and at once appreciated; and if there 
is nothing so obviously wrong upon the face of it as to shock 
public sentiment, few have the disposition to seek any farther 
or other test of its merits. 

But if so much importance is attached to this consideration 
in determining what mode of building and labour to adopt, it 
will almost necessarily follow, that revenue will be a pecuniary 
consideration in settling the discipline and police of the prison. 
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If the voice of the people is for profitable prisons, the servants 
of the people will be very careful to make the prisons profit- 
able. Hence, we shall find, for example, that whatever value 
may be nominally put upon moral instruction, it will be difii- 
cult to secure time for it — for the convict's time is the com- 
monwealth's money 1 Every hour that is given to the teacher 
of morals or letters, is just so much deducted from the credit 
of the prison, and from the credit of the system too ; aye, (cmd 
what is more directly efiective still) from the popularity and 
safe position of the warden, or of those on whom he depends 
for his place. We doubt not that men may be found who will 
not sufier themselves to be influenced by such considerations, 
but they are " few and far between." 

Again, whatever may be the apparent humanity of the disci- 
pline, or the opinions of physicians, — the diseased or enfeebled 
convict will find himself under the control of one who has fixed 
his eye on the balance of the year's account, and it will be an 
easy matter to persuade himself that indisposition of body is 
feigned ; that indisposition to work is the real difliculty and 
this must be overcome by whatever process will produce the 
greatest eficct with the least loss of time — for the convict's 
time is the commonwealth's money I Who does not see the 
sound economy there is in subduing his stubborn will by a 
summary process upon the bare back, 'rather than by taking 
a day or a week of his precious time, for a process upon his 
hard heart ? 

** Let the lazt lubber have the cats I 

By order of 

Warden." 

And even should an unhappy victim of insanity be thrust 
into the group of convicts, (because the public purse is too lean 
to provide a better place for his safe-keeping,) if he has bodily 
strength, (and such people usually have a supernatural share of 
it,) it must be turned to good account in the year's business. 
There is a way of making even a crazy man earn his bread 
and lay up something beside, for the State ! And so, in truth, the 
insane convict's time becomes the commonwealth's money I 

Wo are not trifling with our readers. We verily believe 
that the claim which the friends of the Auburn system urge 
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in its behalf, on the score of its pecuniary profitableness^ has 
been the source of some of the grossest abuses that ever 
occurred under that or any other system. We need only 
suggest insufficient and unwholesome diet — inordinate tasks — 
cruel and unusual punishments — neglect of medical and moral 
requisites, — as some of the forms under which such abuses 
might be practised without rebuke or detection. Can ii be 
prudent or right to present so strong a temptation to swell the 
avails of labour at any sacrifice of the convict's welfare ? 

And need we stay to show that a scheme of discipline may 
present very flattering pecuniary results to the public eye, 
while for every dollar that the warden puts into the State 
cofiers the convict will withdraw ten ? Suppose we put the 
expenses of re-convicting an Auburn prisoner over against the 
profits of his labour, (under a previous sentence,) how will the 
balance stand then? And is not this the true test? If by 
goading a convict on to the extremity of his physical power, 
and to the neglect of all suitable means of reformation, we are 
under the necessity of turning him loose upon society with "a 
heart regardless of social duty and fatally bent upon mischief," 
who will set the profits upon a few years' prison labour against 
his depredations upon property, the baneful influence of his 
example in corrupting others and the enormous expense of his 
re-capture and re-conviction 1 Put the question to the people 
thus — " The prisons at Auburn and Sing-Sing contain in round 
numbers 1500 able-bodied convicts. Their earnings, over 
and above their expenses, are (say) $20,000. This profit, 
divided among the inhabitants of the State, will be less than 
sixpence to each for the year. By a difierent mode of disci- 
pline, we shall greatly increase the probabilities of reform — 
we shall avoid some very revolting practices which are quite 
inseparable from the present system, and shall introduce a 
much more humane and less degrading treatment of the stub- 
bom and refractory classes." Would any but an iron-hearted 
miser hesitate for i reply ? 

The sum of what we have to say then is this, that the loss 
or gain shown by the prison accounts of a year, is a very 
unsafe criterion by which to determine the loss or gain to 
society by that year's discipline. If by an eflbrt to make or 
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to save a few hundreds or thousands of dollars, ten rogues are 
stimulated to new and bolder deeds of villany, the gain is 
nominal, but the loss is real and unmeasurable. This pecu- 
liarity, then, of the Auburn system, viz. the larger profits 
"which it is said to realize on convict labour, may be so far 
from sustaining its claim to superiority, as to show one of its 
radical defects. It is popular, because it is profitable, and it is 
profitable because all other considerations yield to this. If it 
takes the lead of Pennsylvania, in view of the judicious philan- 
thropist, or the true economist, it must be on some other ground. 

II. Our next point of inquiry embraces tfie injluence of the 
two systems on health and life. We shall not maintain or 
oppose any theory in this behalf. The separate system has 
been accused of wasting health and life, and the charge has 
been made and reiterated with so much ingenuity and effron- 
tery, as, of itself, to make some impression on the public mind, 
especially in the absence of any apparent motive for making 
it, if not well-founded. But is there, in truth, any such un- 
healthy tendency in the peculiar feature of that mode of disci- 
pline 1 If so, it certainly cannot be traced to the diet, nor to 
the kinds of labour, nor to the medical or moral skill or attend- 
ance ; nor to the construction, or furniture, or condition of the 
cells. These are at least as good in separate as in silent 
prisons. The deleterious influence must be sought then in the 
constant separation of the convict from his fellows by day 
as well as by night. Suppose we first ascertain whether there 
is any such tendency as is alleged ; and then, if need be, we 
will try to account for it without impeaching the principle of 
separation. 

The Warden of the Eastern Penitentiary^ availing himself 
of all the reports received by him, from other penitentiaries in 
the United States, during the year 1843-4, furnishes the follow- 
ing comparative table of the statistics of life and health.* 



* Fifteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania, &c 
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Per centage of deaths in the four Auburn prisons, 2.41. 
Da do. Eastern Penitentiary, 2.25. 

This does not look like an anti-vital tendency in the separate 
principle, surely! 

If we include the Western and Trenton Penitentiaries in our 
view, the ratio will be still more favourable to us, viz. 1.96 per 
cent I And indeed to give us our just due, the per centage of 
pardons should be taken into the account This, in the Auburn 
prisons, was 4.17, and in the Eastern Penitentiary SJdS ; and it 
should be added that several of the pardons barely reached 
the Auburn convicts in season to release them alive* No fair 
use of any prison statistics within our knowledge, would ma- 
terially vary this result ; so that the opponents of the separate 
system call upon us to explain a phenomenon which exists only 
in their own fancy. But there is a real phenomenon present- 
ed by another comparative estimate, which it will be difficult 
for the most astute and ingenious of them to explain, without 
giving hard-earned credit to the separate system. It is, that 
with a prison population, so peculiarly susceptible of disease as 
ours, we keep the per centage of sickness and death so low ! 
That there is no fancy on our side in this matter, will appear 
from a tabular view which lies before us,t and upon the cor- 
rectness of which we have every reason to rely. To give full 
force to it, it should be observed that the Wethersfield Peniten- 
tiary has been so well managed, that it takes rank as the model 
prison on the Auburn plan. 



* In the original report it is printed (by transposition of figures) 2495. 
t See fifteenth report of the Eastem Penitentiary, pi. 15. 
Vol. L — 6 
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PENITENTIARY. 
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Wetheritfield. 

From March 31, 1841, ) 

to March 31, 1844, S 

Eastern Penitentiary. 

From Dec. 31, 1840, ) 

to Dec. 31, 1843, S 
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13 
12 


15 
25 


28 
87 



Whites. Coloured. 

This grivee an avera^ of deaths for ) 9 oo «^ ^«.* m im «^ ^m^t 

Wethersfield, \ 2.82 |>cr cciU. 10.06 per cenf. 

Do. Eastern Penitentiary, 



1.85 



6.63.* 



If we analyze the bills of mortality for a single year in the 
Eastern Penitentiary^ we shall see, at once, how deceptive are 
any inferences drawn from this source, against the tendency 
of the discipline as such. Of the eleven fatal cases reported in 
1843-4, for example, five occurred among the white and six 
among the coloured. "Of the former at least three, and of the 
latter at least four, could be traced to the agency of causes ope- 
rating before conviction : so that only four out of these eleven 
could on any account be charged to the prison. One of the 
whites was received only five weeks before his death, in the 
last stage of phthisis of more than twelve months' duration."t 

We submit it to the reader, therefore, with great confidence, 
that we have fairly thrown upon the opponents of the separate 
system the burden of defending their own ; and that too in the 
very points at which they fain would assail ours, but which we 
have shown to be impregnable. 

Yet if we had fallen far short of this, we should have attained 
our object, — ^which was simply to show that separation^ (the 
peculiar feature of the Pennsylvania discipline,) has no tendency 
to impair health or destroy life. 

III. We hasten to the third and only remaining particular to 



* It should be considered, in all calculations touching the company 
tive ratio of mortality in prison and out, that the prison ratio is based upon 
adults only, and chiefly on males from 20 to 40 years of age, — while the 
ratio in the community at large is based upon both sexes, and all ages and 
complexions. 

t Fifteenth report, p. 28. 
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which we shall at present advert, viz., the effects of the pecu- 
UarUy of the separate system on the miicd. 

We lay special stress upon this phraseology, for it is to the 
tendency of peculiarities that our inquiries are now directed. 
The ** separate" system is so called, because of a single feature 
of its discipline. It is just this, and no more ; — the oovvict 
LABOURS B7 HIMSELF. In prisons on the silent plan he labours 
with other convicts. Under both systems instruction is given 
in trades, letters, morals and religion. In some Auburn prisons 
the chief instruction is given to each prisoner by himself, and 
in others it is given to the convicts collectively. Under both 
systems each convict is separated from his fellows by night. 
It follows, that if a subject of the separate discipline is more 
liable to become lunatic or insane, than the subject of the si- 
lent discipline, it must be (all other things being equal,) that 
labouring by one's self in a small room at a wholesome trade, is 
more likely to produce insanity than labouring in a large room 
with others at the same trade. 

Before attempting to solve this hypothetical problem, it may 
be worth while to ascertain (as in the preceding inquiry,) 
whether there is, in truth, any such difierence between the ef- 
fects of the two systems in this point, as is supposed and al- 
leged by the opponents of separation. 

That there are insane convicts in almost all our prisons, 
none of us doubt. Many of them were insane when they were 
committed, and were so when they were tried and even when 
they offended. Others, having a strong pre-disposition to in- 
sanity, only needed the excitement of an arrest, or some subse- 
quent stage in the process of law to give it full development. 
Insanity, from these and other causes, is as likely to occur 
under one system, as under the other ; with this important dif- 
ference, however, (which we have elsewhere noted in our 
present number,) viz. that in those States or sections of a State 
where no proper public provision exists for the custody and 
relief of lunatics, the penitentiaries will be incomparably more 
exposed to the introduction of insane convicts.* Hence in JVem 

* That our readers may not suppose this to be an afler-thought, we sub- 
join a few passagres from consecutive reports of the inspectors of the EasU' 
em Penitentiary^ which will exonerate us from any such imputation. 
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Jersey and Pennsylvania^ where no such provision exists, a 
much larger number of this class will naturally be found than 
in JVew York, or Ohio, or Massachusetts. 

We may remark also that the number of insane in any par- 
ticular prison is very much a matter of (opinion rather than of 
fact^ and hence many erroneous inferences may be drawn from 
reports, or at least from a comparison of them. Thbrb is ho 
ooMMOif STAiroARD OR FIXED RULE. Wc have indubitable proof 
that insane convicts are kept at work, and under severe disci- 
pline too, who are never returned as insane in the prison re- 
ports. But one thing is clear — it is much easier to detect the 
indications of insanity under the separate, than under the silent 
discipline ; and hence the probability of misjudging of the state 
of a convict's mind is much greater under the latter than under 
the former. The consequences of misjudgment are too horri- 
ble to contemplate for a moment \* 

But after the convict, with a sound mind in a sound body, 
has fairly commenced his term of imprisonment, we may rea- 
soaably expect that the discipline will work some changes for 

Previoiu io Jaauaiy 1831, no instaace of deleterious effects on the minds of 
the convicts had occurred, and as early as December 1832, the inspectors advert 
to the &ct, that there appears to be a disposition in the authorities of some 
of the counties to make use of the prison as a snbstitate for a bedlam. ** We 
have received prisoners," say they, ** whose state of mind makes them irre- 
sponsible to the law, and who are only fit subjects for some lunatic asylum. 
The two cases of insanity, (** the first that had occurred,") mentioned m the 
physician's report, are uiown to have been labouring under mental aliena- 
tion sometime prior to their conviction." — Fourth Report of Inspectors, p. 6. 

The next year the inspectors a^in complain that **in many instances per- 
sons are convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary, who before the period 
of their conviction have been fit subjects of lunatic asylums. As no pro- 
vision is made by the State, or by any counties of the State for cases of this 
description, the inspectors are exposed to the reception and charge of an 
unfortunate class, who ought not to be thus sentenced, and who cannot be 
removed to any suitable place, unless provision is made for this object." 
^—Fy^h Report of Inspectors^ p. 3. 

** In some of the States provision has been made for them (the insane,) and I 
should rejoice to see a similar one adopted in Pennsylvania, as we are con- 
fident that several of this description have been and some are now inmates 
of this penitentiary." — Seventh Report {Warden^ s,) p. 8. 

^ There are many eases of prisoners committed to this penitentiary, who 
were insane before trial, and are therefore not proper subjects of punishment* 
We cordially unite in the hope thai a State lunatic asylum may be provided 
for this unhappy class of men." — Eleventh Report of Inspectors, p. 6. 

* See the letter of a discharged convict from Sing-Sing, published in the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, January 2, 1845. 
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the better or worse, both in mind and body. We have seen 
that whatever change the separate system accomplishes, it is 
not unfavourable to the life and health of the body, and this 
of itself is favourable to the health and equanimity of the mind. 

The convict finds himself in a small room, clean and dry, 
well lighted and ventilated. His loom or work-bench is before 
him, a comfortable bed and bed clothes, with all other needful 
furniture, books, &c., and a supply of pure fresh water at his 
command. He is allowed an abundance of wholesome food 
three times a day. While he hears the low hum or sharp click 
of busy occupations around him, he is himself utterly secluded 
from human society, though not from human sympathy.* True, 
he is driven to commune with himself, but though his hours are 
for the most part solitary, they are not unemployed. What 
with his labour and his books and his meals and the daily calls 
of the warden, and the occasional company of the keeper or 
instructor or visiter of the prison, the weariness of his solitude 
is relieved, and yet enough of it is left to exert a powerful 
punitive and reformatory influence on his mind. 

His position, compared with most convicts, is, in many re- 
spects, enviable. The unfriendly eye, the threatening frown, 
or the stem voice of a tyrant-underling is not there to excite 
or challenge him — no armed guard with bristling bayonets, 
no array of muskets and cutlasses, no sight or sound to awaken 
fear, or to remind him of his wretched, guilty, degraded con- 
dition. He is placed in a room in company with HiMssLr, and 
to such company he must come at last I And what is there in 
all this to derange or stultify his mind ? Shall we not rather 
admit that nowy (and probably for the first time in his life,) he 
is to be treated like a man, — an intellectual, accountable, im- 
mortal man ? The earliest step towards his reform, — is it not 



* " To govern successfully so large a number of convicts as is contained 
in the Sing-Sing prison, they must be made sensible that tbb ORoncAST 
SYMPATHIES OF OUR KATURB caimot be extended tothem.^' — Report of Sing' 
Sing Prison, 1834, p. 44. 

It is not enough Chat they are withheld. There must be sknsiblc xvi- 
DBNCB given to the unhappy convict, that he is shut out from the heaven- 
drawn circle of human fljmpathy ! 
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that he may know himself? And for this first step, does not 
the separate system, and that alone, effectually provide T 

Now suppose we turn the tables, and take a culprit to the 
gate of an Auburn prison. On his arrival within the prison he 
receives his parti-coloured suit, and soon finds himself one of a 
gang of fifty or five hundred miserable wretches like himself 
He is to work by their side, sit with them to eat and to be 
taught — stand by them on parade, and hug them in the lock- 
step, in their six or eight daily marches to and from their 
shops and cells. Nearly all the hours of daylight are crowded 
with labour, to which he is driven and kept mainly through 
fear of bodily chastisement. He has a social nature, and all 
around him are social beings like himself, but let him raise his 
eyes from his work at his peril 1 Let him speak or smile, or 
make a sign, and woe be to him I He has eyes, but he must 
not see ; ears has he, but he must not hear ; and a tongue, but 
it lies as dumb as death. He may not even mutter his troubled 
thoughts to himself I Exposed to the idle gaze of visitors, to 
the caprice and abuse of underlings, and to the silent but search- 
ing inquisitiveness of his comrades, he performs his appointed 
task, and then is dogged to his solitary cell to lie down — ^per- 
chance to sleep. 

If it is desirable to apprise him of the temper of the dynasty 
under which he is to spend his prison-life, let him be furnished 
with a copy of ** rules and regulations," a sample of which is 
furnished by the last report of the Rhode Island Penitentiary, 
and makes part and parcel of the new and ** more humane^* sys- 
tem, which they have lately adopted as a substitute for the in- 
tolerably severe system of separation ! He reads — 

"Any convict who shall speak to any person within the 
prison who is not an officer of said prison, or who has not law- 
fully a right to converse with such prisoner,* shall be deprived 
of food and water for twenty-four hours." 

"Any convict who shall refuse to perform any work which 
may be directed by the warden or under-keeper, shall be con- 
fined in his cell, and his supply of food and water withheld, un- 
til he returns to duty and obedience," (or starves to death !) 

* And pray how is the poor fellow to know which of the officers has, or 
has not a lawful right to converse with him. 
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** Any convict who* while going to or from his cell, shall 
move faster than a moderate walk, or pass or walk by the side 
of another convict, shall be deprived of food and water for 
twenty-four hours." 

If this does not suffice to indoctrinate him into the peculiarity 
of the silent discipline, let him have a lesson or two from the 
cat-o'-nine-tails with wire-wrapped ends, applied by two skilful 
masters of the art, one on each side, till the skin shall be drawn 
in shreds from his lacerated body, and the trembling victim 
dances with phrensy in a pool of his own blood 1* 

Perhaps this process will steady his mind — invigorate his 
nerves — sustain his physical system — and avert the disastrous 
effects with which the separate system is charged ! 

If the reader iias accompanied us to this point of our inquiry, 
he will probably admit that we have shown two very different 
ways of commencing a course of prison discipline, and that 
the first course promises better influences upon the tnindy as 
well as upon the body, than the last. 

Let us turn, then, for a moment, to the peculiar methods of 
restraint or coercion which are allowed by the two systemsy 
and consider their bearings upon intellectual health and sound- 
ness. 

It may be said, in general, that whatever tends to arouse the 
malignant passions, or to produce, or revive a sense of injury, 
is unfriendly to mental as well as physical health. Hence, no* 
thing, perhaps, is more to be deprecated, than a resort to force 
as a means of subduing the stubborn, or correcting the idle and 
vicious, if it can by any means be avoided. As between the 
convict and the government the power is all on the side of the 
latter. The prisoner is, in every view, the weaker party, and to 
use the opportunity which this accidental relation gives to the 
government for the oppression or abuse of the convict, is as 
dangerous and impolitic, as it is unjust and cowardly. We 
must always remember that the vilest convict in our prisons, is 

* Lest this should be thought a mere tale of fancy, we will add, that it 
was stated by a member of the Board o( lospecton of Sing-Sing Prison, at 
a public meeting in New York, in December last, as an actual occurrence 
at an Auburn penitentiary. 
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as much under the protection of law, as the citizen at large. — 
The law puts him there to vindicate its authority, not to de- 
prive him of his rights. To take a full-grown man, who, though 
assimilated to the prince of darkness by his deeds, is assimilated 
to the Prince of Light in his being, nature and capacities — and 
deliberately strip him of his clothing — confine him in a bending 
posture, that his quivering flesh and muscles and nerves may 
be alive to every stroke — and then bid a fellow man, (perhaps 
two,) to ply the lash — and to call this wholesome discipline for 
the human mind ! — a step in the process of reformation ! No— 
the advocates of such a discipline do not seek or expect refor- 
mation. They look upon that as ** the aocidbvtal, and not the 
natural result of the treatment"* 

" The method of punishing convicts for transgressing any 
of the rules and regulations of the prison, is by inflicting stripes 
upon their naked backs with the cat."t 

"There is no other mode of punishment for the violation of 
the rules, or methods of enforcing discipline, which wUI com- 
bine the eflfect produced, with the advantage of the convict's 
labours."J 

Would we could persuade ourselves that milder views were 
permanently to prevail in the discipline of the Institution to 
which these remarks refer. 

And on what ground is such a prison-policy defended? Ex- 
pressly on this and on no other — ^**That many of the convicts 
are only restrained by the fear of immediate deaths from taking 
the lives of their keepers." " The safety of the lives of the 
oflicers," demands it.§ 

But our separate system presents no such revolting features. 
It throws its oflicers and subjects into no such malignant and 
murderous relations to each other. Whatever materials it may 
furnish for the employment of a sickly fancy, (such as the eccen- 
tric Dickens worked up into ghosts and hobgoblins, for the en- 
tertainment of his credulous admirers,)|| it cannot be charged 

• Rqwrt of InspectoTB of Sing Sing Prison, 1834, p. 3a 
t Hud, p. 42. t Ibid, p. 38. {Ibid. 

II It is difficult to conceive how any person who hu at stake the least 
modicum of reputation for veracity, can invent and set forth, as a matter of 
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with changing men into fiends and blood-hounds! Our keepers 
are called to face but one man at a time, and that under cir- 
cumstances little calculated to excite a malevolent disposition on 
either side. Is it arrogant for its friends to claim that its peculiar 
tendency, in this respect, is beneficial ? That it is less likely to 
stir up a tumult of violent passions, and to obstruct the healthful 
discharge of the mental and bodily functions ? 

Then there is the prospect before the unhappy man when his 
term of imprisonment is drawing to a close — how does the in- 
fluence of the two systems appear from this point of view, and 
what bearing will it have on the equanimity of his mind? 

His exit from a separate prison, like his entrance, is quiet and 
unobserved. He leaves a world which he has occupied almost 
alone, and goes out, (comparatively a stranger,) into the busy 
walks of life. He has formed no acquaintances either by fea- 
tures or figure, with the scores and hundreds of convicts who 
have successively entered and left, during the period of his own 
imprisonment. They might as well have entered and left a 
prison in India, for all he knows of them, or they of him. True, 
he will encounter severe temptations, but he will escape one of 
the severest of all — the taunts and threats of prison acquaint' 
ances.* Of these he has none. If he bends his steps towards 
the scene of his former guilt, his long absence and strict seclu- 



fact, a story so utterly void of truth, or even the semblance of it, as the 
story which Dickens gave of his visit to tlie Eastern Penitentiary, One 
would think his narrative was too inefiably silly to obtain credit among sober- 
minded men. The only thing in connexion with it, (and that is more sur- 
prising than the story itself,) is, that currency and seeming credit should be 
given to it, by appending it to the report of the (Boston) Prison-Discipline 
Society. If the subject could be fairly presented to that body, it would be 
doing injustice to the highly respectable gentlemen who compose the So- 
ciety to doubt for a moment that they would deeply regret its connexion 
with one of their reports, and promptly direct the omission of it in any fu- 
ture circulation. 

'^ The late warden of the Eastern Penitentiary once remarked to the 
writer of this article, that in a square of twenty rods, on the wharves of 
Philadelphia, he once saw and recognised three men, who were convicts in 
the Eastern Penitentiary at one and the same time. They all saw and re. 
cognised him, but were utter strangers to each other. This is the necessa- 
ry result of the separate principle. 

Vol. L— 7 
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sion, even from his most intimate relatives and comrades, has 
done something to efTace the memory of his infamy, and to break 
up the circle and shift the haunts of his associates in crime. He 
IS thus encouraged to attempt a new course of life and to seek, 
by industry and uprightness, to build up a new name. 

But how does the case stand with a convict under the Au- 
burn system, at the period of his discharge ? Besides the new 
acquaintances which he forms, almost daily, during the period 
of his imprisonment, among those who are in the like condem- 
nation with himself, — there is a throng of visiters, male and 
female, young and old, gentle and simple, before whose idle 
gaze he must pass in review from time to time; and if he is an 
object of much notoriety, a sketch of his history is given to the 
guests, as the menagerie-keeper takes his company round and 
gives the names and feats of the various inmates of the cages;* 
and when the time of his release comes, what can he expect 
but to meet, wherever he goes or stays, some one who will re- 
cognize him as a "gaol-bird?" And what is the effect of this, 
but to surround him with violent temptations — to awaken anew 
the propensity to crime, and to neutralize every motive to vir- 
tue that may '• accidentally" have found a place in his heart ? 
Will such a prospect of his future position in society be likely 
to tranquilize his mind, and sustain his spirits upon the eve of 
his discharge ; or will it not rather lead him to launch into new 
and lower depths of guilt and infamy ? 

Here then we pause ; — though we are strongly tempted to 
complete our design at the commencement of this article, and 
show the relative tendency of the modes of moral and reKgiaus 
instruction which the two systems allow, and in which we 
think the separate principle will be seen to have great advan- 
tages. But we must leave this and other topics, (of equal im- 
portance in their place) for future discussion. 

If the points we have cursorily examined have been made 
out with sufficient clearness to show that the separate system 
is by no means what its opponents have represented it to be ; 
but that, on the contrary, it has some very healthful tendencies 

* Several hundred dollars appear to the credit of some of these prisons 
in the shape of fees, from those who have been admitted to see the show. 
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which the other system cannot, in the nature of things, possess, 
our present purpose will be answered. A future opportunity 
will be embraced, to present the positive advantages of separa- 
tion in a still stronger light. In the mean time, we trust the 
New York Society will " diligently inquire, and true present- 
ment make of all such matters and things" as shall come to their 
knowledge on this subject, without fear, favour, affection, or 
hope of any reward, except that which springs from a consci- 
ousness of serving the cause of humanity and the public good. 



Art. V. — Prison Rbforii in Italy. 

Degli InsHtuti de pMica carita ed isttuzione primaria e deUe prigioni 

in Roma, lAbrx ire cle D. C. L. Mo&ichini, Prelato Romano, Koma 

1842, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Of the Institutions of public charity and primary instruction and of the 

Prisons in the City of Rome^ In three books, 6y D. C. L. Morichho, 

a Roman prelate, 

Relazione a S, M, (of Sardinia) suUa situazione degle istituti di carita 

e di beneficenza, Turin, 1841. 
A Report to his Majesty the King of Sardinia, upon the condition of vo- 

rious institutions of charity and benevolence. 

Tre dissertazione lette air Accademia Economico Agraria dei Oeorgojile 
di Firenze dal Marchesi, Carlo Torriooiano. — Sul diritto de punire ' 
applicato come mezzo de repressione edi correzione, Firenze, 1841. 

Three dissertations read to the Economico-agricultural Academy of George* 
fie at Florence, by the Marquis Charles Torrioiani, upon ike law of 
punishment as a means of repression and correction. 

Q^estioni igieniche concementi ai nuovi sisteme penitenziari indirizatti 
aUa seziane di medicina del terzo congresso Italiano dei Signori Mrr- 
TERMAiER, RoMciiivECHi cd Petitti. Firenz6. 1841. 

Questions of health touching the new penitentiary system, addressed to the 
Medical section of the third Italian Congress of the Learned, by Mbt- 

TERMAIER, RONCHIVECHI and PEXnTL 

In 1655, the attention of the public in Italy was earnestly 
called to the subject of prison reform by Scanaroli of Modenn, 
an archbishop, in a work entitled "De Visitatiane CarceraiorumJ** 
There existed, previously, many humane associations having 
that and similar objects in view. Even as early as 1431, Pope 
Eugenius IV. had, by special regulation, made it the duty of 
an officer of the courts of law, and a superintendent of the 
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poor, to visit the prisons twice a month, to examine into the 
condition of the prisoners, hear their complaints and remedy 
their grievances. They were even autliorized to abridge the 
term of imprisonment, when, in their opinion, circumstances 
justified it. In 1519, Julius de Medicis, afterward Pope Cle- 
ment VII. founded the " Archi-confratcnnitd dc S. GirolanOf^ 
which exists to this day. The members of the association 
visit the prisons and it is their professed object to ameliorate 
the physical condition of the prisoners. 

In nearly all the towns of Italy similar institutions exist 
The people were thus prepared to appreciate the Penitentiary 
System of the United States. Very soon after the discussions 
which arose upon our systems, men of high standing in various 
parts of Italy exhibited a great interest in the subject. Among 
these were Count Petitti de Roreto, at Turin, Counsellor of 
State ; Morichini, at Rome ; Volpicella, at Naples, and Ron- 
chivechi, at Florence. The first of these gentlemen brought 
the subject before an assembly of savans in September, 1841, 
at Florence. The subject was then referred to Petitti, Ronchi- 
vechi and Mettermaier, who reported for discussion nine ques- 
tions, chiefly in relation to the health of prisoners in solitary 
confinement. The discussion took place in the medical section 
and in presence of the Grand Duke and four hundred of the 
associates. Physicians and others of Florence, Verona, Parma, 
Corfu, Geneva, Turin, Genoa, and Padua participated in this 
debate, which was protracted and of high interest. During 
this memorable discussion, no one avowed himself a defender 
of the Pennsylvania System in its full rigour. The prevailing 
impression of this convention w^as, that if carried out, it must 
be prejudicial both to mind and body. 

The importance of the subject was however appreciated, and 
the want of further information very greatly felt. A committee, 
consisting of Count Petitti and Signiors Scopole and Saleri, 
was appointed to examine the subject and report at the next 
meeting to be held in September, 1842, in Padua. Fortu- 
nately, at the subsequent discussions there appeared a gentle- 
man well qualified to correct erroneous impressions, the Mar- 
quis Torrigiani who had recently visited the United States, 
and had specially examined the penitentiary at Philadelphia. 
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We may well suppose that his strong testimony gave a new 
turn to the discussion and changed the views which had been 
received from partial and prejudiced sources. 

The congress re-assemblcd according to appointment, at 
Padua, and the report of the commission was introduced for 
discussion, September 23. Much debate ensued, chiefly touch- 
ing the real points at issue — and they were agreed to be, 1. 
The comparative effects of silent and separate discipline on the 
health, mental and physical, and on the moral condition of the 
convict.— ^2. Of the points of temperature and ventilation ; and 
3. Of the opportunities afforded by each for exercise of body and 
mind. It is obvious that the first includes the whole three, and the 
discussion that ensued, resulted in an unequivocal declaration, 
that the separate system does not tend to produce insanity. The 
peculiar features of the Auburn discipline were then discussed 
and on the question, upon the evidence before them, whether it 
was justly liable to the reproach of cruelty, the vote was as six 
in the affirmative to one in the negative. The general bearing of 
the whole proceedings was highly favourable of the separate 
system. A new commission of six was then appointed to re- 
port further at a fifth congress, to be held at Lucca. We do 
not place great reliance on these incipient inquiries and de- 
cisions, but we look with. much interest for the final action of 
European governments after so much investigation and such 
full discussion. 

The King of Sardinia, after appointing a commissioner to 
examine the prisons of Great Britain, France, Germany, Swit- 
zerland ; and another to examine those of Italy, and hearing 
their reports and after offering a premium of 5000 francs for 
the best model of a prison, has adopted the silent system, as 
modified and improved, at Geneva. Two great prisons were 
immediately commenced in Sardinia, the one at Alexandria 
for adult criminals, and the other near Turin, for the younger 
class of the condemned. The plan for the buildings to which 
the premium was awarded, was that of H. Labrouste, a young 
French architect. 

In Tuscany, a large proportion of those taking an interest in 
the prison-reform, were at first opposed to the Pennsylvania 
system. Among those in its favour, most conspicuous, was the 
Marquis Torrigiam^ to whose testimony in the congress we have 
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just referred, who, on his return from the United States, deliver- 
ed lectures in favour of the Pennsylvania system. The govern- 
ment taking hold of the subject, changed the old convent of 
Murate into a prison ; and its cells are said to be the finest of 
any prison in Italy. But the isolation is only complete at night 
In Sardinia, Tuscany, and in the Roman States, great crimi- 
nals are still sent to the galleys, where there is no hope of re- 
form, where all decency is extinguished, and whence come the 
most formidable enemies of social order. 

In the States of the Church, there are some elements which 
tend to the improvement of their prison discipline, but the gov- 
ernment has not really adopted any penitentiary system. In 
1703, Pope Clement XI. founded an establishment, called St 
Mchdelf for young criminals, with separate cells, but without 
enforcing separation except at night. He placed on the door 
this inscription, '' Sileic c£ ; it is not enough to repress the wick- 
ed by punishment, it is necessary to make them honest by good 
treatment." The labour was in common during the day, with 
silence and under severe surveillance. Cleanliness and good 
order reign in this establishment. It was enlarged in 1733 by 
Pope Clement XII. by addition of apartments for females, 
managed on the same plan. The whole subject has engaged 
the attention of many of her most enlightened men, among 
whom is Morichini, author of the work at the head of this ar- 
ticle, upon the charitable institutions and primary instruction 
at Rome. 

Nothing has been done in the Lombard- Venitian Kingdom, 
in the way of introducing the penitentiary system, but the sub- 
ject is much discussed, and Baleri of Brescia, has been deputed 
to prepare plans and projects. In 1758, at Milan, a project 
was started for a vast alms-house to contain 5000 persons, and 
in the same building, a House of Correction. The last part of 
the plan was carried into effect in 1760. It still exists and 
includes 140 cells. The discipline is labour in common in 
the day, with silence and isolation at night. It was a prac- 
tice formerly at Milan to sell to the Republic of Venice, as 
galley-slaves, criminals of high grade, but after the House 
of Correction was established this was abandoned, and solitary 
confinement resorted to ; estimating one day of complete isola- 
tion as equal to two of any other privation of liberty. 
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Among those who have devoted much attention to this sub- 
ject in Milan, is Charles Cattaneo, who published (1841,) in the 
Polytechnic^ a magazine of which he was editor, an elaborate 
article on the Reform of Prisons. He reviews the whole sub- 
ject, examines the English and American systems, and pro- 
nounces in favour of entire isolation. He also invokes the aid of 
the charitable in favour of the liberated criminals. 

It is now some time since Torrigiani published the lectures 
read by him in Florence, under the title of " Three dissertations 
read to the Economico-agricultural Academy, Georgofile, of 
Florence, upon the law of punishment applied as a means of 
repression and correction." He strongly commends the Penn- 
sylvania system, which he has studied upon the spot, but sug- 
gests a few modifications, chiefly in reference to the discipline 
and mode of teaching in the papal church. By the aid of an 
architect he gives plans and details for his modifications. 

What influence his testimony has had upon the Grand Duke, 
or his ministers, has not come to our notice. 

The report made by Cerfbeer to the King of Sardinia, on the 
prisons of Italy, does not contain any very remarkable facts 
which are not referred to in this abstract. 

The information above given, is mainly derived from a pub- 
lication of Mittermaier, professor of law at Heidelberg, in 
Germany, who visited Italy in 1841, and was present at the 
discussion in Florence. 



Art. VI. — County Prisons. 

**Our Institution cannot produce all the advanta^ of which it is snscep- 
tible, until the coumtt prisoivb are reformed by the same plan of separate 
confinement &c., which we pursue/* — Report of Eastern Penitentiary^ 
1832, p. 11. 

'* Many prisoners come to us under the influence of intemperate habits, if 
not ACQUIRED, at least strengthened in the countt prison.*' — Report of 
Eastern Penitentiary, 1837, p. 6. 

** Before the Pennsylvania system can be said to be in full operation, each 
County must have a prison to confine the accused before trial separate and 
alone.*'— Report of Warden of Eastern Penitentiary, 1840, p. 16. 

The paragraphs with which we introduce this subject, show 
very clearly what importance has been uniformly attached by 
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the friends and administrators of the separate system, to the 
introduction of the same principle into the county prison^ so far 
as it may be necessary to preserve the feature of separation 
from the beginning. There are, it is true, many classes of of- 
fenders and others confined in county prisons for short periods, 
for whom a rigid separation might not be so needful. We hold 
to the general principle, however, that every individual arrested 
for an unbailable offence, or committed for w^ant of bail, should 
be kept separate and alone. If he is guilty, it will be the best 
condition in which he can be placed to excite him to reflection 
and penitence ; and if he is innocent, it will be the best way to 
save him from being corrupted. But if county prisons should 
be unable to afford separate cells for all classes of their inmates, 
they may at least furnish them for those, who, if convicted, 
would be sentenced to a prison on the separate plan. 

Some counties in Pennsylvania, and elsew^here, have erected 
very commodious and tasteful structures for separate confine- 
ment, and among them our attention has been particularly called 
to that recently erected in Dauphin county, at Harrisburg. 

This prison is constructed on Haviland's plan,* and was 
opened for the reception of convicts, April 18, 1842. The fol- 
lowing is a general description of the arrangement of the va- 
rious apartments and appurtenances. 

The entrance is through a wrought-iron gate, into a paved 
vestibule 16 feet square; from this general receiving-room and 
observatory, is the entrance to the keeper's apartments on the 
right and left, and to the criminal ward by the centre door- 
way. From this position there is a view of each cell door, and 
the slightest sound emanating from the cells or corridor is 
heard at once. The front building and wing walls are built of 
salmon-coloured free-stone, chisel-dressed. The front or ad- 
ministrative section, is fifty feet square, and composed of four 
rooms 16 by 18, in each story; separated by two stairways and 
a central vestibule, into two classes of apartments; the divisions 
on the left side being appropriated for the keeper's family and 
superintendents, and the right side for stair-cases, yards, day- 
rooms, dormitories, baths and other necessary conveniences. 

The cell building is a two story parallelogram, 45 feet wide 

* A beautiful perspective view of the building has been prepared for the 
frontispiece of our present number, from a drawing by Mr. Havilaud. 
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by 93 feet long; connected with the entrance building by a 
covered way or corridor, sixteen feet wide, open to the roof 
and lighted with skylights. There are twenty cells disposed 
on either side, openinjj; into the corridor; the lower tier of cells 
are seven feet six inches wide, fifteen feet long and ten feet high 
to the crown of the arch. The upper cells are three feet shorter, 
but of the same width and height. The floors are covered 
with asphalt, laid on a solid wall of concrete two feet Jthick. — 
They are^warmed with hot water, by means of hermetically- 
sealed tubes, on Perkins' plan. Each pipe, instead of traversing 
from cell to cell, passes transversely round the chamber into the 
corridor, before it enters the adjoining cell, which etfectually 
prevents communication between the prisoners, by this medium, 
and at the same time warms the corridor. Cold air is abun- 
dantly introduced by access on the floor and escape in the ceil- 
ing, both being provided with registers to regulate the tempera- 
ture of the cell, at the pleasure of the prisoner. 

The cell windows are made of one solid box of cast-iron 
with splayed jambs and stationary glass, secured by massive sills 
and lintels of stone, cut out of the solid rock. There are two 
doors to each cell, the inner one of close iron lattice-work and 
the outer of two inch oak plank, hung with strong hinges and 
secured with ample and secret bolts of a peculiarly safe but 
simple construction. Six of the cells are fitted up with doors 
composed of a single sheet of boiler iron J of an inch thick, 
and other extra securities. The chamber through which the 
cold air enters, is so formed as to facilitate its ingress and pre- 
vent the egress of sound. 

The privy pipes, instead of traversing across from cell to cell, 
as constructed in former prisons erected by the same architect, 
are made with separate branches, each one descending to the 
main under the corridor, and provided with a stop-cock and 
trap to prevent the transmission of sound and the return of foul 
air. Each cell is provided with the hydrant water and cocks, 
one for drinking and washing and the other for privy use. The 
cell is otherwise fitted up with a bedstead, shelf, and other con- 
veniences. 

The external walls are constructed of lime-stone — the par- 
titions of brick, and the ceilings and floors of arched masonry. 
The window and the door jambs are of cast-iron in solid boxes. 

The drainage of this building is as perfect and worthy of 
notice as any other feature. A cast-iron main extends the whole 
length of the building to the street ; from thence it is led by a 
brick culvert to the river. The rain water, baths, laundry, 
kitchen and cells arc eflfectually drained by pipes leading into 
the sewer. 

Every necessary convenience has been provided for the keep- 
er to carry on the supervision and government of the jail. Such 
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as cooking, washing, warming, ventilating, bathing with waim 
and cold water, and other apparatus. 

We should be doing reprehensible injustice to Johii Hayilaii d 
Esq., the Architect of the Dauphin County Prison, if, in connex- 
ion with this article, we should fail to allude to his indefatiga- 
ble and singularly successful efforts to perfect the construction 
of our prisons. For we must always remember, that however 
wise and humane may be the system of discipline, the suc- 
cess of its administration depends very much on the science and 
judgment of the architect Mr. Havilaic d planned the JSost- 
em Penitentiary; and though he has introduced many impor- 
tant improvements into the internal arrangement and economy 
of prisons, in the intervening period of fifteen or twenty years, 
still that structure has ever been, and will continue to be regard- 
ed as an enduring monument of his taste and skill and sound 
judgment as an architect We hope, at some future time, to be 
furnished with a sketch of the history of prison-architecture in 
our own and other countries ; and we are quite sure that Mr. 
H. will be found to have contributed very largely to its mort 
important and valuable improvements. 

It is not, perhaps, worth our while to complain of it, but we 
are quite disposed to be a little fretful, when we see the results 
of American enterprise and ingenuity claimed as original by 
Europeans. In a rivalry so honourable as that which seeks the 
highest interests of humanity, we can afford to be very gener- 
ous to each other ; and nothing can be more inappropriate to 
such competition than any narrow jealousies. But, no con- 
siderations can compensate for an unjust deed; and when 
we read of some new European prison, almost to a joint on 
the Pennsylvania plan, yet, because, forsooth, some trivial 
modification, (peradventure, an improvement,) has been intro- 
duced abroad, find at the close of the description the exulting 
inquiry — "Est-ce que ceci est une copic du plan de M. Havi- 
LAWD ?" — followed by a capital NON !"♦ — we hardly find it in 
our hearts to frame an apology for such disingenuousness. 



♦ " Le p6nitencier de Philadelphie est, ainsi que nous Tavons vu p. 4.% cor^ 
Btruit 8vr un plan rayonnant. La pens^e et L*Ex6ci7noif en appartibn- 
NSMT k M. IIavilaiid, Esq., architecte non mollis vers^ daas la science pra- 
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There are many improvements suggested by experience, or 
discovered by the sagacity and research of scientific and prac- 
tical men, which, in their aggregate, become very important ; 
but we are to remember that when our Eastern Penitentiary 
was erected, there was no light from previous experiments. 
We could profit neither by the success or failure of others.— 
We broke ground ; and to the Architect as well as to the Com- 
missioners, Inspectors and others who were concerned in the 
original construction of that noble edifice, the friends of human- 
ity owe a heavy debt of gratitude, which we are sure our Euro- 
pean friends will help us to pay, since they partake so largely of 
the obligation. 

Before closing this article, we beg to introduce to our read- 
ers a section or two of the interior of a county prison, on the 
latest principles of construction adopted by Mr. Haviland. 

Description qf HavilancPs Model County Prison. 

OROUITD FLOOR. 

The plan of this building covers an area of 3,350 square 
jrards, and contains, on the ground floor, a keeper's oflice and 
inspector's room, B, 20 by 20 feet ; a dining and sitting room 
for the keeper. A, of the same size ; C the turnkey's office, 12 
by 14 ; Da stairway ascending and descending ; E the wash- 
house, laundry, &c., 15 by 25 feet 6 inches; G a fumigating 
oven for the prisoners' clothes ; F their bath-room ; H reception 
cell; J the kitchen, 15 by 25 feet 6 inches ; with a bread-oven, 
L, and a pantry, K, 7 feet 6 inches, by 10 feet ; M turnkey's 
room ; a, a the officer's water closets ; ft, b sinks. All the cells 
are 7 feel 6 inches, by 15 feet, 10 feet high in the clear; and 
all those on the ground floor have an exercising yard attached, 
8 feet wide, by 20 feet long in the clear, being inclosed on one 
side by the cell building, on two other sides by a wall 8 feet 
high, and on the fourth by an open iron railing, aflTording a 
view of the grass plots. The whole of the cell-buildings and 
exercising yards are surrounded by a vegetable garden, 25 feet 
wide. The hall is 16 feet in diameter, and the vestibule 8 by 16. 

tique de Boa art, que dans Pdtude approfondie des diven syBt^mes p6niteii- 
tiaires. 

*** M. Blouet a-t-il copi6 le plav di M. HayilandI Non.' 
^ Ce que les deux plans ont de commun consiate dans la dispoaition g4n6rale 
des bdtimenta cellulaires en ailearayonnantes aboutiutnU tt un observatoire 
central, et dans la disposition particulihe des ceUtdes individwUes,^^ — 
Revue Penitenti&ire. Ire. Ann^ 2e. Livraiaoo. |^ 283. 
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UPPER FLOOR. 

The upper floor contains B, B, B chambers for tlie ofTiccrs, 
&c. ; C stairway descending; A, observatory, 10 feet in diam- 
eter; D, D turnkeys' rooms ; E, E store-rooms; F, G women's 
reception cell and bath room ; 11 matron's room ; a, a gallery 
of observation ; J, i, b, b watch towers for the officers when 
the prisoners are in the exercising yards ; c, c closets ; d stairs 
to belfry. 




/• Art. VII. — Hospitals or Asylvmsfor the Insane Poor. 

' The earliest and most efficient excitement to some move- 
ment in behalf of the insane poor, originated in the discovery 
of their miserable condition, by those w^ho were seeking a re- 
form of prison discipline. Many of them were found in gaols, 
immured in dark, damp cells, loaded with chains, and suffering 
the most cruel inflictions and privations — the revelation of 
which awakened an unwonted sympathy and led to the estab- 
lishment of hospitals for their restoration or relief. Astonishing 
success having attended the treatment adopted in the insane 
asylums of Europe, and in several private institutions in our 
own country, the like means were made available at once 
for the relief of those doubly-doomed — the insane poor; — thus 
making science and skill the willing and honoured servants of 
charity in furthering her heaven-born designs. 

While some of our States have made generous (we might al- 
almost say, ample) provision for this class of sufferers, we regret, 
that Pennsylvania, (distinguished as she is for institutions of a 
kindred character,) is yet without such an asylum. It is not our 
province to animadvert on the policy which allows of such 
delay ; but we feel constrained to present the subject anew to 
public attention, and to revive the impression of its great and 
growing importance. 

We suppose that one point is placed beyond controversy, viz : 
ihat the expense which is incurred in making a proper public 
provision for this class of paupers is a very profitable investment. 
In other words, it costs more to keep an insane pauper tlian to 
cure him. There arc many persons who are not actually pau- 
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pcrs when the symptoms of insanity are first observed, who 
must inevitably become such in a very short time, if the de- 
rangement continues. To place such persons at once under 
curative treatment, is to secure, in nine cases md of ten, their 
certain restoration to reason.* To delay one or two years, is 
to diminish the probability of cure in a frightful ratio. 

It has been estimated that the number of the insane poor in 
Pennsylvania cannot be less than fifteen hundred. Of these, a 
large number (probably nine-tenths) are without any suitable 
means of relief or cure, and a large proportion are at this mo- 
ment enduring a severity of treatment, the very description of, 
which would appal the stoutest heart. Their condition pre- 
sents a picture of human wo, to which imagination itself, can 
scarcely add a deeper shade. 

As the evidence on this subject which was incorporated into 
the report of the committee, to which we just now referred, 
may have been forgotten, (if it was ever seen,) by many of our 
readers, we copy two or three of the principal items. 

From one county came the following statement : — 

" We have two places only for the reception of tlie insane poor — ^the com- 
mon poor-house and the county jail. In the latter place are generally males, 
who are too violent and dangerous to be kept in a common poor-house. For 
the public peace and protection of the community, they were charged with 
breaches of the peace, or petty misdemeanors, tliat were made the pretence 
for confinement, and being unable to give bonds, were committed. Here 
their society is chiefly convicts, or if kept in solitary confinement, so ill are 
the accommodations for this, that they sufler more than tlie rigour of peni- 
tentiary discipline, and thus are they kept from year to year, with the same 
treatment that Is meted out to those convicted of high crimes." 

From another county we have the following information : — 




* To such a degree of perfection has the treatment of the insane already 
arrived in this country, that of one hundred cases, not exceeding twelve 
months in duration, nearly or quite ninety have recovered. Of one hundred 
and sixty-one cases treated in the State Lunatic Asylum of Massachusetts, 
within the first year of the disease, all but eighteen were cured, and of these 
eighteen, ten died, and six were removed before full time was given for the 
application of remedies, leaving only two of the one hundred and sixty-one 
in the hospital at the close of the year as old cases, and but one of these cer- 
tainly incurable ; including all cases the proportion is usually estimated at 
70 per cent, — Report of Committee in relation to an asylum for the insane 
poor^ to the Legislature of Pennsylvania^ March, 18d9, p, 17. 
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''The accommodationB for the insane in the county poor-house consist of 
a single room, in which the furious and violent are confined, male and female 
in the same apartment, separated only by the length and restraint of their 
chains. Their hands being at liberty, they frequently strip themselves of 
all covering. The condition of these furious and violent maniacs, confined 
in the same room, destitute of all comforts, and with every thing around 
calculated to aggravate their madness, is degrading and deplorable in the 
extreme." 

Of another county, after a full and fair examination of their 
condition, the grand jury say : — 



" These unfortunate individuals (the insane) are now placed in confined, 
damp, and illy-ventilated apartments on the ground-floor, resembling more 
the cells of a prison, than anjr thing else. Wnen permitted to take exercise 
and recreation in the open air, they are loaded like convicts with hobbles, 
and chains, and exposed in summer to the hot sun without the protection of 
a single shady tree. In this situation they associate in the same yard with 
the other paupers, who, though more rational, unfeelingly provoke them 
with jeers and scofib, and thus aggravate the violence of their disease. 
Under these circumstances the ^rand jury believe it impossible to render 
them such medical and moral assistance, as their peculiar diseases require, 
and which are curable only, by a proper combination of physical, medical 
and moral treatment.*' "Distressing, as it is to the feelings of humanity, it 
is notwithstanding true, that this class of patients, which call loudest for our 
sympathy and our aid, and whose disease, we are informed, requires the 
nicest and most exact kind of treatment, are here placed in a situation 
wholly unfit for the successful treatment of any disease, and particularly for 
that of insanity. These unfortunate beings are deprived of even the ordi- 
nary comforts of the pauper, and their derangement instead of being cured* 
becomes confirmed." 

" In the poor-house of another county, were found eight suflferers, whose 
average term of insanity is nineteen years, one of them eighty-nine years of 
age, mis been bereaved of reason forty years, and another of sixty-iour has 
been in the like condition thirty-four years." 

" While decided testimony is given to the good keeping and kind treat- 
ment of paupers generally, * the poor lunatics are found with the feet chained 
together, or chained by the body to iron weights, logs of wood or to the 
trunks of trees, or what is more common, under ground, without light or 
ventilation, and breathing an air loaded with intolerable stench.' " 

" Several other like cases are described — and all these we are told ' are 
shut up, under bolts and bars, neglected and almost forgotten, with no 
friendly voice to break the silence of their solitude, and presented one and 
all, the same revolting picture of suflfering.' " 

We add to the above, two cases which have come within 
our personal knowledge long since the report, from which we 
have been quoting, was made and which only confirm the 
previous testimony. 

^ A voong man in Bucks county was confined in the mad apartment of a 

* poor-house. He was seized with the small-pox. This so alarmed the in- 

^tes and guardians of the house, that they favoured his escape. He has- 
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tened to his home. His appearance threw the neighhoarfaood into a perfect 
consternation, and all avoided him. He found a resting-place, at last, with 
a relation, in a poor miserable house, where he soon after died from sheer 
neglect. What cruelty of savaee or pagan can exceed thist The other 
case is that of a young man, a school-mate of our informant, who is, and has 
been for four and a h^f years, confined in chains in his father's house, notp 
withstanding his derangement is of the mildest form, and by no means re- 
quiring restraint. Both these unhappy cases, and many scores like them, 
would have been provided for at once in an insane hospital ; and life would 
have been preserved, reason restcnred, &milie8 blessed, ajid the community be 
decidedly tne, gainers. / 

One would suppose that to reveal the existence of such forms 
and degrees of suffering would be to ensure every effort for its 
alleviation ; yet within the limits of the humane, powerful and 
wealthy State of Penngylvaniaf scores of wretched maniacs are 
found in just such a condition as we have described, who are 
dependent on public charity, and for whose relief, no adequate 
provision will be made, but at public expense. 

Months, if not years of laborious effort, and large sums of 
money, contributed from private purses, were once expended 
in presenting this subject in its just relations to the people and 
their representatives — and the effort was so far successful, that 
all needful legislation was obtained. But the interests of hu- 
manity were sacrilBced to the attainment of some subordinate 
(if not selfish) end, and the noble measure was defeated. The 
natural effect of this was to dishearten the friends of the pro- 
ject, and this, with sundry collateral considerations, induced 
them to postpone for a season, the further prosecution of it. 
The reasons for renewing their efforts, with still more ardour, 
have not lost strength by the delay, but on the contrary, have 
derived new force from the enlarged success and increasing 
number of such institutions in other States. 

Reference has been made to the forlorn condition of the in* ^ 
sane poor in gaols and alms-houses, but we desire to impress 
more deeply upon the minds of our readers, the distinct fact 
that for want of a suitable State asylum, the insane are often- 
times most cruelly and unjustly subjected to the severity and 
harshness of prison discipline. 

A late presentment of a grand jury of the county of Phila- 
delphia, contained the statement, that at least, TWEirTV-SEVEir 
persons had been committed to the Eastern State Penitentiary 
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•within two years, who were clearly insane at the time of their 
commitment, and the necessity for this cruel procedmre is urged 
in justification of it We may add in confirmation of this, the 
following document transcribed from the legislative reports 
of March, 1839, already cited. 

"Several citizens interested in the establishment of an asylum for the 
insane poor of this commonwealth having recjuested us to state an opinion 
as to the expediency and necetvsity of such an inntitution, we cheerfully ex- 
press our decided conviction that the interests of justice and humanity would 
be greatly promoted by it. 

" The want of such an asylum often occasions painful embarrassments to 
the courts, when the defence in a criminal charge is insanitv fully sustained 
in proof, alUiough the jury may certify that tlieir acquittal is on that g^round 
and thus empower the court to order the prisoner into safe custody, yet that 
custody can be in no other place than the common prisons, places illy-quali- 
fied for such a subject of incarceration. We cannot doubt that the ends of 
justice would be greatly promoted if such an asyhim as the petitioners con- 
template were established under proper regulations, and the courts were 
authorized to conmiit to it persons acquitted of crimes upon the plea of 
insanity." 

This statement was signed by Judges Kmo, Randall and 
Jones, then Judges of the Quarter Sessions ; and Judges Todd, 
BouviER and Conrad, then Judges of the Criminal Court, and also 
by Judge Blythe, then of the 12th Judicial district. It is con- 
fidently believed, that the same views are entertained by the 
judges of all the courts of the State having criminal jurisdic- 
tion, and would be expressed whenever opportunity oflTered. 

So ftir as motives of public economy should have an influ- 
ence, they most powerfully urge the State of Pennsylvania to 
IMMEDIATE ACTION on this subjcct. That the care of an insane 
pauper, after he has passed the probable curable period of the 
disease, costs as much as the successful treatment of some 
scores of cases, taken in season, admits of absolute demonstra- 
tion. Indeed the hazard to society which is involved in the 
going at large of a single deranged person, is not to be estima- 
ted by gold and silver. The insane convicts in our peniten- 
tiaries and gaols, and who are there, merely because no pro- 
vision is made by the Commonw-ealth for their reception and 
treatment elsewhere, are not only kept at public expense under 
circumstances in which no good but much harm will result to 
them ; but they are becoming less and less susceptible of the 
only moral or physical treatment that promises to benefit them. 
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and they may prove the instruments of deep and irreparable in- 
jury to private and public welfare.* 

If it were a question whether there is a sufficient number of 
insane paupers in the State to justify the expense of suitable 
public provision for their relief; or whether the provision, when 
made, would be the means of restoring to reason and to all the 
blessings and responsibilities of social life, nine-tenths of those 
who should seasonably partake of it — ^we might be less dispos- 
ed to wonder at the spirit of dilatoriness which prevails. But 
the truth on both these points has been so conclusively estab- 
lished, that no intelligent man would think of controverting it 
We have not thought it necessary to spread upon our pages the 
mass of facts which were so industriously collected and gen- 
erally made known, during the pendency of the late measures 
to secure the establishment of a State Asylum for Pennsylvania. 
The object of the present notice is merely to recall public at- 
tention to it, as a subject demanding the prompt and liberal 
action of the legislature, and the claims of which are sustained 
by every possible consideration of humanity and true economy. 
j We may hope also, to stimulate those who hold the public purse- 
/ strings to early and liberal action, if we subjoin a list of the 
asylums already established, kindly contributed for our pages 
by the superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
sane, which, though on a private foundation, is itself an admi- 
rable model of an asylum in construction, economy and mode 
of treatment 

INSTITUTIONS rOR THE INSANE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

As the subject of proper provision for the insane poor in the 
United States, is among the prominent ones likely to be dis- 
cussed in this journal — a brief notice of the existing institutions 
for the insane, may prove interesting to its readers and will 
serve for future re^rence. 

Some provision for the insane has been made in the follow- 

] * We scarcely need to remind our readers of the melancholy fate of Mr. 
Lincoln, warden of the Charlestown Prison, who feU a yictim to the fury 
of one who was acquitted of guilt on the ground of insanity ; nor to the late 
tragical occurrence in the Ekistem Penitentiary, in which the life of a sub- 
ordinate but valuable officer was taken, by one who had been regarded as 
insai^e from the day of his admission. 
Vol. L— 9 
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ing States, viz : — Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio; and several of these have established efficient 
State institutions where the insane poor are well treated, and 
every opportunity given to promote tneir restoration. In others, 
as will be noted in the subjoined list, although ample provision 
has been made for the rich, and for a small portion of the poor, 
by the efforts of individuals, the States, as such, have done no- 
thing towards the proper accommodation of their insane poor. 

Mains. — Maine Insane Hospital at Augusta, opened 1840, 
under the charge of Dr. Ray ; has about seventy patients — a 
State institution. 

[It appears from the late Executive message that the expenses 
of the establishment the last year have been met by its income, 
except the salaries of the officers. 

They have lately succeeded in supplying the institution with 
an abundance of excellent water. 

The number of patients at the date of the last report was 
sixty-eight; of whom forty-five are males and twenty-three 
females. The greatest number at any time during the preceding 
year was seventy-two, the least number fifty-eight, average 
number sixty-five — whole number admitted during the year, 
eighty-two; discharged, seventy; recovered, thirty-one; im- 
proved, twenty-seven; not improved, seventeen; died, four. 
The institution has accommodations for one hundred and eight 
patients. — Ed.] 

New Hampshire. — New Hampshire Asylum far the Insane at 
Concord, under the care of Dr. Chandler. Opened 1842 ; has 
about seventy patients. A State institution. 

Vermont. — Vermont Asylum for the Insane at Brattleboro*, 
under the care of Dr. Rockwell. Opened 1837 ; has about one 
hundred and sixty patients. A State institution. 

[A late act appropriates the annual sum of $3000, of which 
each town is to have a share according to its number of insane 
in the asylum, at the rate of eight cents a mile travel to the asy- 
lum, and one dollar and fifty cents a week for board, &c. — Ed.] 

Massachusetts. — State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, under 
the care of Dr. Woodward. Opened 1833 ; has two hundred 
and fifty-five patients. A State institution. 
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McLean Asylum for the Insane at Somerville, near Boston, 
under the care of iJr. Bell. Opened in 1818; has one hundred 
and thirty-four patients. — It is a branch of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. A benevolent corporation. 

Boston Lunatic Hospital, under the care of Dr. Stedman. 
Opened 1839 ; has one hundred and eight patients. For the 
insane poor of the city of Boston. 

There is a small private institution at Pepperell, under the 
care of Dr. Cutter. Number of patients not Known. 

Connecticut. — The Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, under 
the care of Dr. Butler. Opened 1824 ; number of patients 
ninety. A benevolent corporation, but now patronised by the 
State, and, as we learn, is about to receive the insane poor of 
Connecticut. 

New York. — Bloomingdale Asylum, near New York, under 
the care of Dr. Earle. Opened 1821 ; had one hundred and 
three patients December, 1844. *A branch of the New York 
Hospital — a benevolent corporation. 

Jseio York Cz/y iwnaf/c //Mj5z7a/ on BlackwelPs Island, under 
the care of Dr. Brown. Opened 1838 ; has about three hun- 
dred and fifty patients ; for the insane poor of the city of New 
York. 

State Lunatic Asylum ai Utica, under the care of Dr. Brig- 
ham. Opened 1843 ; has about two hundred and fifly patients^ 
and is being much enlarged. A State institution. 

[We learn from the late Executive message to the legisla- 
ture of New York, that there were in this asylum at the com- 
mencement of the last year, one hundred and ninety-six patients, 
and there were received into it during the year two hundred 
and seventy-five, making the whole number of cases within the 
year four hundred and seventy-one. Of this number one hun- 
dred and thirty-two were discharged cured, forty-seven im- 
proved, sixteen not improved and sixteen died, leaving two 
hundred and sixty patients in the institution at the close of the 
year. Of this number one hundred and thirty-one were males 
and one hundred and twenty-nine females, and patients were 
included from forty-nine of the fifty-nine organized counties of 
the State. 

The patients remaining at the close of the year, filled the 
asylum, and indeed crowded it ; but all poor patients chargea- 
ble to the towns and counties had been received, and there 
were a number in addition supported by their friends, or from 
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their own means. The price of board during the year was 
reduced from two dollars and fifty cents to two dollars per 
week, and yet the income of the institution was expected to 
equal the expenses, so as to call for no new appropriations for 
its general support. — Ed.] 

Hudson Lunatic Asylum at Hudson, New York, under the 
care of Drs. S. and G. H. White. Opened 1830 ; has about 
thirty patients. A private institution* 

Murray Hill Asylum^ near New York, under the care of Dr. 
M acdonald. Opened 1838 ; has about fifteen patients. A pri- 
vate institution. 

PEiTfrsYLVAPriA. — The Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane^ 
near Philadelphia, is a branch of the Pennsylvania Hospital ; 
under the care of Dr. Kirkbride. Opened 1841 ; has one hun- 
dred and sixty patients. A new building, erected by a benevo- 
lent corporation, which had received insane patients in its old 
structure since 1752 — being the oldest institution for the insane 
in the country. 

Friends' Asylum for the Insane^ near Frankford. Dr. Evans, 
attending physician. Opened 1817; has about fifty patients. 
A benevolent corporation. 

7%e Philadelphia Alms-house has nearly two hundred and fifty 
patients in its insane department. It has, however, no physi- 
cian specially attached to it, being under the care of the dif- 
ferent medical officers of the institution. 

[Not a little attention has lately been given to the state of the 
insane in this institution. That it is far from what it should be, is 
admitted on all hands ; but it is not so easy to determine upon 
the best mode of bettering their condition. 

If the estimate is correct, which gives the county of Phila- 
delphia an average of two hundred and thirty insane paupers, 
it cannot admit of a doubt, that a county asylum should be 
erected as soon as practicable. Whether the county grounds 
connected with the Blockley Alms-house are sufficiently spa- 
cious, or suitable in other particulars for the site, we have no 
means of judging. That there is not and cannot be, in the pre- 
sent arrangements of the insane ward of the alms-house, any 
proper provision for the comfort or restoration of its inmates 
is quite clear. We have particular reference to treatment, 
(medical and physical) grounds for exercise, labour and recre- 
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ation, and means of classification. We do not, in these re- 
marks, imply any doubt that such means of alleviation and 
cure, as are available, are faithfully used by the guardians and 
officers of the house. — Ed.] 

Maryland. — Maryland Insane Hospital at Baltimore, under 
the care of Dr. Fisher. Opened specially for the insane 1834; 
has about eighty patients. 

Mount Hope Institution for the Insane, under the care of the 
" Sisters of Charity" at Baltimore. Dr. Stokes, attending phy- 
sician; has seventy patients; opened 1844. 

Virginia. — Eastern Asylum of Virginia at Williamsburg, un- 
der the care of Dr. Gait. Opened 1773; has one hundred and 
nine patients. A State institution. 

Western Asylum of Virginia, at Staunton, under the care of 
Dr. Stribling. Opened 1828; has one hundred and twenty 
patients. A State institution. 

South Carolina. — South Carolina Asylum at Columbia, under 
the care of Dr. Trezevart. Reported to contain near one hun- 
dred patients. Opened 1822. A State institution. 

Ohio. — Ohio Lunatic Asylum at Columbus, under the care of 
Dr. Awl. Opened 1839; has about one hundred and fifty 
patients. A State institution. 

Kentucky. — Kentucky Lunatic Asylum at Lexington, under 
the care of Dr. Allen. Opened 1824; has one hundred and 
fifty patients. A State institution. 

Tennessee. — Tennessee Ltinatic Asylum at Nashville, opened 
1838; has no resident physician; number of patients, twenty- 
nine. A State institution. 

Georgia. — A State institution at Milledgeville. 

Louisiana. — A portion of the Charity Hospital at New Or- 
leans is fitted up for the reception of the insane. 

The above list is believed to contain all, or nearly all the 
institutions for the insane, public or private, now existing in the 
United States. The neglect of a few to publish reports, renders 
it difficult to arrive at Ae present condition with certainty. 

[It will give us pleasure to supply any omissions, or correct 
any errors which may have occurred in the preceding state- 
ments. And we particularly request as full and complete par- 
ticulars of the above, and other institutions of like character, 
as their officers or friends may be willing to furnish. — ^Ed.] 
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Art. VIII. — Vermont and Ohio Asylums for the Insane. 

We shall be careful to apprise our readers, from time to 
time, of the stale and progress of all the public asylums for 
the insane of which we receive authentic reports. We must 
distribute our notices, however, through successive numbers, 
in such order and to such an extent, as convenience may 
allow. 

We begin with the border State of Vermont, and are happy 
to give so favourable an account of its benevolent and success- 
ful efforts. 

During the eighth year of its history, 232 patients were 
under treatment — 96 were admitted, 74 discharged, and 158 
remained. During the whole term of eight years, 631 patients 
have been admitted, 473 discharged, and 153 remain. Of the 
631 admitted patients, 281 have recovered, or more than 44 
per cent.; 39 have died or about 6 per cent. The patients 
were received from ten different States, Iowa Territory, the 
Canadas and Bermuda. 

The report states : 

*• That of the discharged who had been insane not exceeding six months, 
89 per cent have recovered ; while of those whose insanity had been of 
longer duration, the proportion of the restored has been but 34 per cent, 
showing, (says the (jrovemor in his message to the legislature,) what 
should be universally known, the great importance of early eiibrts to secure 
for the insane the benefits of the institution. The reports show that invet- 
erate cases, supposed to be beyond the reach of perfect cure, may be very 
greatly ameliorated. Several touching examples of these are given in the 
report of the Trustees, in which persons have, afler a derangement of from 
twelve to sixty years, been taken, in conditions of horrid wretchedness, 
from ca^es and cells, their chains knocked o$ and within a few weeks 
from their entrance into the Asvlum, have been persuaded to enjoy the lux- 
ury of comfortable beds, and with safety admitted to receive their food with 
knives and forks at a common table.** 

We cannot but connect with this another extract from the 
message, in which the duty of suitable public provision for 
this class of sufferers is urged with commendable earnestness. 

" There is no conceivable claim upon Christian charity so strong as that 
which comes from those who are destitute alike of reason, and of appro- 
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priate means for its restoration. That claim, it is feared, will not be ade- 
quately met by towns chargeable with the support and maintenance of such 
poor — the furnishing them the means of restoration to mental soundness, or 
even of ameliorating their insanity in cases where it is supposed to be in- 
curable, constituting, under existing laws, no part of the legal duty of the 
towns. Whether, if such duty was imposed on them, it would result in 
securing the needed relief, or securing it as promptly and effectually as it 
should be, may perhaps admit of a question. I submit whether further pro- 
vision should not be made by law, for securing the benefits of the asylum 
to all the insane poor within the State." 

Gratifying evidences of improvement in accommodations 
and interior economy, in this asylum, are derived from the 
reports of the officers. The buildings have been so enlarged as 
to admit 60 additional patients. Two-hundred can now be re- 
ceived and classified with ease. A convenient edifice has also 
been erected, 100 feet by 32, for shops, store-rooms, &c. The 
expense of a residence at the asylum is but 82 per week, or WO 
by the year, and it is said, that at this low charge, the institu- 
tion has more than sustained itself. 

The library belonging to the asylum contains 500 volumes, 
and by exchanging ** The Asylum Journal," (a periodical pre- 
pared and published by the inmates,) they receive more than 
200 newspapers from various parts of the Union. 

Some interesting cases are stated in the report of the Super- 
intendent, showing, in the first place, that the incurably insane 
may, at a small expense, be made comfortable, happy and use- 
ful at an asylum, who require the severest restraint, and must 
be, after all, the occasion of constant anxiety and terror to their 
friends, if they remain at home. 

Secondly, that long-continued and seemingly inveterate cases 
of insanity, do sometimes yield to judicious hospital treatment, 
and hence no case should be despaired of, and none should be 
hastily abandoned because the signs of convalescence delay 
their appearance. 

Thirdly, that the earlier the disease is brought under hospi- 
tal treatment, the more probable, prompt, and permanent wiB 
be the relief. 

We subjoin two or three cases from the report of the Super- 
intendent, illustrating the first two points. The third is too 
obvious and well-established to need illustration. 
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^In September, 1840, a lady who had been insane seven years, and had 
apparently passed into a demented state, was brought to this asylum. Her 
friends did not expect her restoration, but supposed she would be much more 
comfortable in an asylum than in any other place. During the first two 
years after her admission, our efforts seemed unavailing. The third year 
her improvement was slow but g^dual, and at the end of the third year, 
there were decided proofs of her convalescence. 

"She remained with us until February, 1844, a term of three years and 
f^ve months, and then returned to her family perfectly restored. There were 
seven or eight years of her insanity of which she now has no recollection. 
She continues well, and her mind has now all the energy and vigour which 
it possessed before she was insane. Had she been removed from the asylum, 
as is too frequently the case, at the end of three, six, or twelve months, she 
would undoubtedly have remained insane for life. 

^ We have in the Asylum an incurable case of a yoimg man about thirty 
years of age, who has been insane for ten years. He had been under the 
care of dinerent persons, who had made him as comfortable as could be ex- 
pected out of a public Asylum. The last year his mother took him home and 
nad him chained to the floor, being the only situation in which it was safe 
for her to take care of him; and manifested for him all that sympathy which 
none but a mother feels, and bestowed upon him all that kind assiduity which 
none but a mother would perform. But all her kindness, attention and sym- 
pathy was misconstrued by her unhappy son, and his condition was made 
more miserable than w^hen taken care of by strangers. After remaining in 
this situation one year, he was unchained and brought to this asylum, about 
four months ago. From the time of his admission, he has worn no article of 
restraint, has destroyed no property, has been at lar^e in our halls, has as- 
sisted on the farm, has associated with the rest, and is now comfortable and 
happy." 

** One case was brought to us four and a half years ago, of a man who hod 
been insane more than twelve years. During die four years previous to his 
admission he had not worn any article of clothing, and had been caged up in 
a cellar without feeling the influence of any fire. A nest of straw was his 
only bed and covering. He was so violent tliat his keepers thought it neces- 
sary and applied an iron ring around his neck, which was riveted on, so that 
they could hold him when tliey changed his bed of straw. In this miserable 
condition he was taken from the cellar, and dressed, and brought to the Ver- 
mont Asylum. The ring was immediately removed from his neck. He has 
worn clothing, has been furnished with a comfortable bed, and has come to 
the table and has used a knife and fork ever since he was first admitted. He 
has not destroyed three dollars* worth of clothing, bed and bedding since he 
came to the asylum. He has been most of the time pleasantly and usefully 
employed about the institution." 



The State Insane Asylum of Ohio, is establisKed at Columbus, 
a beautiful town on the Scioto River nearly in the centre of the 
State and upon the National Road. Our space will admit but a 
meagre notice of this large and flourishing asylum, occupying a 
spot, which but about thirty years ago was a compact forest ; 
now it is the abode of six or eight thousand active and intelli- 
gent peoj)le; the seat of justice and law for the State; and the 
site of a Penitentiary, Asylums for the Deaf and Dumb, for the 
Blind and for tlie Insane ; and various other institutions of reli- 
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gion, learning and benevolence, which are the pride and orna- 
ment of any Commonwealth. But our present business is with 
the Insane Asylum. 

The number of patients received during the last year, is 
two hundred and sixteen, viz: — one hundred and sixteen 
males, and one hundred females; and the whole number dis- 
charged is seventy. Of these, forty were recovered, iSve im- 
proved, eighteen remained in a stationary condition and six 
died. The disbursements of the State during the last year, in the 
support of the Lunatic Asylum, amounted to 813,463 99, and the 
expenditure on the new addition to the buildings to 811,190 14. 
The receipts of the institution, during the year, amounted to 
83,581 91. 

The per centage of recoveries on the old ca9es, 18.75 ; on 
the new cases, 89.47 ; showing the great importance of having 
insane persons committed to the Asylum as soon as possible 
after the commencement of their insanity. Number now in 
the Asylum 79 males, 67 females. 

The whole number of patients admitted since the Asylum 
was opened, (six years since,) is 541, of whom 287 were males 
and 254 females. Whole number discharged in that time, 395; 
of whom 243 had recovered, 58 died, and the rest had improv- 
ed or were considered incurable. 

The supposed remote and exciting causes of the whole num- 
ber are various. Among them are the following: intemperance, 
39: ill health, 101; puerperal, 32; constitutional, 32; domestic 
trouble, 29; disappointed love, 8; religious of all kinds, 62; 
loss of property, 19; prosperity, 1. Physical causes, 239; 
moral causes, 221. In personal appearance, 312 had fair com- 
plexion, 229 dark complexion; 154 light hair, 387 dark hair; 
333 light eyes, 208 dark eyes; 441 spare habit, 100 full habit. 
In occupation, 117 were farmers, the rest from all the learned 
professions and mechanical pursuits. 

We believe these circumstances are noticed in reports of in- 
sane asylums, rather as the materiaux from which some plausi- 
ble theory may perhaps be formed when the stock is sufficiently 
large, than as particularly valuable in themselves. Few con- 
jectures can be more uncertain in their nature, than those which 
Vol. I.— 10 
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concern the laws of the mind and the subtle influences under 
which they act. 

The completion of two new wings to the Asylum is near at 
hand, and when finished they will accommodate 200 more 
patients. The liberality of this provision is as creditable to 
the sound policy, as it is to the humanity of the State authori- 
ties. 



Art. IX. — ^Miscellaneous Notices. 

1. — Maine State Prison. 

A new prison is nearly completed in this State, and is expected to 
cost about 813,000. The Governor in his Message says: — "It is 
constructed upon the most approved plan, and it is supposed by compe- 
tent judges, to combine in an eminent degree, the advantages which 
modern improvements have suggested." 

General terms are so very differently construed, that it would be 
much more satisfactory to have a description of the plan. The Gover- 
nor's views may be very sound, but he gives us no means of testing them. 
We therefore await with impatience, the annual report of the officers, 
with a plan of the institution, discipline, employment, dz;c. 6cc. 

The Message contains the following suggestion — 

*< In some of the neighbouring States, the Legislatures have provid- 
ed the means of furnishing the convicts with some moral and religious, 
or temperance periodical. Where this has been practised, it has been 
found to produce a salutary influence, and it is worthy of inquiry, 
whether a like measure might not be attended with equally beneficial 
effects in the prison of this State." 

The latest report we have seen makes the whole number of prison- 
ers 63 ; of whom 22 are employed at shoe-making, and 14 in a lime- 
quarry. The new building is 112 feet by 47, and will contain 108 
sleeping cells. Much complaint is made of the too free exercise of the 
pardoning power. 

Two deaths occurred during the year, which is a ratio of nearly 4 
per c^nt., and the sickness would average nearly half a month to each 
convict. 
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2. — MauachusetU State Priwn ai Charlulaum. 

The Ebcecutive Message represents this institution as in a prosperous 
condition. The expenses the last year have been ''something more 
than " $200 less than the receipts — while in the preceding year they 
were nearly $5000 more ! Among the suggestions of the Executive 
we notice the following: — 

" It is important that men, who are excluded from society for viola- 
ting its laws, should be made to feel, that those who are placed over 
them, do not act as masters and tyrants, but that they are the reason- 
able and necessary instruments of the law, to see that the penalties, 
which they have justly incurred, are properly executed. 

" It is worthy of inquiry by the legislature, whether a greater amount 
of instruction than the prisoners receive under the existing laws and 
regulations, would not tend to further the great ends of all human pun- 
ishment, the reformation of offenders, and the prevention of crime. 

<' As many juvenile offenders are now sent to the house of correc- 
tion in the several counties, would it not be well to authorize Sunday- 
school instruction to be introduced into them under the direction of 
their keepers ?" 

In pursuance, (as we suppose,) of these suggestions, we observe the 
following resolutions of inquiry have been introduced into the popular 
branch of the State Legislature. 

'* That the Committee on Education inquire into the expediency of 
providing a suitable library for the use of the prisoners confined in the 
State Prison, to be under such rules and regulations as the inspectors 
of the prison shall provide. 

"That the Joint Committee on Prisons be directed to inquire into, and 
report upon, the expediency of establishing Sabbath and other schools 
of education in the State prison, houses of correction and jails ; also, 
what other measures and regulations they deem necessary to promote 
the moral and religious culture and comfort of prisoners in this Com- 
monwealth." 



3. — Auburn and Sing-Sing Prisons. 

The number of convicts in the penitentiary at Auburn, on the SOth 
of November last, was seven hundred and fiAy-five. The expenses 
of the last fiscal year were 868,107 40, and the income, $62,389 10, 
making a difference against the prison of $15,718 30. It is esti- 
mated, in the Executive message, that the receipts of the coming year 
will be $60,000, and the expenses the same ; but it is understood that 
the Inspectors have apprised the Legislature that the receipts will pro- 
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bably fall short of the expenses by the sum of 830,000, if not 
840,000. The influence of political currents on the surface of prison 
afTairs, in New York, renders all estimates and deductions res|>ectii)g 
them quite uncertain. 

The Sing-Sing prison, on the 30lh of September last, contained 
eight hundred and sixty-three convicts, seventy -two of whom were 
females. The annual expenses were $63,215 03. 



4.— A^cic Prison in New York. 

Either because there is not a sufficiency of work, or because con- 
tract prices do not afford the needful profit, or for some other good and 
sufficient cause, we presume, — the project is now entertained of employ- 
ing the convicts from one or more of the New York prisons, in work" 
ing iron mines. The selection of a proper site was referred to the 
chief officers of State, (Governor, Comptroller and Attorney -General,) 
who have fixed upon a location in Clinton County^ about fourteen 
miles west from Plattsburg, and three from the Saranac River. When 
the State of Connecticut resolved to remove its convicts from SimS" 
bury Mines to Welhersfield, every body wondered that such a move- 
ment had not occurred before. It will be matter of surprise to many 
that a return to the mining regions should have been first proposed in 
a State which has been so loudly extolled as the pioneer in prison- 
reform. The following passage from the annual Executive message, 
leads us to suppose that the proximate cause of the change is the 
clamour about the eflecl of convict labour on the market prices ef the 
articles they manufacture. Ii would seem, also, that a general 
change in the employment of State convicts is contemplated. We 
apprehend that no measure of recent date will be found to have more 
important bearings on the interests of prison discipline in the United 
States than this. 

" The last legislature authorized the erection of a new State prison, 
in the iron reginn of the Slate, with a view to the employment of the 
convicts in mining, making iron, and such branches of the manufac- 
ture of iron as are not commonly practised by the mechanics of the 
State. Two hundred acres of land have been purchased, including 
what is believed to be a very extensive bed of iron ore, of excellent 
quality ; and the location, with reference to coal, water, and other 
requisites for the proposed prison, will place you in possession of all 
the facts important for your action in furtherance of this experiment 
to change the labour of tlie convicts in our prisons." 
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6. — The State Penitentiary at ColumbvSf Ohio* 



The number of convicts, as stated in the Governor's message, is 
four hundred and sixty -three. Last year, at the same time, it was 
four hundred and sixty-two. The annual expenses of the institution 
are 823,091 19, and the income $41,191 36, leaving, (what are 
called) the "clear profits" of the institution, 818,100 17. The 
statement shows nearly 50 per cent, profit on the State's investment ! 
Few " public works" yield such vast dividends. 

It is stated in the public papers, that on a late occasion, the convicts 
of this prison were addressed, in a body, on the subject of tempt- 
ranee. " When the speaker called on those of the convicts who could 
trace the commission of the crime that brought them there, to the 
use of intoxicating drinks^ to raise the right hand, more than four' 
fifths of them immediately stretched forth their hands^ struggling at 
the same time to suppress the emotions that convulsed their frames." 



6. — Farming Out a Prison. 

The Governor of Louisiana states, in his late annual message to the 
legislature, that the State Penitentiary is " farmed out," which means, 
we suppose, that some one or more persons have agreed to take the 
institution and its inmates, and either pay a certain sum for the privi- 
lege, or receive a certain sum for the duty, of taking care of it. 



7. — Religious and Morallnstrvction in Philadelphia County Prison. 

[Though there may have been considerable diversity of 
opinion as to the best mode of introducing religious and moral 
influences into prisons, and other criminal and eleemosjmary 
institutions, there has been a very general conviction of its 
value and importance. ,We have no doubt that many who are 
entirely well disposed towards such provision, have been slow 
to urge it, from the difficulty of finding a suitable person. 
Indeed, such are the peculiar circumstances of the inmates of 
these institutions, that it would be very easy, even for a well- 
meaning man, to do at least as much harm as good. What 
minister of the gospel is called to preach to such a mingled 
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company, embracing almost every grade of birth, talents, edu- 
cation, character, moral habits and susceptibilities ? And who 
addresses a congregation whose minds are excited and swayed 
by so many violent and conflicting emotions ? The power of 
such an oflScer of a prison to do good, lies, we apprehend, very 
much in private conversation with each prisoner by himself; 
and this interwoven, as far as possible, with the instruction in 
letters and in the daily routine of prison duties. We should 
hope for the best results when the mode of instruction is least 
mechanical or formal. There is often a great mistake made 
by religious teachers in supposing their pupils to know more 
than they really do, and hence in addressing them collectively, 
(and in the absence of opportunity for colloquial discussion,) it 
is to be feared that much of the seed, (however good,) falls on 
stony places, or where there is not much depth of earth. We 
do not say this to discourage such labours, but rather to make 
them more profitable by modifying the method of bestowing 
them. We would not have the proportion of public instruction 
less, but that of private individual instruction more, so that a 
better opportunity may be afforded for fitting it wisely to each 
particular case. 

Most persons of the class we are now considering, need to 
be taught the elements of religious truth. They must have milk, 
and not strong meat ; and to feed them skilfully, with xcholesome 
food, suitable for persons in tfieir condition, is a rare and valua- 
ble faculty. 

In some future number of our Journal, we hope to dilate on 
this very interesting topic of prison discipline, and the only 
object of our present allusion to it, is to introduce the interest- 
ing communication of Mr, Cleveland, to whom we are much 
obliged for the following sketch of the results of religious 
instruction in our County Prison.] 

Mr. Editor— I feci it to be a duty which I owe to those gentlemen 
who contribute so cheerfully towards the support of the Moral and 
Religious Instructor at the County Prison, to give them some account 
of the good which their contributions have efleclefl ; more especially 
as those contributions have all passed through my own hands. It 
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will Dot be uninteresting to them, also, I trust, to learn a little of the 
origin of this charity. 

At the quarterly meetings of our Society, the subject had often been 
intrcduced, and every member, I believe, felt how utterly inconsistent 
it was for a Christian community to imprison their fellow beings con- 
victed of crime, ostensibly for reformation, without providing any 
adequate means for reaching the seat of all reformation — the heart. 
But while all felt this, all likewise said that we had no funds at our 
disposal to provide for such an object. 

At length in March, 1843, the subject was brought before the 
Young Men's Missionary Association of the First Presbyterian Church. 
They saw and felt its importance, and resolved that they would appro- 
priate one hundred dollars towards it, if I could raise the other two 
hundred. I had seen, some time before, in reference to this subject, 
Mr. John Woolson, an elderly minister of the Methodist Church, 
whom I deemed in every respect qualified for such a work, and he had 
said that three hundred dollars a year would be all he would want. 
Therefore, the day after our Association had made this appropriation, 
and before another cent was raised, I saw Mr. Woolson, and engaged 
him to enter upon his labours the first of the next month, (April, 
1843,) having full faith that the other two hundred dollars could be 
raised by subscription ; and accordingly, in about two months, I 
found forty gentlemen who seemed to feel it a privilege to give five 
dollars a year for such a cause. 

Every month since Mr. Woolson entered upon his duties, with but 
one exception, he has given me a written report of his labours, and I 
am sure tliat a few extracts from them will be read with great interest 
and pleasure. 

In his first report for April, 1843, he says : '^ I have visited all the 
convicts this month — some often. Four profess to be converted." He 
then gives the particulars of the four. One, " G. W., was once a 
professed infidel. His conviction seemed deep; manifested by tears, 
sighs, and frequent prayers for about twelve days. He professed a 
change of heart : left on Saturday last. We prayed together on 
parting." 

The report for May is a journal of every day in the month. 
** 17th. — Spent some time with four men who had sent for me. They 
wished to know what they must do to be saved : their inquiries and 
tears manifested sincerity. 2dd. — My scholars appear anxious to 
learn. Some can now read the first lessons in spelling-book : all 
desire to know how to read the Bible. Visited those who profess con- 
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version : the old man still in great distress ; reads, weeps and prays. 
31st. — The whole dny spent in teaching to read: 18 coloured and 2 
white males, and 7 coloured and 2 white females are now under in- 
struction, and nearly all improving fast." 

Report for August. " My general rule is, daily, after teaching my 
scholars, to visit at the cell door as many as I can, for conversation, 
and where circumstances permit or require it, to go into the cell, and 
counsel and pray with the inmate. Several who have been discharged 
have called at my house to express their gratitude to me, and to those 
gentlemen who sustain me here." 

November, 1843. — " If permitted, I would invite the most skeptical 
to go with me one or two hours, and converse with some of the 
inmates of the prison, who give a most scriptural account of their 
hope in Christ. Several now read the Bible who never read before." 

January, 1844. — " During the past month I have been, as usual, 
from five to seven hours every day, visiting the sick and dying, teach- 
ing my scattered school, changing tracts, supplying those convicts 
who have recently come in, with Bibles, and continued the religious 
services on Sunday as usual. Several have told me they are glad 
ihey are here, as they now sec their folly, and are determined to 
reform." 

May. — " J. S., a coloured man, died triumphant, lie had been 
afflicted about two months. I visited him daily, and had many happy 
scenes with him after his conversion, which was about six weeks 
before he died. I do assure you it was a privilege to be in his cell." 

July. — ^**Some of those who have gone out have called to see me 
to express their gratitude. Two of them were young men whom I 
recommended for a place on board of a vessel. They have made 
one voyage, have done well, and have gone again. Another obtained 
work immediately, and says he is thankful he was sent to prison, as 
he was brought to reftect upon his course, to repent, and to obtain 
mercy." 

November. — " The prospect of a reformation among the prisoners 
at this time is more encouraging than at any time since I have been 
engaged among them. In my visits I find many who appear truly 
penitent : they manifest it by their tears, and inquiries to know what 
they shall do to be saved. I recently gave a Testament to one of my 
scholars who did not know the alphabet when he came here. In 
reading this good book for the first time, he was brought to see his 
state, and for several days his distress of mind was so great that he 
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could hardly work or eat. I visited him often : he ap{)eaied aUnost 
in despair, and wept and prayed much. He is now rejoicing in hope." 

December. — " Although I have nothing this month very special to 
communicate, yet I can and do say the best of al^God is with us. 
I have endeavoured to discharge my duty in visiting thje-sicky and in 
going from cell to cell in the different apartments. All appear very 
thankful for my visits. I have received a letter from J. M., a con« 
vict recently pardoned, and a converted man. He is clerk in the 
store of a pious friend of mine in New York." 

Such are a few extracts from twenty monthly reports. They need 
no comments ; they speak for themselves to every heart that takes an 
interest in the welfare of man^ immortal man, however degraded, 
or of whatever colour or condition. 

I have just received from Mr. Woolson a succinct statistical ac- 
count of results from April 1st, 1843, to January Ist, 1845. "Up 
to this time there have learned to read or are now learning, 78. Of 
these, 65 knew not the alphabet, and 13 knew the alphabet only. Of 
this number 39 have learned to read the Bible, 18 to read in the First 
Reading Book of the American Sunday-school Union, 16 to read in 
the Second Book, and 5 are now learning the alphabet." 

"As to benefits derived from religious instruction, 29 have pro- 
fessed to be converted to God. Of these 12 have been dismissed, (not 
one of whom has returned ;) 3 have died triumphant, and 14 yet 
remain in prison." 

I need hardly add, what these reports make so manifest, that in 
my official visits, as a member of the " Acting Committee" of our 
society, the warden and all the keepers bear the fullest testimony to 
the great good Mr. Woolson is doing. 

C. D. CLETELAirD, 

Clinton Street. 
January 11, 1845. 



8. — Bath and Wash-houses for the Poor, 

There is a spirited effort now in progress for the bettering of the 
physical condition of the poor of England, especially in respect to 
personal cleanliness. Large subscriptions are reported to have been 
made by the nobility and wealthy gentlemen towards a fund for 
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the erection of free wash-houses and hathing-houses for the use of 
the lower classes. Clean clothes and clean persons contribute wonder- 
fully to health, happiness and moral improvement, and we shall wait 
impatiently for the details and results of this new plan to secure such 
benefits to the poor of England. 
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9. — Remarkable Propensity to Crime, 

Two brothers were confined in Charlestown prison, under sentence 
for shop-lifting, when the late warden, (Lincoln,) was killed. On 
the trial of the homicide, these brothers, (eighteen and twenty-five 
years of age,) were needed as witnesses, and were pardoned in order 
to restore their competency. Such was the intelligence and propriety 
with which they demeaned themselves on the stand, that the court 
complimented them, and expressed deep regret that young men so 
capable, intelligent and respectable in api>earance should pursue a 
life of crime. It seems their first conviction was by no means the 
beginning of their downward career, nor their pardon the end of it, 
as they were recently sentenced to the same prison as common and 
notorious thieves. 

" Are our prisons, (inquires one,) contrived as agreeable resorts 
for the wicked, or do they acquire there new incentives to vice, or 
why is it we find so many criminals always running back again, to 
serve out longer terms of imprisonment, who have scarcely escaped 
from beneath the shadow of their gloomy walls ?" 

7 Perhaps neither; possibly both, if the discipline of the prison allows 
the association of convicts. — Give us the domestic and social history 
of these brothers from the age of one year upwards, till they made their 
home in prison, and we shall probably be able to account very ration- 
ally for all the phenomena which their case is supposed to present, 

\ without resorting to any defect of discipline. 

I 



10. — The Prevention of Pavperism, 

A society for the prevention of pauperism was some years since 
established in Boston. At the late annual meeting of the contributors, 
the following results of the society's labours were made known. 

During the three months ending September 30th, the number of 
persons who applied was 1416, of whom 1316 were foreigners, 177 
were Americans ; 71 were under the age of 15. Seven hundred and 
ninety-eight have obtained places, of whom 743 were foreigners, 55 
Americans ; 510 have left the city. 
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During the year the whole number who obtained places was 2658, 
of whom 2290 were foreigners, 368 Americans; 113 under the age of 
15. 1376 have obtained places out of the city. 



11. — Foreign Criminals, 

Sometime since a report was current that an extensive plan was on 
foot in Germany to transport large numbers of criminals to the United 
States. The details of this project were spread out with considerable 
minuteness, and an earnest appeal made for Government interference. 
It was then said that it was only the revival of a rumour that was 
rife some two or three years ago, and that if the representation was 
not entirely unfounded, it was greatly exaggerated. Within a few 
days, two atrocious murders have been committed within a short dis- 
tance from each other, and both by Germans who have come to this 
country within a year or two, and one of whom is believed to have 
been sent here as a convict. Other circumstances are connected with 
this case which go far to corroborate the revolting statement to which 
we have alluded. 

On a subject of such vital interest to the country, we H^l assured 
that there will be no needless delay on the part of the Government in 
ascertaining the facts and providing all necessary safe-guards. 



12. — Baltimore City and County Almshouse. 

There were admitted into this institution the past year, 1464 pau- 
pers. The habits of those admitted were — intemperate adults, 840 ; 
temperate adults, 95 ; habits of adults unknovim, 403 ; children of 
intemperate parents, 66 ; children of temperate parents, 30 ; children 
of parents whose habits are unknown, 20. The paupers admitted 
are classed as follows : 961 Americans and 533 foreigners, of which j 
number 253 were Irish, 197 Germans, 32 English, and the remainder • 
from various parts of the world. ■ i 



13. — Increase of Crime. 

The Chief Justice of New Hampshire is said to have lately ex- 
pressed the opinion, in a public charge, that a neglect of family gov- 
ernment, or the discipline of children, has increased crime faster than 
the progress of the temperance reform has reduced it. 
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14. — House of Rrfugej (Philadelphia,) 

The following questions and answers embrace a very satisfactory 
result of the operations of this institution. Such estimates are of 
course somewhat vague, but they serve as means of comparison, and 
as daia for general principles. 

The questions were propounded by us to the Superintendent of the 
House, and the answers contain the substance of his reply. 

1. — How many subjects of the House of Refuge have been, so far 
as you know, permanently reformed ? 

There is reason to believe that 66 per cent, are industrious, honest 
and well-reputed members of society. 

2.— How many, or what proportion have been afterwards found in 
prisons or higher penitentiary institutions? 

Three to five per cent, is the outside of the number in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

* * 

3. — How many inmates have you received, who, at the time of 
their admission were not suitable subjects of such discipline as the 
House of Refuge is intended to appl^ ? 

. One-fifth, at least, have not been there long enough to try the sys- 
tem, or were supposed to be hopelessly incorrigible when received. 



15. — Late from Prussia, 

The following paragraph is from a letter received by one of the 
Secretaries of our Society from Dr. Julius, dated Hamburg, October 
5, 1844. 

" Next June our first Prussian Pennsylvania prison at Cologne, on 
the banks of the Rhine, will be filled with one hundred and eighty 
convicts, in an equal number of cells. In other parts of the mon- 
archy these buildings are likewise progressing." 

Dr, Julius has favoured us with some interesting documents, of 
which we shall avail ourselves in due time. 



16. — Asylum for Inebriates* 

In the proceedings of the Legislature of Massachusetts, we notice 

the introduction of the following resolution : 

" That the Joint Committee on Prisons be instructed to inquire 
into, and report upon, (at an early day of this session,) the expediency 
of establishing one or more asylums to receive those who would 
otherwise be sentenced for intemperance to the houses of correction 
and jails of this commonwealth." 
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17. — Mr. Dickens' report of his visit to the Eastern Penitentiary. 

In one of the articles of our present number, (p. 48,) an al- 
lusion occurs to the representations which Mr, Dickens made of 
his visit to the Eastern Penitentiary a year or two since. We 
should have been happy to introduce the following correspon- 
dence between Mr. Tyson and Mr. Peter, in connexion with 
that article, but as it was not received in season, and as our 
publication has been unavoidably delayed beyond its date, we 
give it the next best place which our limits allow, and commend 
it to the consideration of all candid inquirers for the truth. 

It will be perceived that in Mr. Peter's letter, he designates 
the individual convicts by the description given them in Mr. 
Dickens's " Notes." 



Philadelphiaj Jan. 20, 1845. 
To William Peter, Esq., 

Her Briuonic MaJMty't Conaal General for the Sute of PenorfrlTmnfa. 

Mr Dear Sir, — ^You informed me some time ago, that you were 
satisfied from repeated visits to the Eastern Penitentiary, that Mr* 
Charles Dickens^s accouDt of that institution in his American Notes^ 
was exceedingly erroneous. You will confer, I think, a benefit upon 
the cause of truth as well as philanthropy, if you will commuoicate to 
me for publication, the result of your inquiries as to his facts, and 
your views of the soundness or fallacy of his general conclusions. 

Samuel R. Wood, the former warden of this prison, has lately re- 
turned from England. He tells me that the honest repute of this em- 
inent establishment, has been injured there by the representations of 
Mr. Dickens, whose note as a writer of fictions, has secured for his 
crude performance a diffusive popularity. What from the extravagant 
fancies of this writer on the one hand, and the inflamed party zeal of 
the Boston Prison Society's Reports on the other, the benevolent pub- 
lic, both at home and abroad, are in danger of being greatly abused 
and misled. 

On such a question, your testimony and judgment as a gentleman 
of profound and various research, as an unbiassed foreigner of long 
acquaintance with prison discipline, would be of signal worth. I ven- 
ture therefore to appeal to you, from the distortions of one whose 
native temperament gives him, perhaps, even less claim to considera- 
tion as a judge, than his very hurried and superficial inspection of the 
prison, entitles him to respect as a witness. 

I am, very truly. 

Yours dec., 

J. R. Tyson. 
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[answer.] 

Philadelphia^ January 25M, 1645. 
To Job R. Tyson, Esq., 

Mt Dear Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 20th , respecting the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary of this city ; and, in compliance with your request, as well as 
in justice to that institution and the benevolent individuals who super- 
intend and conduct it, hasten to give you the result of the investiga- 
tions, which, in consequence of Mr. Dickens' statements, I considered 
it my duty to make on the subject. Though I had frequently visited 
the penitentiary and approved of it as a whole, it was not until afler 
the appearance of his remarks, that my attention was called to its more 
particular cases and details. The result of these subsequent and mi- 
nuter inquiries has only served to strengthen and confirm my earlier 
impressions. Better arranged buildings, more judicious regulations, 
or humaner treatment of prisoners, — in short, means belter adapted 
and directed to their proposed end, — I have never seen in any institu- 
tion for the punishment and reformation of criminals. In truth, I might 
add, that it is superior to any thing of the kind that I am acquainted 
with, either in the old world or the new. 

I. " The first man^^^ noticed by Mr. D — , had come into the peni- 
tentiary in February, 1839, and left it February, 1843, the remaining 
portion of his sentence having been remitted. During his imprison- 
ment he had been allowed to correspond with his wife, — a most re- 
spectable woman — who supported herself and children by needle- work, 
and whose letters toiler husband, were full of kind and excellent ad- 
vice. On quitting prison he received $51 for extra work, and now 
earns a comfortable livelihood by his labours as a journeyman 
printer. As far as I am able to learn, he is not worse for his impri- 
sonment, either in body or mind, — nay, as to the latter, very much 
improved. He is in correspondence with the chaplain and writes a 
very good letter. 

II. The " GermarC'* (who has ornamented his cell, and laid out the 
few feet of ground behind with such ingenuity and neatness) came in 
May, 1840, and will leave in May, 1845. He had been convicted of 
two offences, for each of which he was condemned to two years and an 
half imprisonment. The sentence has been considered by some as 
too severe ; but as for his being a " dejected, heart-broken, wretched 
creature ;" as for his " forlorn affliction and distress of mind," I could 
discover no signs or symptoms of either. He was in as excellent 
health and spirits as mortal need be, — conversed freely about his 
situation, and expressed confident hopes, that he should, through the 
kindness and recommendations of the governor and others, be able to 
get into good employment as a paper-stainer, on the expiration of his 
term of imprisonment. He is an ingenious and clever fellow, but a 
great hypocrite, and evidently saw Mr. D's weak side— saw 

'* Drops of compassion tremblings on his eyelids. 
Ready to fall, as soon as he had told his 
Pitiful story." 

III. " The block hirgiar"— came in April, 1837 — went out April, 
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1842— came in again on the 13th of July following. Just as Mr. 
Dickens described him, " a very dexterous thief; notorious for his bold- 
ness, hardihood, and for the number of his previous convictions," &C2 
He had been convicted of stealing silver spoons, and seemed to glory 
in the crime, telling me that, though bred to the iron trade, he liked 
the silver trade much better — scorns to be thought a common thief, 
and calls himself a burglar by profession — has a mania for plunder 
that can never be cured. He is one of those who " laugh and grow 
fat" in spite of all punishment. 

IV. T/ie man " allowed to keep rabbitSy*^ came in November, 1833, 
and went out in November, 1842, in good health and spirits. He now 
resides in Canada, and (according to letters rcceived from him by his 
countrymen) is doing well. 

V. The " English Thief y*^ looks in good health and is conducting 
himself well. 

VI. The " Poer came in July, 1840, and left in July, 1843. He 
had been discarded by his father some years before, for intemperate 
habits ; he received on quitting prison 830 for extra work, besides 
$50 for the copyright of his book. He is now in respectable business, 
reconciled to his father, and respectably married. (His wife knew of 
his imprisonment.) He frequently visits the warden, and is, to all ap- 
pearance, well in mind, body, and circumstances. 

VII. The " accomplished surgeon,^^ came in July, 1840, and left in 
January, 1843, in good health — he is now employed in a large apothe- 
cary's establishment in South America, and conducting himself with 
propriety. He has written to the chaplain of the penitentiary, thank- 
ing him and the officers of the prison, for their kindness to him during 
his confinement. 

VIII. The ^^ pretty coloured hoy^^'* came in November, 1641, and 
left in November, 1843. He was quite ignorant and uninstrucied 
when he entered, but learned whilst in prison to read, write, and cipher; 

has now a good place as servant, in Mr. 's family, and behaves 

remarkably well. 

IX. llie " Sailor^'* came in December, 1830, and left in January, 
1842. He had been convicted of rape — he left with no appearance 
about him of" the helpless, crushed, and broken man," but in apparent 
health and spirits. His first request on being liberated, was to have 
" a chew of tobacco." He is now in the employment of a farmer in 
the interior of the State, and said to be conducting himself well. 

X. The " three yovng women in adjoining cells" still continue in 
prison, but have nothing ** very sad" in their looks, or in any way cal- 
culated to move " the sternest visiter to tears." They have been a 
kind of decoy-ducks for keepers of low brothels, and were convicted of 
a conspiracy to rob their prosecutor. They came into prison quite 
ignorant and untaught, but now read, write, cipher, and work re- 
markably well. One of them (she to whom Mr. Dickens more par- 
ticularly refers) told me that their imprisonment had been " a very 
good thing" for them all, and that she did not know what would have 
become of them, had they not been sent there — that they had been very 
bad girls and used to be drunk from morning to night — and indeed, 
** had no comfort or peace except when drunk." She hopes now that she 
shall be able to earn an huncst livelihood. Her parents (who are 
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£EC£NT PUBLICATION& 



The PhiladelpbU Dupennry wai founded 
in 1738, in Fifth street, between Chestnut 
and Walnut- It furnivhos not only medi- 
cine, but medical attendance to the sick poor 
grutis. In some years there have been more 
than six thousand patients relieved through 
its beneficence. 

The Northern Dispensary was founded in 
1816, and is located at 371 North Front st. 

The Southern Dispensary is located at 98 
Cttuppen street. 

The American Sunday-school Union, 146 
Chestnut Street, is another eminently useful 
and benevolent institution. 

The First-day, or Sunday-school Society, 
ettablished in 1790, and of which the late 
Bishop IVhiU was President till the time of 
hia decease. 

The Bible and Tract and Missionary So< 
detieaare benevolent institutions supported 
altogether by subscriptions and donations. 

0Mmen*8 Friend Society. 

Fuel Saving Society. 

There is a Girard Wood Fund, under the 
direction of the City Corporation, for the pur* 
chase and distribution of wood to the poor of 
the city, during the months of January for- 
ever. 

There is another Wood Fund under the 
direction of the City Corporation, which was 
commenced in 1790, by Mr. Rickets, by a do- 
nation of 1933 dollars, to which has been 
since added a thousand pounds, by a bequest 
fh>m John Rleckly ; also a bequest of 2?78 
dollars by Elizabeth Kirkpatrick, and an- 
other bequest by the late Henry Pratt. 

The Female Society of Philadelphia, fbr 
the relief and employment of tlie poor, 
fbunded by an association of ladies in the 
year 1795, and incorporated in 1815. 

Female Association for the Relief of the 
8ick and Infirm Poor. 

Female Hospitable Society for the Relief 
of the Sick and Infirm Poor. 

Female Episcopal Benevolent Society. 

The Lying-in Charitable Society, and 

The Nurse Charity, are supported by sub- 
■criptions and donationa. 

The Indigent Widows and Single Womens* 
Cbariuble Society. 

Gennan Mutual Aasistant Society. 
United German Beneficial Society. 
St. Georee's Beneficial Society, to reliere 
distressed Bni^lishmen. 
St. Andrew's Beneficial Society. 
Caledonian Beneficial Society. 



The Scotch Thistle Beneficent Society. 

Hibi;rnian and Erin Beneficial Societies, 
to aMiflt distroBsed Irinhmcn. 

Wrlch Ueiicficial Society. 

French Beneficial S«»ciety. 

German Benevolent Society, to reliere dia- 
tressf.'d Germans. 

German Lutheran Poor Society. 

Sons of New England Beneficial Society. 

The Pennsylvania Beneficial Society. 

The Pennsylvania Benevolent Society. 

The Pennsylvania Philanthropic Society. 

The Relief Beneficial Society. 

The Kensington Benevolent Society. 

Christian's Home Missionary and Charita» 
ble Society. 

Warren Beneficial Society. 

American Beneficial Brotherly Society. 

American Beneficial Friendly Society. 

Bayard Benevolent Society. 

Columbia Benevolent Society. 

Columbian Beneficial Society. 

Decatur Benevolent Society. 

Franklin Benevolent Society. 

Friendship's Beneficial Society. 

Howard Benevolent Society. 

Hebrew Benevolent Society. 

Lawrence Benevolent Society. 

Jackson Benevolent Society. 

Whitcfield Beneficial S4)ciety. 

Wepleyan Beneficial Society. 

The Society for the Relief of Women and 
Orphans of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

In addition to the above, almost erery me- 
chanical profession or trade has one or more 
Beneficial Societies connecte<l therewith. 

There is scarcely a religious congregation 
in the city or county which has not its Dor- 
cas or Sewing Society, making clothing for 
destitute females and Sabbath-school chil- 
dren who are poor. There are at least one 
hundred of these excellent charities. 

Every winter there are several well regu- 
lated Soup Societies, which afford great re- 
lief to the necessitous poor, particularly to 
widows and orphans. 

Perhaps it would be but just to add that 
the Masonic Lodges and Chapters, (26 in 
number.) are all charitable institutions, and 
each lodge dispenses charity. The Grand 
Lodge has a large general charity fund, be- 
sides a Girard Fund of thirty thousand dol- 
lars; the interest of the latter, at six per 
cent., is distributed by a standing committee, 
who meet once a week. 

There are 12 Temperance Beneficial So- 
cieties in the city and county, and probably 
twice as many of whose titles we are not 
informed. 



Art. X. — Recent Publications on Prison Discipline and KtU' 

dred Subjects.* 

I. — In the United Kinodok. 

A Plea for ike Imprisoned^ grounded upon extracts from the prison re- 
ports of 1838, '39, and '40, laid before Parliament. London, 1842. 

Condition, the physical and moral of Children and Young Persons, em- 
ployed in Mines and Manufactories. London, 1843. 

Oscar^ Crown prince of Sweden and Norway, on punishment and pri- 



* For a connderable part of this valuable list we are indebted to the « Jahr- 
buecher der Gefitngnisskunde," edited by Julius, NotUner and Farrentrapp. 
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gons. Translated from the second Swedish edition by A. May. London^ 
1842. 

Pereira, Treatise on food and diet, and an account of the dietaries of 
some of the principal metropolitan and other establishments for paup^v, 
lunatics, criminals, etc. London, 1843. 

Sampson, Criminal Jurisprudence considered in relation to cerebral or- 
ganization. London, 1842. 

Regulations for prisons in England and Wales. London, 1840 and 184S. 

Eighteenth Report of the inspectors oa the general state of the pnsoos of 
Ireland. 1839, '40. 

Parkhurst, Reports relating to Prisons, presented to Parliament* Loo- 
don, 1841. 

Third Report of the general board of directors of prisons in Scotland, pre- 
sented to Parliament London, 1842. 

Juvenile Delinquency, reprinted from the Christian Teacher. TiODdoii, 
1842. 

Rules for the government of the Pentonville prison. London, 1842. 

Report of the Commissioners for the government of the Pentcmville pri- 
son, presented to Parliament London, 1843. 

Seventh Report of the Inspectors appointed to visit the different prison^ 
presented to Parliament 4 vols. Lonaon, 1842. 

n. — ^Ir Francs. 

AlauzeU Essai sur les peines et le syst^me p6nitentiaire. Paris, 1842. 

Cantagrelf Mettray and Ostervald, ^tude sur cesdeuz colonies aghcdea 
Paris, 1842. 

Harou — Romain, projet de p6nitencier. Caen, 1840. 

La Rochefoucauld^IAanemirt, Examen sor la th^rie et la pratiqae do 
syst^me p6nitentiaire. Paris, 1840. 

Lauvergne, Les formats consid^r^ sous le rapport physiologique, moral 
et intellectuel. Paris, 1841. 

Lucas, Des moyens et des conditions d'one r6forme p6nitentiaue en 
France. Paris, 1840. 

Lucas, Observations concemant les changements apport^ au projet de 
loi sur le regime des prisons par la commission de la chambre des Deputes. 
Paris, 1842. 

Marchal, Notice sur les prisons de Strasbourg. Strasbourg, 1841. 

MittermaieTf Des iprogria du syst^me p^itentiaire en Italie. (In the 
** Revue 6trang^re and ^ran^aise de legislation. 1841 and *42.'*) 

Mareau — Christophe, Pol^ique p^nitentiaire eztraite des divers fcrits 
et des documents omciels. Paris, 1840. 

Oscar, Prince de Su^de, des peines et des prisons, traduit de rAllemaad 
par Picot Paris, 1842. 

Bonneville, De la r^cidive. Paris, 1841. 

Buret, De la mis^re des classes laborieuses en Angleterre et en Fnace, 
2 vols. Paris, 1842. 

Chamborant, Du paup6risme. Paris, 1842. 

Doublet de BoisthibaxU, Du regime cellulaire. Paris, 1841. 

Gilardin, Etude philosophique sur le droit de punir. Lyon, 1841. 

La Rochefoucauld — Lkincourt, R^ponse & M. le pr^fet de pc^ce sur le 
p6nitencier des jeunes detenus. Paris, 1843. 

Monaco, Prince de, du paup^risme en France. 2de edit Ptms, 1642L 

Remusat, Du paup6risme et de la charity legale. Paris, 1840. 

Sarramea, Considerations sur la maison centrale de Bordeaax et sor les di- 
vers systtoes p^nitentiaires appliques en France anz jeones d^tennsi. Bor- 
deaux, 1842. 

Suringar, Considerations sur la s6cla8ion individnelle des dftenaii,tnidiiit 
du HolUudais par Moreau — Christophe. Paris et Amstodam, 1843u 
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Varrentrappi De remprisonnement individuel sous le rapport suitaire. 
Paris et Prancfort, 1844. 

Varrentrapp^ De rinfluence des syst^mes p6nitentiaires, et en particulier 
de risolement, sur la 8ant6 physique et moral. 1844. 

Vingtrinier^ Des prisons et des prisonniers. Paris, 1841. 

RhnuMot, Expose des moti& et projet de loi tendant k introduire tine r6- 
fi>rme dans le r^ime general des prisons. Paris, 1842. 

T\)e^ueviUe^ Rapport fait au nom de la ^mmiasion ect Paris, 1640. 

Ministers de Tlnterieur, Instruction et programme pour la coostrttctioii 
des maisons d*arret et de justice. Paris, 1841. 

Duchatdt Projet de loi sur les prisons. Paris, 1843. 

Soci6t6 philanthropique. Rapport et comptes pour Tann^es 1842» '43, *44. 

HaUes-'^'CUKparidet Sur les prisons de la Prusse. 

Lohmever, Sur le regime de quelques prisons de TEspagne, de TAnglelem 
etde l*Allemagn& 

Blar^fui^ Sur le regime des prisons de la Turquie. 

Cokmie agricole de Mettray. Troisi^me oompte rendu. Tours, 1842. 

Rapport k M. le minLstre de Tinterieur, au suiet des modifications intro- 
duites dans le regime du p6nitencier des jeunes detenus, pendant 1838—42. 
Ptois,1843. 

m. — ^In Ge&mant. 

Jahrbuecher der Gefaengnisskunde und Besserungsanstalten, herausgege- 
ben von Julius, NoeUner and VarreiUrapp, 4 Baende. Francfort, 
1842—44. 

Bunsen, Elisabeth Fry an die christlichen Frauen und Jungfrauen 
Deutschlands. Hamburg, 1842. 

Diez, Ueber die Vorzuege der einsamen Einkerkerung als Mittel zur Bes- 
serung der Verbrecher. Carlsruhe, 1842. 

DieZf Ueber den Einfluss der Ge&ngenschaflauf die Gresundbeit Frei« 
bure, 1843. 

Heifixe, Andeutungen zu zweckmaessiger Einrichtung und Beau&ichtig- 
ung der Strafanstalten. Leipzig, 1842. 

Jii/iiis, Schleswig-Holsteins kuenftiges Strafeystem. Altona, 1840. 

Kieser, Poenitentiarsystem und Befiierungsanstalten. Jenaische Liteni- 
turzeitung, 1842 und 4^3. 

MUtermaier, Ueber die Fortschritte der GefaengnisBverbefiserung in £u- 
ropa und Nordamerica. Archiv des Criminalrecht& 

Moll, Die Besserung der Strafgefangenen. Berlin, 1841. 

NoeUner, J>iQ Fortschritte des Poenitentiarsystems in Frankreich. Darm- 
stadt, 1841. 

Oscar, Kronpr. v. Schweden, Ueber Strafe und Strafanstalten, aus d. 
Schwed. uebersetzt v. Treskow, mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen v. Julius. 
Leipzig, 1841. 

JZtec^ Ueber Strafanstalten fuer jugendliche Verbrecher. Heilbronn, 
1841. 

Schmitt, Die Erziehungs — und Rettungsanstalten fur sittlich verwahrkxite 
Kinder. Friedberg, 1840. 

Stiebel, Ansichten ueber Poenitentiar^steme. Francfurt, 1841. 

Suringar, Religioese und moralische Betrachtungen. Ein Handbuch fuer 
Gefangene. Uebers. aus d. Hollaendischen. Leeuwarden &. Koem, 1841. 

Varrentrapn, Ueber Poenitentiarsysteme. Franjcfurt, 1841. 

Dobschall, Nachrichten und Bemerkungen ueber Vereine zur Erziehong 
sittlich — verwahrloster Kinder. Liegnitz, 1842. 

Fregier, Ueber d. ge&ehrlichen Classen der Bevoelkerung in grossen 
Staedten. Aus d. Franz. Cobienz, 1841 und 43. 

Jahhrunoikv, d. Stellung des Geistichen bei Buss- u. Besserungsanstal- 
ten. Koenigsbergy 1848. 
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JentM€h, Erbauungsbach f. Ge&ngeiie. Grimma, 1842. 

M. (inutoli), Die neueren Straf-u. Besserungrssysteme. Berlin, 1843. 

Renwekampf^ Ueber einen HaupttheildesGre&eugniaswesens. Oldenburg, 
1843. 

Riitdhueber, Die Straf-und BesBenings — ^Anstalten nach den Beduerfiiich 
sen onflerer 2>it Mainz, 1843. 

Schirachj Reform des Strafverfahrens in Holstein. Kiel, 1843. 

Straas^ Ueber die Ursacben der Verbrechen a. 6. w. Berlin, 1840. 

WiUkomm, Denkwuerdigkeiten eines oesterreichischen Kerkermeisten. 
Leipzig, 1842. 

Demme^ Das Pennsylv. Poenitentiar-system in & Beziehung zor Stra%e- 
Mtsgebung. In Hitzig'a Annalen, 1842. 

Beriehtj d. Vereina z. Fueraorge flier entlaasene Straeflinge. Berlin, 
1840-42. 

-— ^ d. Vereins z. Erziehung[ sittlich verwahrloster Kinder. 1840—42. 

■ d. Ge&engnia»^-CommiBnon in Frankftirt 1840 und 42. 

— d. Verwaltungsrathes d. Rettungsanstalt im raohen Haiue. Ham- 
burg, 1840-4a 

— d. Vereina £ entlaasene Geiangene in Koeln. 1840 und 1842. 

— d. Vereins im Koenigr. Wuertembei^. Stuttgart, 1840. 

■ d. Vereins in Hanover. 1842. 
— — d. Vereina in Oldenburg. 1842. 

■ d. Vereina in ScUesien. Brealan, 1843. 

— d. Rbeinisch — Westphaeliacben Gefaengniaa-Greaellacliaft. Daee- 
seldorf, 1842. 

Die Knaben — Arbeitsanstalt in Darmstadt 1841. 
Nachricht ueber d. Verein zur Beraerung d. Stra%efiingeneQ in Ost- 
Pteuasen. Berlin. 18^. 

rV. — ^In other Eubopean Countrixb. 

1. Switzerland, 

GkMse, Ezamen du pfojet de loi aur lea priaons. Gendve, 1840. 

Sismondi, Dea colonies p6nales et de la p6nalit6. Geneve, 1841. 

(Van Muyden^) Le syateme p^nitentiaire d' Auburn compaip6 k celui de 
Philadelphie. Lausanne, 1842. 

VerdeiL, De la reclusion dans le Canton de Vaud et du p^nitencier de 
Lauaanne. Lausanne, 1842. 

Qosse, on the same subject and against VerdeiL 

(GreUet — Wammyt) Notice aur la colonie agricole de Mettray. In the 
** Biblioth. Univeraelle de Geneve, 1841.'* 

Hygidne dea priaona. In the ** Biblioth. Univeraelle de Ge- 
neve, 18«.- 

Berickte, d. kleinen Rathea v. Canton St Gallen, 1840-42. 

d. Vereina £ entlaaaene Straeflinge. St Gallen, 1840— 4S2. 

■ ueber d. Schweizerische Rettungsanstalt fuer Knaben bei Bern. 
Zuerich, 1840. 

Troisidme et quatridme Rapport du comit6 Genevois de patronage pour 
lealib6f^ Geneve, 1840, '4L 

Ptoot, Rapport de la commiasion charg6e de Tezamendu projet de Id re- 
latif 4 Tadmuiiatration dea priaona. Gendve, 1840. 

Bur quelquea caa d'ali^nation observes dans le p^nitencier de Lausanne, 
pendant les ann6es 1827 4 1840. 

6me et 6me Rapport des comit^s de patronage pour lea d^tenua lib^r^a. 
Lauaanne, 1840, *41. 

2. Italy. 

CatUauOf Sulla rifimna dell careen. Milano, 1841. 

Guiftt,Rapporto aulle case penitenziarie di Ginevra, Loaaiina, Bema, eS. 
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Gallo, con un prospetto e piano di una nuova casa di detenzione da erigersi 
in Lugana Lu^no, 1841. 

Lanzilli, Teoria della legislazione sviluppata sulle basi di un nuovo prin- 
cipio. Napoli, 1840. 

Martini^ Del sistema penitenziario di se^e^zione. 1842. 

Petiiti di Roreto, Delia condizione attude delle carceri e dei mezzi di 
miglioraria.^ Torino, 1840. 

■ esame della polemica eaarta sulla riforma delle carcerL 

Milano, 1842. 

Ronchivecchi, U nuovo stabilimento penitenziario in Firenze. Vienna, 
1843. 

Torrigianij Tre dissertazioni sul diritto di punire applicato come mezzo 
de repressione e di correzione. Firenze, 1841. 

( Vegezzi,) Cenni intorao al correzionale dei giovanni, nel edifizio della 
Geiierala pressa Torino, 1840. 

{Torino,) Sulla situazione degli Istituti di carita e di Benificenza. To- 
rino, 1841. 

Diario della quarta riunione degli scienziati Italiani. 1842. 

3. Holland. 

Molletf Rapport fait au comit6 de la society NeerlandaiBe. Amsterdam* 
1840. 

Suringar, Gedachten over de eenzame Opaluiting der Gevangenen. 
Leeuwarden, 1843. 

, Aanspraak van den voorzitter ter opening van de negentiende 

jaarlijksche vergadering van bet genootschap : Tot zedelijke verbetering 
der Gevangenen. Amsterdam, 1^^. 

Den Tex, Gescbriflen over onderscheidene stelscls van GevangenisseiL 

4. Belgium, 

DucpHiaux, M6moire eur Pestablissement du p6nitencier central pour 
les jeunes delinquants. Bruxelles, 1840. 

De la condition des Ouvriers Mineurs dans la Grande-Bretagne et en 
Belgique. Bruxelles, 1843. 

Recueil des Arret6s, lUglements et Instructions concemant les prisons de 
Belgique. Bruxelles, 1840. 

Arret^s et r^glements concernant le p^nitencier des femmes k Namur. 
Bruxelles, 1840. 

5. Denmark, 

David, Ueber die neueren Versuche zur Verbesserung der Grefaengniase 
nnd Strafanstalten. Kiel, 1842. 

Graba, Andeutungen, die Reform der Freiheitsstrafen betreffend. Kiel, 
1840. 

Boy sen, VorscLlaege ziu* Erbauung einesneuen Haflgefaengnisses. Heide, 
1843. 

6. Sweden and Norway, 

Hoist, Om de sanitaire Forholde i Faengsler efter nyere Systemer. Chria- 
tiania, 1840. 

Hoist, Forswar far Philadelphiasystemet. Stokholm, 1842. 

Oscar, Kronpr. v. Schweden, ueber Strafe und Strafanstalten. Uebers. v. 
Dietrich. Stockholm, 1841. 

Daa, Har Amerika's Erfaring bewist de Pensylvanske Faengslers For- 
tringlighed. Christiania, 1843. 

Justitii-Staats-Ministers Beraettelse, angaeende Civile Raettegaengs-Aer- 
endena. Stokholm, 1842. 

Beretning om Beskafienheden of Norges Strafanstalter. Christiania, 
1841. 
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Brocker, Ueber Gefangene und Gefaengnisse. Dorpat, 1840. 
Skarbek, Considerations generales sur le meilleur regime des prisons. 
Varsovie, 1842. 

V. — In the United States. 

Lieber, The Auburn and Pennsylvania System compared. New York, 
1840. 

Memorandum of a late visit in some of the principal hospitals, prisons, 
etc., in France, Scotland, and England. Philadelphia, 1840. 

Annual reports of the Inspectors of the Penitentiary of the District of 
Columbia. 

New Hampshire, Reports of the Warden, Physician, and Chaplain of 
the N. H. State Prison. 

Connecticut. Report on the subject of County Prison Discipline in com- 
mon jails, made to a Convention of Delegates at Brooklyn. 1840. By 
Judson, 

. Annual Reports of the Directors of the Connecticut State 

prison (Wethersfield) to the General Assembly. 

. Report of the Committee appointed by the General Assem- 
bly in 1841 on the Connecticut State Prison, with accompanying documents. 
1842. 

Newgate, its insurrections, mines, &c., with a description of the State 
Prison at Wethersfield, by R. H. Phelps, pp. 53. Hartford, 1844. 

Annual Reports of the Penitentiaries in Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Rhode Island, and Tennessee. 

Masssackusetts, Documents relating to the State Prison at Charlestown. 
1840—44. 

. Annual Report of the Inspectors of same. 1844, pp. 26. 

. The Attorney General's Annual Reporta 

. Reports of the inspectors of prisons for the county of 

Suffolk, on the house of correction, house of reformation, gaol, lunatic hospi- 
tal, and house of industry. Boston, 1842. 

. Abstract of returns of the keepers of jails and overseers 
of the houses of correction. Prepared for the use of the Legislature by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. Boston, 1841. 

. Reports of the Boston prison-discipline society. 1840 
—44. 

New Jersey, Annual Report of the Inspectors of State Penitentiary at 
Trenton, 1844. 

New York. Testimony taken by the committee appointed by the Se- 
nate to investigate the aflidrs of the Auburn and Mount-Pleasant State Pri- 
sons. New York, 1840. 

. Report of the majority of said Committee. 

— ^ . Report of the minority. 

■ Annual Report of the inspectors of the State Prison at Au- 

burn. 1843, pp. 79. 

. Do. do. do. do. 1844, pp. 88. 

, Annual Reports of the inspectors of the State Prison at 

Mount-Pleasant 

. Nineteenth Annual Report of the managers of the Society 

for the reformation of juvenile delinquents. 1844, pp. 46. 

. Report of Committee of the Assembly of the State of New 

York, relative to tlie passage of a law to establish a State Prison for the em- 
ployment of convicts m mining and the manufacture of iron. January, 1844, 
wiUi draft of Act. 
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Memonndum of & viirit to the Auburn FeDitentu.r]r in 1842, Prepared 
fbf the Philadelphia Society for the AUeviattoa of the MiMrics of Public 

Pemtrylvania. Amitt&l Reports of the Inspectors of the EoBtcra StAte 
PeoitentiaiT. 1840—44. 

. Annual Reports of the Inspectors of the Western State 

Penitentiary. 1840—44. 

— . Report of the majority and minority of the Conunitlee 



. The design and adrant&ges of the House of Refuge. 

PbiUdelphis, 1840. 

The efects of secluded and gloomy imprisonment on individuals of tba 
African variety of mankmd in the productionof dlBeaaeB. By B. H. CtMem,. 
M. D. Read at the Centennial Anniversary of the American Philosopluc*! 
Society, May 29th, 1843. pp. 16, Philadelphia, 1843. 

Vindication of the Separate System of Prison Disciplioe from the mis- 
lem^seatationa of the North American Review, pp. 56. 

Letters oii the comjiarative merits of the Pennsylvania ud New Vork 
Systems of Penitentiiry Discipline. By a MassachuEetts Han. pp- 48. 

Maryland. Reports of the Directors of the Maryland PFaitcntiary to 
the Executive. 

Ohio. Reports of the Directors and Wanien of the Ohio Penitentiary. 

Mitsitiippi. Report of the Joint Select Committee to the Legialalure, 
Kj^inled to examine the Mississippi Penitentiary, 1842. 

Intane HorpitaU, ^, 
Reporis, &c., on a State Asylum for the Insane Poor of Penn^Ivania — viz. 

FiiBt Rep(»l of Committee of the House with draft of bill, OCcHugmacher 
chairman.) 1839, pp. 24 

Report and App^ to the citizens of Pennsylvania on the same subject. 
pp.34. 

Second A|^>eal to the peopleofPennsylvaniaonthesame subject, pp. 36. 

Annual Report of the Pennsjrlvanin Hospital for the Insane. 1814. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the officers of the Retreat for the InEano aX, 
Hartford. 1844, pp. 22. 

Annual Report of the Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, llaseachiisett& 
1844. 

Annual Report of Trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital for tLe 
year 1843-4, pp. 64. Boston, 1844. 

Annual Report of the Managers of the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, 
H. Y., for 1844, '45, pp. J23. 

Annual Repiut of the Pennqrlvania Ho^tal for the luaane, IB43-1. 
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ftj* Our present number has been delayed solely for the Frontispiece ; 
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imperfect form. 

Jy* We feel under great obligation to those Editors of public papers, &c., 
who have kindly noticed the present publication ; and we hope they will 
continue their valuable offices to diffuse correct views of the important sub- 
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Art. L — Female Convicts and the efforts of Females for their 

Relief and Reformation. 

" He visited Europe,'* (said Edmund Burke of Jonr Howard,) ** not to 
survey the sumptuousness of palaces or the stateliness of temples — not to 
collect medals or collate manuscripts, but to dive into the depths of dun- 
geons; to plunge into the infection of hospitals; to survey the mansions of 
sonow andf pain; to take the ip^uge and dimensions of misery, depression 
and contempt ; to remember tlie rorgotten, to attend to the neglected, to 
visit the fbrsaken and to compare and collate tlie distresses of all men in all 
countries. He has so forestalled and monopolized this branch of charity, 
that there will be little room to merit by such acts of benevolence here- 
after.** 

Had the great statesman and philosopher, who paid this 
merited tribute to the prisoner's friend, been more familiar with 
the obstacles which the best devised schemes of benevolence 
generally encounter, he could have spared himself the anxiety 
that ai\y one of them would be monopolized. It is not that 
there is any difficulty in discovering and exposing scenes of 
human guilt and suffering, or in moving the sensibilities of the 
kind and thoughtful of our race by such exhibitions. This can 
be done with little labour or ingenuity. But to secure the 
prompt and efficient action of persons of influence and autho- 
rity — to encounter the tide of selfishness to which every human 

Vol. I.— 18 
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heart is in some degree tributary, and to keep one's own pur- 
poses of good firm and steady, through evil report and through 
good report — 

Hoc opus, hie labor est 

So far is history removed from Mr. Burke's prediction, 
that in the very last of Howard's publications, he exclaims : 
" Newgate — no alteration ! In three or four rooms there were 
near one hundred and fifty women crowded together, many 
young creatures with old and hardened, some of whom had 
been confined upwards of two years ; on the men's side like- 
wise there were many boys of twelve or fourteen years of age, 
some almost naked. In the men's infirmary there were only 
seven iron bedsteads, and at my last visit there being twenty 
sick, some of them naked and with sores, in a miserable con- 
dition, lay on the floor with only a rug. There were four sick 
in the infirmary for women, which is only fifteen feet and a 
half by twelve, has but one window and no bedstead, sewers 
ofifensive, prisons not whitewashed !" 

This picture does not look much like leaving nothing for 
Howard's followers to do 1 

Howard died January 20, 1790. Passing over an interval 
of about twenty-five years, we become acquainted, in 1814, with 
a powerful advocate and unwearied labourer for prison-reform, 
in the person of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry,* an English lady, of the 
Gumey family, belonging to the society of Friends. She was 
born in 1780, and was married at the early age of twenty. 
Before this event she had established and maintained a first- 
day, or Sunday-school, in her father's house at Earlham, near 
Norwich, which accommodated eighty poor children,t thus 
early accustoming herself to the cares and sympathies which 
have so greatly distinguished her subsequent life. At the time 



* The portrait of Mrs. Fry, impressions of which we have imported ex* 
pressly for this number of our Journal, is said, by her friends, to give us a 
grood idea of her features and person; but a British critic observes that, **the 
graver's Mrs. Fry is too thin and sharp for the benevolent original.** 

f A French journalist states that she first opened a daily school for 
twenty-four. poor children. 
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above mentioned, (1814) her attention was called to the condi- 
tion of the Newgate prison, and she was induced to visit it 
We cannot better describe the scene of her first introduction, 
than in the words of a contemporary, who was himself deeply 
interested in her philanthropic efforts : 

^ She found the female side in a situation which no language can de- 
acribe. Nearly three hundred women, sent there for every gradation of 
crime, some untried, and some under sentence of death, were crowded to- 
gether in tlie two wards and two cells, which are now appropriated to the 
untried, and which are found quite inadequate to contain even this diminish- 
ed number, with an^ tolerable convenience. Here they saw their friends, 
and kept their multitudes of children, and they had no other place for cook- 
ing, washing, eating and sleeping. 

*^ They slept on the floorj at times one hundred and twenty in one ward, 
without so much as a mat for bedding, and many of them were very nearly 
naked. She saw them openly drinking spirits, and her ears were oflended 

S' the most terrible imprecations. Every thing was tiltliy to excess, and 
e smell was quite disgusting. Everv one, even the governor, was reluc- 
tant to go amongst them. He persuaded her to leave her watch in the of- 
fice, telling her that his presence would not prevent its being torn from her. 
She saw enough to convince her that every tiling bod was going on. In 
flhort, in givino^ me this account, she repeatedly said, — * All 1 tell thee is a 
&int picture oi tlie reality ; the filth, tlie closeness of the rooms, the fero- 
cioas manners and expressions of the vvoiiion towards each other, and the 
abandoned wickedness, which every thing bespoke, are quite indescribable.* 
One act, which I received from another quarter, marks the degree of wretch- 
edness, to which they were reduced at that time. Two women were seen 
in the act of stripping a dead child, for the purpose of clothing a living 
one. 

^ At that time she clothed many of the children, and some of the women, 
and read to them some passages in the Bible ; and the willing and grateful 
manner, with which, even tlien, they attended to her admonitions, Icfl upon 
her mind a strong desire to do more for their advantage, and a conviction 
that much might be done. 

*^ Circumstances, however, rendered any efforts, on her part, impossible, 
hr the long period of three years.*' 

Another writer, in describing her early visits, says, " She 
entered fearlessly the room where a hundred and sixty women 
and children surrounded her in the wildest disorder. But her 
noble air and pious expression exacted respect from these 
abandoned creatures." She offered them her assistance; she 
spoke to them words of peace, of hope, of consolation. All 
listened to her with astonishment, for such a friend they had 
never found. She repeated her visit and passed a whole day 
among them. "I do not come," she said, "without being com- 
missioned. This book (showing them a Bible) has led me to 
you. I will do every thing I can for you, but you must assist 
me.** 
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An interval of three years elapsed, as we have seen, before 
she resumed her labours. Towards the close of 1816 she visit- 
ed the prison again, and found that many, and very essential 
improvements had been made by the jail committee; especially, 
that the females were less crowded, as they occupied, in addi- 
tion to their former rooms, the state-apartments, consisting of 
six wards and three cells, and the yard attached to them ; they 
were provided with mats, and two gratings were erected to 
prevent close communication between prisoners and their visi- 
tors : with all these improvements, however, the prison was a 
dreadful scene. 

<' She found, she believes, all the women playing at cards, or 
reading improper books, or begging at the gratings, or fighting 
for the division of the money thus acquired, or engaged in the 
mysteries of fortune-telling : for then there was amongst them 
one who could look into futurity, and the rest, who believed 
nothing else, were eager and implicit believers in the truth of 
her divinations." 

One of the earliest steps in the introduction of reform into 
Newgate, was the establishment of a school for the convicts* 
children. This was done with the consent of the wretched 
parents, and succeeded so well, that the adult prisoners earn- 
estly sought the like instruction for themselves. Their benevo- 
lent friend was too deeply impressed with the urgency of their 
need to withhold any practicable efforts to supply it, and she 
immediately inquired for suitable coadjutors in ameliorating 
the condition, especially of the untried prisoners^ whose case 
was peculiarly pitiable. A committee was soon formed, con- 
sisting chiefly of members of the society of Friends. " They 
professed their willingness to suspend every other engage- 
ment and avocation, to devote themselves to Newgate; and 
in truth they have performed their promise. With no inter- 
val of relaxation, and with but few intermissions from the call 
of other and more imperious duties, they have lived amongst 
the prisoners. At first, every day in the week, and every hour 
in the day, some of them were to be found at their post, joining 
in the employments, or engaged in the instruction of their 
pupils ; and afterwards, when the necessity of such close at- 
tendance was much abated, the matron assured a visiter. 
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that, with only one short exception, she did not recollect the 
<lay on which some of the ladies have not visited the prison ; 
that very often they have been at the prison by the time the pri- 
soners were dressed ; have spent the whole day with them, 
sharing her meals, or passing on without any ; and have only 
left the school long after the close of day." 

As it is an interesting passage in the history of benevolent 
efforts to the continuance and extension of which our Journal is 
devoted, we feel that no apology is needed for transferring to our 
pages a brief account of Mrs. Fry\s introduction of her scheme 
of reform. If we had space to spread out all the difficuhies she 
first overcame, and the measures that were used to divert her 
from her noble purpose, it would add much to the interest of 
her success. Having made all needful preparation, she assem- 
bled seventy of the women, and proposed to them a series of 
niles and regulations which she had drawn up, and by which 
she wished them to govern themselves. She read the rules 
slowly and distinctly, one by one, and as each was proposed, 
she put the question to them whether they would faithfully ob- 
serve it, and every hand was raised in token of assent. As 
these rules form the ground work of the reformation which fol- 
k>wed, we do not feel at liberty to omit them, 

'*R U L ES. 

** 1. That a matron be appointed for the general superintendence of the 
women. 

•'2. That the women be engaged in needle-work, knitting, or any other 
suitable employment 

•* 3. That there be no beorging, swearing, gaming, card-playing, quarrel- 
ling, or immoral conversation. — That all novels, plays, and other improper 
booKB, be excluded ; and that all bad words be avoided : and any de&ult in 
these particulars be reported to Uie matron, 

** 4. That there be a yard-keeper chosen from among the women ; to in- 
fana them when their friends come ; to see that they leave their work with 
a monitor when they go to the CTatinj^, and that they do not spend any time 
there, except ¥rith theur friends. If any woman be found aisobedient in 
these respects, the yard-keeper is to report the cause to the matron. 

** 5. That the women be divided into classes, of not more than twelve ; 
and that a monitor be appointed to each class. 

^ 6. That monitors be chosen from among the most orderly of the women 
that can read, to superintend the work and conduct of the others. 

** 7. That the monitors not only overlook the women in their own classes, 
bat if they observe any others disobeying the rules, that they inform the 
mcmitor <n the class to which such persons may belong, who is immediately 
to report to the matnm, and the deviations to lie set down on a slate. 

13 • 
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^* 8. That any monitor breaking the roles shall be dinniswd finxn her ct- 
fice, and the most suitable m the class selected to take her place. 

*'9. That the monitors be partiealarly careiUl to see ttiat the women 
come with clean hands and free to their work, and that they are quiet dur- 
ing their employment. 

^ 10. That at the ringing of the bell at nine o'clock in the morning, the 
women collect in the work-room, to hear a portion of scripture read by one 
of the visiters or the matron ; and that the monitors afterwards conduct 
the classes from thence to their respective wards in an orderly manner. 

'^ 11. That the women be affain collected for the reading, at six o'clock 
in the evening, when the work shall be given in charge to the matron by 
the monitors. 

** 12. That the matron keep an exact account of the work done by the 
women, and of their conduct 

These wholesome rules being thus unanimously adopted, the 
15th chapter of the gospel by Luke was read, and then " the 
women retired to their respective wards." 

We will now glance a moment at the wonderful transforma- 
tion which these simple efforts, under the divine blessing, ac- 
complished. It was some months before the change became 
so general and striking as to justify the calling of public at- 
tention to it, but in due time an appointment was made for a 
visitation, and the lord mayor, sheriff and several of the muni- 
cipal authorities were in attendance. 

** The prisoners were assembled together, and it being requested that no 
alteration in their usual practice might take place, one of the ladies r^id a 
chapter in the Bible, and then the females proceeded to their various avo- 
cations. Their attention during the time of reading ; their orderlv and 
sober deportment ; their decent dress ; the absence of every thing like tu- 
mult, noise or contention ; the obedience, and the respect shown by them, 
and the cheerfulness visible in their countenances and manners, con^ired 
to excite the astonishment and admiration of their visiters. 

** Many of these knew Newgate ; had visited it a few months before, and 
had not rorgotten the painful impressions made bv a scene, exhibiting, per- 
haps, the very utmost limits of misery and guilt They now saw, wnat, 
without exaggeration, may be called a transformation. Riot, licentiouaneas 
and filth, exchanged for order, sobriety, and comparative neatness in the 
chamber, the apparel and the persons of the prisoners. They saw no more 
an assemblage of abandoned and shameless creatures, half naked and half 
drunk, rather demanding than requesting charity. The prison no more re- 
sounded with obscenity, and imprecations, and licentious songs ; and, to use 
the coarse but the just expression of one who knew the prison well, ' This 
hell upon earth,' exhibited the appearance of an industrious manufactoiy, 
or a well-regulated family. 

*^ The magistrates, to evince their sense of the importance of the altera- 
tions which had been eflected, immediately adopted the whole plan as a part 
of the system of Newgate, empowered the ladies to punish the refractory 
by short confinement, undertook part of the expense of the matron, and 
loaded the ladies with thanks and benedictions." 

Of several very interesting and authentic anecdotes which 
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are given to illustrate the thoroughness and extent of the re- 
form, we have room only for the following : 

** A seflBkm, or term of the court, had just closed. Many of the former pri- 
nnen were sent away, and many new ones were received. A report was 
circulated that gaming was still practised in the prison : one of the ladies 
went there alone, and assembled the prisoners together ; she told them what 
she had heard, and that she feared it was true; she dwelt upon the sin of 
nming, its evil effect upon their minds, the interruption it gave, and the 
aistaste it excited to labour ; and she concluded by telling them, how much 
the belief of that report had nieved her, and how gratified she should be, 
iC either from consideration ror themselves, or kindness to her, they should 
be disposed to relinquish the practice. Soon after she retired to the ladies* 
room, one of the prisoners came to her, and expressed, in a manner which 
indicated real feeling, her sorrow for having broken the rules of so kind a 
friend, and gave her a pack of cards; and four others did the same. Having 
burnt the cards in their presence, she felt "bound to remunerate them for 
their value, and to mark her sense of their ready obedience by some small 
present A few days afterguards she called the first to her, and telling her 
intention, produced a neat muslin handkerchief To her surprise, the girl 
looked diisappointed ; and, on asking her the reason, she confessed that she 

had hoped that Mrs. would have given her a Bible, with her own name 

written in it, which she should value beyond any thing else, and always 
keep and read. Such a request, made in such a manner, could not be re- 
fused ; and the lady assures me, tliat she never gave a Bible in her life 
which was received with so much interest and satisfaction, or one, which 
Ae thinks more likely to do good. It is remarkable that this girl, from her 
conduct in her preceding prison, and in court, came to Newgate with the 
worst of characters ; she has read her Bible with tolerable regularity, and 
has evinced much propriety of conduct, and great hopes are entertained of 
ber permanent improvement*' 

It happened that an intelligent American gentleman* was in 
London at this juncture, and saw for himself the marvellous 
change which had been wrought by Mrs. Pry*s then very recent 
labours. We give the narrative in his own words : 

''July 3d, 1818. I had the pleasure, this morning, of visiting Newgate 
priaon, at the invitation of Elizabeth Fry. A numl^r of strangers, among 
whom were several foreigners, were also present The prisoners, upon our 
bein^ admitted by the turnkey, were as quiet and orderly as are the labour- 
ers m a common manufactory. Habituated to the entrance of strangers, 
almost daily, since the late reform, they are no longer disturbed by it, but 
attend to their labours without much interruption. In one small apartment, 
a school was kept by one of the prisoners, in which a number of children, 
whose mothers were within the walls for various crimes, were taught to 
■pell and read. There was a modest diffidence in the air of their young 
mistress, which could hardly fail to excite the sympathy of every visiter. 
Hie prisoners are provided with work, according to their capacity, consist- 
iqg, principally, of knitting and sewing. Various articles of men and wo- 
men^ wear, bed-quilts, pin-cushions, die., very neatly made by them, are 
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kept for sale, and find a ready market in the company, whom hnmani^ and 
curiosity attract to the prison. 

** At an appointed hour the women were collected in one room, and after 
being quietly seated, and remaining for a few minutes in stillness, theur ex- 
cellent benefactress opened the Bible, and read to them one or two chapters, 
judiciously selected for the occasion. The tone of her voice, her enuncia* 
tion and emphasis, particularly when she reads the Scriptures, are so peca- 
liarly impressive, as to command the attention of all her auditora Many 
persons of taste and learning, who have witnessed her exercises on these 
occasions, have acknowledge, I have been told, that they had never heard 
the Bible well read before. She frequently comments upon the passages 
she has read, with a feeling which gains the whole attention of the wretched 
class which she addresses. Her exhortations, thous^h pointed and close, are 
clothed in such a spirit of love, as to subdue the obduracy of those hardened 
offenders ; many or whom, in all probability, had never heard the language 
of Christian kindness addressed to them before. Their demeanour, whue 
thus collected, had nothing of that almost ferocious boldness, and contempt 
for every thing serious, which marked their conduct when this humane en- 
terprise was first undertaken. There was a mixture of shame, sorrow and 
reserve, in their countenances, which proved that better feelings had taken 
possession of their minds. The keepers of the prison speak of the reforma- 
tion with astonishment ; and every visiter retires with admiration, at the 
proof which this eminent example affords, of the benign and resistless effi- 
/Cacy of the gospel spirit over the most corrupt passions and habits of human 
nature." 

Among the many gratifying testimonials to the appropriate- 
ness of Elizabeth Fry's exertions, and to the indomitable cour- 
age and perseverance with which she pursued her high call- 
ing, we find none more cordial and discriminating than that of 
her co-labourer in good works, Hannah More. 

** In alluding," she says, ** to certain recent undertakings, which reflect 
honour on our country, it would be unjust to omit one which reflects honour 
on our sex. Justice, as well as gratitude, would be wounded, were no tri- 
bute to be paid to the most heroic of women. The reader will have anticipa- 
ted, that we allude to the female Howard. Her's is almost (her sex consi- 
dered) a higher strain of Christian heroism. Unprotected and alone, she 
dared to venture into scenes that would appal the stoutest heart, and which 
the single principle alone, by which she was actuated, could have sustained 
her's ; with true Christian courage she ventured to explore the dreary abodes 
of calamity and crime, of execration and despair. She took * the gauge (k 
misery,' not as a matter of curiosity, or philosophical speculation, but with 
the hope of relieving it The favour of Him who stopped the mouths of the 
lions in the prophet s den, stopped those of these scarcely less savage beings. 
Her mild demeanour awed their rebellious spirits into peace. She had long 
been projecting the means how to assist these most desperate and forlorn v 
human kind. She had conceived a hope, that what was flagitious mi^t 
not be incorrigible ; and adopted a well-digested plan for their religious m^ 
struction. 

** But she knew human nature too well not to know that religious instruc* 
tion would be very inefficacious without correcting inveterately bad habits. 
Together with a few pious and able associates, of her own sex, (among theae 
Mrs. Steinkopff stands in the first rank,) she instituted a school of reform 
and industry, fbund manual employment for those who had never worked. 
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and ChrMtian inBtniction for those who had never been tau^t The lips 
that had been seldom opened but to b]a«pheine their Maker, were taught to 
vaise him ; the hands, nitherto employed in thefl, were employed in honest 
bboar. Infiuits, in a doubly-lamented sense, bom in sin aiid bred in vice, 
were snatched from a destruction which had appeared inevitable, and put 
into a train of improve m ent The gloomy mansion which had lately been 
a scene of horror, only to be exceeded by those more dreadful future man- 
sions to which it was conducting them, changed its face. The loathsome 
prison, which had witnessed noUiing but intoxication and idleness, had heard 
no sounds but those of reviling and imprecation, gradually became a scene 
of comparative decency, sobriety and order." 

We should love to delineate the paths of charity and heaven- 
ly sympathy which were made by the footsteps of this daughter 
of mercy, not only over the British dominions, but, in later years 
through France, Germany, Holland, Denmark and other coun- 
tries of Europe, but our limits are too narrow. The following 
is kindly furnished to us from a source to be entirely relied 
on, as an instance of her successful advocacy of the prison- 
er's cause abroad : ** During one of her visits to the prisons on 
the continent of Europe, she found the convicts, confined in one 
of them, heavily fettered with irons, and in a very suffering 
state in consequence. Her sympathy was much excited on 
their behalf; and she sought and obtained an interview with 
the king and queen of the country, during which she begged 
that the sufferings of the poor prisoners might be mitigated, by 
having the irons taken off This request, however, as it 
seemed, could not be granted. But some time afterwards, the 
queen became very ill, the condition of the prisoners recurred 
to her mind ; she sent for the king, and told him that she could 
not die peacefully, unless the use of the irons could be dis- 
pensed with. This was accordingly done, and the next time 
Elizabeth Fry visited that country and its prisons, she had 
the satisfaction of seeing those for whom she pleaded, in a 
comparatively comfortable condition. They could not express 
their gratitude in language strong enough to convey their feel- 
ings, and they prostrated themselves on their very faces before 
their benefactress." 

The benevolent exertions of this devoted Christian have 
not been restricted to any single walk of usefulness, but have 
embraced most of those in which her sex can with propriety 
and advantage be engaged : one of her latest efforts of charity 
and piety has been directed towards a class of persons requir- 
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ingy from their very peculiar circumstances, the kind attention 
of their countrymen, but hitherto greatly overlooked. We mean 
the residents at the guard-stations around the coast, which 
amount to about five hundred in number, and include, with 
women and children, upwards of 20,000 persons, the nature of 
whose employment prevents almost entirely their attendance on 
the public worship of the Most High, and the regular means of 
religious instruction. ** The principal object of these efforts has 
been, to place a library of religious and useful books in each of 
the stations, and on board the revenue-cutters employed on the 
coast. Mrs. Fry's career of compassion and benevolence con- 
tinues, like the path of the just, to shine brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day, traceable by the blessings scattered in its 
course, and distinguished chiefly by that unobtrusiveness which, 
ascribing even the pleasure and blessedness of doing good unto 
others to the aboundings of Divine mercy, leads to the avoid- 
ance of human notice and commendation.** 

Though we have confined ourselves, thus far, to the efforts 
of a single individual, she is but one, among many, who have 
accompanied, or followed her in works of faith and labours of 
love. We are about to lay before our readers a brief detail 
(prepared for our pages by special request) of the efforts of a 
band of faithful women among ourselves. Humble and unpre- 
tending as are their labours, their fruits have been seen in many 
a grateful eye and gladdened heart and penitential tear, — ^made 
grateful and glad and penitent by the divine favour upon their 
sympathy and counsel. It is peculiarly within the province of 
women to care for the distressed and miserable of their own 
sex, though we have no fear that their influence will be out of 
place even though it were extended over the general economy 
and moral health of our prisons.* 

* Such fears have sometimes been expressed, and even Mrs. Fry*s exet' 

tions did not pass without cavillings. At least we may infer this from the 

delicate allusion and stinging rebuke which a contemporary writer gives^ 

under the figure of a supposed case. — 

** Our readers, if they have not themselves witnessed, as we are happy to 
say we have done, must at least have heard of the labours, among tne fe- 
male prisoners in Newgate, of Mrs. Fry, and some other benevolent ladies 
who are associated with her. The haippj efiecti which have resulted fitin 
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When Mrs. Pry explored the female wards at Newgate, she 
saw at once the need of associated action, and although seve- 
ral years elapsed before any specific organization was attempt- 
ed for the general amelioration of their condition in other pri- 
sons, there were not wanting many faithful and devoted women 
who gave themselves zealously to this work of Christian bene- 
volence. In 1822 was formed the " British Ladies^ Society for 
promoting the Reformation of Female Prisoners;'^ and to diffuse 
information on the subject, Mrs. Fry prepared and published a 
very useful manual,* setting forth the best plans of accomplish- 
ing the object and making the proposed visitation and superin- 
tendence acceptable and efficient. The chief topics treated of 
are— the formation of ladies* committees; the proper deportment 
of the visiters towards the prisoners and towards the officers of 
the prison ; the necessity of employing female officers in gaols 
and their proper character ; classification and inspection ; in- 



tliose labours are 00 marked, as, for a time at least, to have silenced objec- 
tioo. At present, if mentioned at all, tliey are mentioned only to be praised. 
Let OS suppose, however, (a case which is very supposable,) that Mrs. Fry's 
truly Christian exertions should at len^ encounter the fkte which almost 
every attempt of a similar kind has, sooner or later, met with ; — tliat ob- 
jectors should arise, who should urge the Quaker garb and plain language 
of this excellent lady, as reasons for discountenancing her visits to Newgate ; 
— to such objectors our renly would be : * Gentlemen, we agree witli you 
that it were much better ii all this had been effected without the interven- 
tioD of Mrs. Fry and her friends. We should have been delighted to have 
seen the ladies of the Bishop of London, and the Dean of St. Pauls, and 
the Rector of St Sepulchre*s, accompanied by the ladv Mayoress, and the 
ladies of the Recorder, the Common Serjeant, and the Sherims, superintend- 
ing the temporal and spiritual interests of these wretched outcasts from so- 
ciety — regulating tlieir discipline, providing them with useful employment, 
restraining their evil propensities, enlightening their minds, touching their 
hearts, reading with them and praying with them. Every thing would then 
have been moving in its right and regular direction witliin the female cells 
of New^te, and Mrs. Fry would doubtless have discovered, 'in the keen- 
neH of lier benevolent scrutiny, some other neglected spot in tlie moral 
world to cultivate, some other haunt of vice to visit and reform, some other 
children of misery to cheer and elevate. But things being as they are, we 
fntffl rejoice that God has raised up such instruments as Mrs. Fry and her 
■SBociates, to supply our deficiency of service ; we must wish them * good 
lock in the name of'^the Lord :' we feel ourselves constrained bv * Uie love 
(tf Christ,' and by a tender regard to souls * perishing for lack of knowledge,' 
to aid their efforts, and to pray for a blessing on their labours." — Christum 
Obterver, VoL XVU. p. 174. 

. * Observations on the Visiting, Superintending and Government of Fe- 
male Prisoners, by Elizabeth Fry, — 12mo. 78 pp. 
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Btruction; employmetit; medical aid, food, clothiDg and bedding; 
and the attention required at the expiration of their sentence. 
On many of these points the author dilates with much force 
and feeling, and she evidently aims at nothing less than to 
place every female prisoner in the realm, under the immediate 
superintendence of the sober and virtuous of her own sex. 

The labours of the society were greatly encouraged by the 
obvious and extensive benefits that resulted from them. These 
are modestly exhibited in the series of annual reports, of which 
the twentieth (1842) is before us. From this we learn, that 
besides the principal prisons in London, nearly thirty gaols and 
penitentiaries in England, Scotland and Ireland, are under syt* 
tematic female visitation, and that branches of the British So- 
ciety or corresponding institutions exist in France, Switzerland, 
Hanover, Holland, Prussia, Silesia, Germany, Denmark and 
Russia. 

One member of the London committee, in addition to other 
prison engagements for more than twenty years, visited, with 
few exceptions, every female convict ship which left England 
during that interval, amounting in number to upwards of eighty 1 
Before these efforts were made, when the convict ships arrived 
at their destined port, the prisoners were in so filthy a condi* 
tion, from not having enough clothing to change during the 
voyage, that their coming on shore was dreaded. " The poor 
creatures would lie about the streets half clothed, and their 
morals were worse than when they left England." The change 
which was effected by the benevolent exertions of the Ladies' 
Society, was too obvious to escape general notice and admi- 
ration. The following extract of a letter, which is published 
in the report before us, and addressed to the lady who had 
taken such particular interest in the reformation of the trans- 
ports, affords a most striking contrast to the wretchedness and 
disorder formerly manifested on board these ships — 

** I must again, dear Madam, for a few minates, resume my pen in order 
to depict, if possible, the scene of yesterday. It was, as you will imagine 
from our latitude, excessively hot ; but an awning was fixed up and gave 
the deck much the appearance of a church. Seats were temporarily made 
of planks and tubs, so that all the women were accommodated in an orderly 
manner ; while apart, but in equal order, were ranged all the sailors. 
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'* The women, for the first time, put on the cool white jackets and checked 
aprons provided for them ; and I cannot tell you how really picturesoue and 
neat they looked from their uniformity of dress : it was only equalled by 
their breathless attention durinof the service. The con^egation so iuterost- 
ingf the circumstance of more than two hundred persons assembled in such 
oraer on the deck of a ship to worship (jod and hallow His Sabbath amidst 
His own- works, — alone on the ocean, or at least not within many miles of 
other human bein^ — all produced such feeling as, I believe, none of us 
ever before experienced. We only wished that you could have been pic 
■ent to witness the fruits of your exertions.'* 

In the publications of the London " Society for the Improve- 
ment of Prison Discipline," frequent reference is made to the 
very valuable services the Committee have rendered. We 
have room but for one or two paragraphs which are of special 
interest. 

In their general report for 1823, they advert with feelings of 
peculiar pleasure to the great utility of female associations in 
visiting prisons — 

** The ladies, who have, with so much honour to themselves and benefit 
to the criminal, visited Newgate, continue their labours with unabated per- 
severance. There is, in the conduct of their plans, so mucli of quiet 
feeling and unobtrusive goodness, so much that shuns publicity and avoids 
praise, that but few are fully acijuainted with the efficacy of their labours 
and the extent of tlieir benevolence. Never, perhaps, was there exhibited 
a more striking illustration of the power of kindness tlian h^ been evinced 
by their exertions to instruct the ignorant and reclaim the guilty. But a 
few years have elapj^ed since it was personally dangerous for the visiter of 
Newgate to pass tiirough the female part of tliat prison. What a contrast 
docs the present state of Newgate present ! Idleness, dissipation and licen- 
tioosness have been succeeded by mdustry, order and restraint. 

** During the last year the ladies have continued tlieir attention to the 
convicts embarked for New South Wales. For this purpose tlie sliips are, 
on their equipment, visited regularly by the members of tlie association ; 
arrangements are made by them on board these vessels, for the fbnnation 
of schools for the moral and religious instruction of tlie prisoners on the 
voyage. They are furnished with suitable clothing and other necessaries, 
and the means of employment are provided for them, in the manufacture of 
tach articles as have a ready sale abroad, the produce of which, on their 
arrival at the colony, is applied to their relief 

" Great benefits have resulted from the formation of liadies* Associations 
in various parts of the kingdom. At the house of correction, in Liverpool, 
the female prisoners are employpd under the superintendence of a ladies' 
committee, and the profits are applied to the aid of those whose gfXKl con- 
duct has entitled tliem, on their (li^^cllarjTe, to the confidence of the commits 
tee. All the prisoners in this large prison are now clothed in dresses, the 
making of which, together with the bedding, &c., forms a con.«i(lcrable 
source of employment for tlie female convicts. Reports of a like encou- 
raging nature have been received from feinnle associntions at Bedford, Bris- 
tol Carlisle, Colchester, Derby, Dumfries, Dtirham, Exeter, Glasgow, Lan- 
caater, Nottingham, Plymouth, York and other places.'' 

The results of the labours and suggestions of JVIrs. Fry and 
Vol.!.— 14 
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her worthy associates, had already begun to show themselves 
in legislative provisions. 

A new prison act was ordained containing an important 
amendment relative to the treatment of female prisoners, who 
were directed to be carefully classified and placed under the 
exclusive superintendence of female officers. " This salutary 
provision," says the report, " must naturally be productive of 
the best results." 

The Sixth Report of the London Society shows the rapid 
advance which was made in ameliorating the condition of 
female prisoners. We can readily trace the influence of the 
'* Ladies' committee" in the various changes that took place— 

**The benefit resulting fixxn their unwearied exertions has been more 
permanent and extensive than could have possibly been anticipated from 
the absence of proper classification and the confined limits of this badly* 
constructed prison. Wisely availing themselves of the public interest 
which their plans could not fail to excite, they have established a society 
for the encouragement and formation of committees similar to their own 
in the principal jail towns throughout the kingdom; and it is really de- 
lightful to trace the progress of good feelin^f in the number of such a8H>. 
ciations that are now in operation and conducted with that unostentatious 
yet ardent kindness which is so beautifully characteristic of female bene* 
volence. 

'* In some places, where associations could not be formed, very beneficial 
efllects have been produced by the exertions of ladies who have alone, and 
unsupported, engaged in the u^uous work of visiting female prisoners. 

*'A more strikii^ instance of the consequence of such individual labours 
will not be re<^uiml than the fact, that at one prison, visited by a lady of 
high respectability, six young women, who had abandoned their homes to 
live in habits of profligacy, were restored to their respective &milies, and 
have since affi)rded the most satisfactory proofs of reformation. In a borough 
gaol, of the worst description, where even the separation of the sexes was 
not complete, a female visiter has, for about six j^ears, been engaged in the 
instruction of the criminal of her sex. At this prison the number of com- 
mitments had been so greatly diminii^ed, since tne attendance of this amiar 
ble person, that, at the assizes, the thanks of the corporation were publiclv 
expressed to her by ^e Recorder. The design of this arranfirement would* 
however, be far more efifectually secured, were all the female prisoners of 
a countjr confined in one establishment, for which purpose some of the lesser 
gaols mifi^ht be appropriated, the number of women beinfi^ generally small 
compared to that of men. At Lancaster castle it wiU he seen that a 
most effectual separation has been made for this purpose; and detached 
buildings, with the same view, have been erected by the magistracy of 
Kent, at the extensive county gaol at Maidstone.^' 

We would gladly extend these interesting notices of the la- 
bours of benevolent women in other lands, if we had space be* 
yond what we need for the report of similar services by our 
own country- women, especially the "Prison Association of 
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Women Friends'' in Philadelphia, to which we ha^e before al- 
luded, and whose brief memorial we transfer to our pages, in 
the hope that so good an example of well-doing may excite 
others in our principal cities and towns, where female prison- 
ers are found, to do likewise. For we think we have made it 
abundantly evident that female influence may be properly and 
most advantageously exerted upon this class of suflerers. 

" The Prison Association of Women Friends." 

This Association originated with our beloved and lamented 
friend Mary Wistar, wife of Thomas Wistar, who was inter- 
ested in reading an account of Elizabeth Fry's labours at New- 
gate prison, and in reflecting upon them, was so much impressed 
with the language of our Saviour, " I was sick, and in prison, 
and ye visited me not," that she resolved to make an effort to 
benent the female prisoners of our own city. When the untried 
prisoners were removed from Walnut street to Arch street pri- 
son, an opportunity seemed to present to try whether any thing 
could be effected h)r their advantage. She mentioned her views 
to two other female friends, (whose names we withhold, as they 
are still living,) and found them prepared to unite with her in her 
benevolent undertaking. Accompanied by Thomas Wistar, 
these three friends paid their first visit to the prison in Arch street 
west of Broad, (wnich has since been taken down,) in the 5th 
month (May) of 1823. Other visits, in which they were joined by 
their valued fellow-labourer, Anna Potts, (since deceased) were 
subsequently^ paid; and, feeling that sweet satisfaction which 
is the result of the performance of duty, and believing that the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures could not but be useful to these 
poor creatures to whom no religious instruction had previously 
been oflered, they applied to the Board of Inspectors of public 
prisons, for permission to continue their visits. This request 
was cheerfully panted; and visits were regularly paid to the 
prison on the first day of the week, from 2 to 4 P. M. in the 
summer season, and from 1 to 3 P. M. in the winter. By the 
end of a year, the little band of female visiters was increased 
to the number of thirteen. 

The engagement was entered upon with feelings of weak- 
ness and fear, under a sense of the importance of keeping in 
view our blessed Redeemer's declaration, * Without me, ye can 
do nothing.' The prisoners were collected and arranged; the 
Friends being accommodated on a raised seat facing them. 
After a time of silence, they read a portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and frequently a tract, or extracts from pious authors 
previously selected, humbly desiring that He who in boundless 
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compassion blessed the barley loaves for the multitude, would be 
pleased to prosper their feeble efforts to administer to the com- 
fort and encouragement of this neglected and abandoned class 
of their fellow beings. Counsel and admonition were commu- 
nicated as ability was afforded, and the stream of the gospel 
at some seasons flowed towards these poor prisoners through 
ministering friends, who occasionally accompanied the visiters. 
Owing to the want of classification, and to other obstacles, no. 
attempt could be made to teach the most ignorant to read, but 
tracts were distributed among those who could read, and short 
texts of Scripture, printed in large characters and pasted on 
boards, were hung on the walls in the prisoners' apartment. 
During these visits, while some of the prisoners evinced inat- 
tention and lightness, tears fell freely from the eyes of others. 
Their general condition was truly pitiable and affecting. Many 
of them were vagrants, taken out of the streets in a state of 
intoxication, covered onhr by a few rags ; some of them were 
committed for petty thefts, others for worse crimes, awaiting 
the sitting of the court at which they were to be tried, when, 
if convicted, they were removed to another prison, and if not, 
they were liberated. Thus, the inmates were continually 
changing, and it is probable that the Friends seldom, if ever, 
met exactly the same company on two successive visits. 
Hence there was but little opportunity of knowing much re- 
specting the effects of their labours upon individuals. 

Besides the stated visits on the first day of the week, others 
were frequently made on intermediate days to the sick in the 
nursery, and to those who were confined in cells. The very 
destitute condition of some of the prisoners, with regard to 
clothing, induced the friends to supply them with needful appa- 
rel, and to distribute combs, needles, cotton, &c., among them 
to promote habits of neatness. The demands for such bounty 
were very numerous, and much kind assistance was received 
not only at that time, but repeatedly afterwards, from the ** So- 
ciety for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons," who fur- 
nished the needful materials. 

In the spring of 1824, an infectious disease made its ap- 
pearance in the prison. Apprehending that the confined and 
damp condition of the room, where the prisoners passed the 
day, was a cause of unhealthiness, the Friends addressed a let- 
ter to the Board of Inspectors, calling their attention to this 
subject, and suggesting the advanta^ that would result from 
the construction of a bath-house. They also urged the propri- 
ety of employing a conscientious matron to preside over the 
female prisoners, as it would be within her sphere to enforce 
cleanliness and industry, and to contribute essentially to the 
riffht conducting of the whole department on the women's side 
of the prison. In accordance with their request, a bath house 
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was constructed, and a frame building was erected in the yard, 
which furnished a dry, airy, commodious day-room, but a 
matron was not at that time provided. 

At this period the Association held stated meetings every 
month, (and the practice is still continued,) for the purpose of 
receiving reports from those of their number who had been ap- 
pointed to visit the prison, making arrangements for future 
visits, and conferring together upon the means best calculated 
to promote the improvement of the degraded objects of their 
interest Their feelings were deeply interested by the number 
of children, or quite young girls, who were committed some- 
times for trivial offences, and who were thus exposed, (for 
there was no classification,) to the company of women who 
were hardened in crime. The exposure of these young girls 
to contamination engaged their attention, and the necessity of 
a House of Refuge for juvenile offenders was forcibly brought 
into view, and induced them to exert their feeble endeavours 
in promoting so desirable an object. They addressed a letter 
to *The Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Pri- 
sons,' in which they represented the advantages of such an in- 
stitution. Whether their limited efforts were of any avail or 
not, they had the great satisfaction of seeing the important ob- 
ject gained, at least so far as respects white children, and they 
were no longer pained by witnessing this description of offend- , 
ers enclosed within the walls of a prison, and exposed to the 
company of those calculated so seriously to injure them. 

It appears, by the minutes kept by the Association, that 
their weekly visits to the Arch Street prison were continued, 
with very rare omissions, as long as it was used as a jail, (that 
is, till 1836) except during the prevalence of the cholera, in 
1882. It was with much reluctance that some of them, even 
at that awful season of desolation and death, refrained, in ac- 
cordance with the judgment of their friends, from visiting the 
objects of their solicitude. But, though deprived of the satis- 
faction of imparting instruction at that imp6rtant crisis, they 
were gratified in being permitted to contribute to their comfort 
by making up clothing for them, the materials for which were 
chiefly furnished by * The Society for Alleviating the Miseries 
of Public Prisons.' B v this time two of their number had been 
removed by death, and thirteen new members had joined the 
Association. The minutes inform us, from time to time, that 
the orderly deportment of most of the prisoners during the 
visits paid to them, and the attention given to what was said 
and read to them, afforded encouragement to the friends to 
persevere in their interesting engagement. 

In the 2d month of 1833, the Association resolved to make 
another attempt to ameliorate the condition of the female con- 
victs under their notice. Believing that great loss was sus- 

14* 
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tained for want of the influence of a matron, to reprove and 
restrain the improper conversation and habits of the prisoners, 
they addressed the Prison Society before mentioned, setting 
forth the advantages to be derived from such a change in the 
discipline of the prison, and requesting them to lay it before 
the inspectors of the prison, and use their influence to accom- 
plish the object in view. 

In the 3d month (March) of 1835, having learned that the 
subject of the regulation of the New (County) Prison, which 
was in progress of erection, was before the Legislature, and 
that a committee from the Prison Society was at Harrisburg, 
the Association prepared and forwarded an address similar to 
the one presented to that Society two years before, stating that 
the experience of twelve years had confirmed them more and 
more in the belief, that little expectation could be entertained 
of raising the female convicts above their deplorable situation* 
until they should be placed under the superintendence of offi- 
cers of their own sex, and expressing a hope that the Com- 
mittee would so far co-operate with them as to lay the subject 
before the Legislature. 

In the 11th month (Nov.) of the same year, the Association 
was invited by the Board of Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentia- 
ry to visit the female prisoners confined therein ; and, after seri- 
ous deliberation, they accepted the invitation, their visits to the 
Arch Street Prison being still continued. It was not long be- 
fore they perceived, with pleasure, the benefit the prisoners 
were deriving from their entire separation from each other, 
and the softening influence of the uniform kindness with which 
they were treated by the Matron and the other officers of the 
establishment They rejoiced also in this exhibition of the 
progress of those Christian principles which had so wonderfully 
ameliorated the condition of the prisoner, and instead of crush- 
ing the sensibility of the woman by chains and stripes, unkind- 
ness and reproach, sought, in the spirit of love, to lead her to 
the footstool of Divine Mercy, and encourage her to lay the 
foundation of a new character by repentance and amendment 
of life, through that assistance which is never denied to those 
who sincerely seek it. The system of separate confinement 
aflforded increased facilities to the members of the Association 
in their labours for the religious instruction of the convicts, 
and they began to teach them regularly to spell and read. The 
solitary situation of the prisoners prevented them from endea- 
vouring to destroy in each other's minds the little good seed 
which might have been sown, and led them almost unavoidably 
to reflect on what had been read and said to them during the 
visits. The visiting day was changed from the first to the 
sixth day of tlie week, and, subsequently, to the second, and 
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the whole afternoon was devoted to the engagement This ar- 
rangement continues at the present time. 

In the 8th month (August) of 1836, the inmates of the Arch 
Street Prison were removed to the new County Prison, and 
the Association, continuing to feel an earnest desire for the 
improvement of the female prisoners, applied to the Inspec- 
tors for permission to visit it They were cordially invited 
to do so, whenever, and as often as it might suit their conve- 
nience. The Association was thus divided into two branch- 
es, one visiting at the Eastern Penitentiary and the other 
at the County Prison. The latter soon observed, with great 
satisfaction, a change in the County Prison, similar to that 
which had been before noticed in the Eastern Penitentiary. 
The order and neatness of the establishment, and the humanity 
and interest manifested by the keepers towards the convicts, 
excited a hope that instances of reformation would be more nu- 
merous than they had heretofore been. The visiting day at this 
Institution also, was changed from the first to the second day of 
the week. A Library was commenced for the use of the prison- 
ers; tracts and books were purchased by the Association with 
their own funds and donations from their friends, and presents of 
Bibles and Testaments were received from the American Bible 
Society and the Bible Association of Friends. The hopes of the 
visiters were not disappointed ; for, in the minutes made during 
the following year, we find the following record. * An improve- 
ment is silently making its way among the prisoners. Several 
of them are diligently trying to learn to spell and read ; others 
repeat Scripture lessons with interest and attention. Tracts or 
suitable books are furnished to them weekly to read, when their 
tasks of spooling or sewing are done. Their Matron^ who ap- 
pears really interested for their good, often visits them, and at- 
tends to their lessons during the recess of the visiters.* We 
find, from time to time, during the succeeding years, notices, 
that situations at service, in respectable families, generally in 
the country, have been procured through the exertions of the 
visiters, for those prisoners, who, at the expiration of their sen- 
tence, appeared to be sincerely penitent and anxious to * cease 
to do evil and learn to do well.' The Moyamensing branch 
of the Prison Association arc in the practice of sending Annual 
Reports of their labours to the Prison Society, &c., through 
whose kindness they are furnished with a conveyance to the 
Prison. Quarterly meetings are held by the Association, at 
which reports are produced from each body of visiters, giv- 
ing an account of their labours during the preceding three 
months. 

The Association numbers, at present, twenty-four members, 
thirteen of whom visit the County Prison, and eleven the East- 
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era Penitentiary. Of the latter, a committee of four friendi 
generally attend at one time. The prisoners are equally di- 
vided among them, and the number of female convicts is at 
present so small that at least half an hour is devoted to each 
one. Many of them give us great satisfaction by the interest 
they manifest in preparing their lessons, the neatness of their 
cells, their contentment and industry, and their gratitude to 
those who visit and instruct them. Not unfrequently we re- 
ceive from them the acknowledgment that they have derived 
benefit from their isolated situation, together with the Christian 
care that is extended to them ; and some of them express even 
thankfulness that they have been checked in their downward 
career by being placed within the walls of the Penitentiary. 
There are many who did not know the letters of the alphabet, 
at the time of their admission, and it is pleasing to witness the 
eagerness with which these study their spelling-books. Igno- 
rance being a promoter of idleness, and idleness often the pa- 
rent of crime, it is a great satisfaction to hear those who could 
not read at all, or who read with difficulty, when thev entered 
the prison, read fluently and understandingly before they leave 
it Those who are able to do so, commit to memory portions 
of the Holy Scriptures, and some of them have learned to write 
very neatly on tne slate. 

But it is not only in teaching them to read the Bible for 
themselves, that we feel interested ; we are concerned, as abi- 
lity is afforded, to set before them their sinful condition in the 
sight of a just and holy God, and to exhort them to flee from 
the wrath to come by repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ Their attention is directed to the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world, and to his Spirit, inwardly 
revealed, which is ' a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart,' and a swift witness against all evil. 

It has often been our lot to witness the fruits of depravity 
and vice under frightful mien, and to listen to the acknowledg- 
ment of crimes, which the prisoners, under the power of con- 
viction, have been constrained to disclose, although they had 
eluded the eye of justice; so that when it has been least 
expected, we have known instances of sorrow for sin, and a 
desire manifested for amendment of heart and life. Though 
many are the discouragements and disappointments we meet 
with, yet some of us feel that we dare not retreat from this 
field of labour, whilst impressed with a hope that there may 
be amonff these degraded ones, those to whom the blessed Sa^ 
viour will be pleased to manifest his redeeming love. We 
have had the satisfaction of procuring situations in private fa- 
milies, for several, who, we thought, had given evidence during 
their imprisonment, that they were sincerely desirous of living 
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honestly and respectably in future. Several of these are co- 
loured, and, from some of them, we have received testimonials 
of their being comfortably provided for, and we are encou- 
raged to believe that they have been strengthened to adhere to 
the good resolutions formed while they were in prison. One of 
these individuals has been several years in a puolic institution 
in the neighbourhood of this city, where she continues to con- 
duct in a becoming manner. But we often regret the want of 
an asylum, in which, as a temporary home, we could place the 
liberated convict and test her resolutions, before venturing to 
obtain a situation for her in a private family. 

Among the circumstances which have afforded us encou- 
ra^ment, is the following, an account of which has been fur- 
nidied by one of the visiters of the County Prison. It is the 
case of a coloured woman, to whom, we believe, divine mercy 
was extended as at the eleventh hour. She had been several 
times committed for theft; and possessing naturally a weak 
mind, was easily overpowered by temptation, the sin of intem- 
perance giving strength to her other evil propensities. The 
labours of the visiters for a while appeared ineffectual ; but 
during her last commitment, she was, through divine grace, 
enabled to see herself in a new light, assuring the committee 
that she felt more concerned for her soul than she had ever 
done before, and was determined to seek earnestly for salva- 
tion. Her health, though at that time apparently good, began 
to decline; and in a conversation which subsequently took 

Elace, she remarked that she felt herself to be * a great sinner.' 
Tpon being reminded that the blessed Saviour came into the 
world ' not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance/ 
and her visiter pointing her to Him, as the sinner*s only hope^ 
she received it as glad tidings, and it seemed that the conviction, 
for the first time, darted into her soul, that she could be an ob- 
ject of redeeming mercy. It is consoling to believe that 
thus late in life she was brought to sincere repentance, and 
became a suppliant at the footstool of pardoning love, and ex- 
perienced the forgiveness of her sins. 

Other deeply mteresting cases have come under our no- 
tice, several of which have been published by the Association, 
in the form of tracts, in the hope that they may be instrumen- 
tal in encouraging other poor wanderers to accept the offers of 
redeeming love, that when the hour of death arrives, they too, 
through unutterable mercy, may be favoured with a comforta- 
ble hope, that their sins are pardoned, and that a mansion of 
Pest has been prepared for them by the * Friend of sinners.* 

Pkiladelphia, ^ month, 1845. 
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Art. U. — Eight days at the Eastern Penitentiary and Moyamen* 

sing Prison^ by a German Count. 

Some persons, who have become convinced that the separate 
system of prison discipline is on the whole as safe and economi- 
cal, as it is certainly more humane and effective than any other, 
still listen with creduUty to any new suggestions of defects or 
mischiefs. Failing to establish a single objection against the sys- 
tem in general, they have sought for some ground of animadver- 
sion in its influence on individuals, or particular classes. And 
perhaps no class has been more frequently singled out for this 
purpose than our German convicts. Whether it has been 
thought that they have a peculiar temperament, more suscepti- 
ble of injurious effects from separation than convicts generally; 
or whether it is intended to give more plausibility and seeming 
definiteness to the objector's statement, we do not pretend to 
divine. 

But we are certainly very glad to have the testimony of an 
intelligent and impartial witness — ^himself a German, — ^who 
has given close personal attention to this specific point, and 
who is abundantly competent to investigate the facts and their 
bearings. We allude to Count GU^rtz, a young nobleman, 
a resident of Darmstadt in Germany, and travelling through our 
country to acquaint himself with our republican institutions 
and their results. There is something of uncommon interest 
in the history of this young stranger. We understand that he 
is a descendant of Count de Gdrtz, the last faithful friend and 
minister of Charles XII, of Sweden, whose fidelity was illy 
requited by the Swedish nobles. As soon as the death of 
Charles became known, the senate united with the aristocracy 
in electing to the throne Ulrike Eleonore, the youneer sister of 
the king. Apprehending that Count Gdrtz would espouse the 
cause of Gottorp, prince of Holstein and son of an older sister 
of Charles, they resolved on his ruin. He was arrested on his 
. return from the isle of Aland, where he had just concluded a 
treaty of peace and alliance with Russia. To give colour to 
the nefarious deed, he was charged with the singular crime of 
having slanderously misrepresented the nation to the king, and 
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was condemned to lose his head. This barbarous transaction 
occurred in 1710 ; and to avenge the wrong, the Czar visited 
the Swedish coast with devastating war, and continued his de- 
predations till the peace of 1721 gave relief to the suflfering 
kingdom. . But to return to the young Count who, among other 
objects of interest which our country presented, became much 
interested in our different prisons. 

It seems that he had seen in some publication, and had also 
heard from some wary friend, a very sad account of the fate 
of German prisoners, who were so unfortunate as to fall under 
the separate system of discipline! By some writer it was 
positively asserted that " at least 70 per cent of German prison- 
ers confined in the Eastern Penitentiary had become insane.'* 
Another said, " almost all German prisoner^ become mentally 
alienated during their period of confinement ;" and still another 
affirmed, without any mincing of the matter, that << all the Ger- 
man prisoners, with few exceptions, were actually mad." 

Determined to ascertain for himself the true state of things, 
the Count made it the chief end of his sojourn in Philadelphia 
to visit the Eastern Penitentiary; and also the County Prison^ 
which is subject to the like separate discipline. Accordingly he 
devoted six hours of eight successive days to this examination, — 
and we have been favoured with a very interesting summary 
of his observations. Count Gdrtz had one, two or three per- 
sonal interviews with each of the eleven German convicts in 
the County Prison, and with each of the twenty-three German 
convicts in the Eastern Penitentiary. He expressed his grati- 
tude for the facilities which were afforded him in prosecuting his 
labour of love ; and mentioned with evident emotion the liber- 
ality and candour of the inspectors and other officers of both 
institutions in giving him all the information they possessed, as 
well as free access to the unhappy individuals themselves ^— 
thus enabling him to gain a full knowledge of the circumstan- 
ces of each, without being embarrassed by the presence of a 
third party, and showing that the institutions were prepared 
and disposed to abide any scrutiny. His inquiries were, how- 
ever, almost exclusively confined to the investigation of the 
dreadful rumours to which we have referred, and to these, 
therefore! the attention of our readers will be chiefly directed. 
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Among the Gennan convicts, our traveller found an old 
soldier, who was evidently disordered in mind. While in the 
service, he received a severe sword-thrust upon the head. He 
was evidently insane when he was committed, and should, 
without doubt, have been taken to a lunatic asylum. But as 
in many other cases, the want of such an institution left the 
court without any alternative. It was the prison, or unr^ 
stricted freedom. Of course, this case was not set to the ac- 
count of this or any other system of prison discipline, nor couU 
it be, any more than the scar on his head. 

Another individual was mentioned to him — an inmate of the 
County Prison — ^whose mind was supposed to have been, at 
times, unfavourably affected by the mode of discipline. He 
was an elderly and very talkative man, of singular manners; 
but the Count satisfied himself that. his mental faculties were 
in no degree impaired. It was not difficult to conceive, how* 
ever, that his very eccentric manners, and his imperfect know- 
ledge of our language, might have combined to give the im- 
pression that he was not of usually sound mind. This was by 
no means a general impression, however, even among the 
officers. So far from it, most of them entertained no doubt of 
his sanity, and the Count thinks that no German visiters would 
have had doubts of it for a moment. It was probably one of 
those numerous cases which often occur in the community at 
large, and which are so near the dividing line between the sane 
and the insane, that it depends on very slight circumstances 
whether they shall be left at liberty or placed under hospital 
treatment His attention was also directed to an old man in 
the Eastern Penitentiary, who, he thinks, was compelled, by 
severe want, to become a thief. It is the misfortune of the 
unhappy man to know not a word of English, and, like others 
in the same predicament, he is disposed to be suspicious 
that he is not justly treated. That he was unused to a seden- 
tary Ufe — that he was, at one time, depressed and unhappy, 
(though the time of his liberation was then at hand,) — and 
that he had even meditated suicide, were admitted circum- 
stances; but there was not a tittle of evidence that the natural 
force of his mind was at all abated. On the contrary, he re- 
lated to his benevolent and noble countryman, with surprising 
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accuracy and minuteness, the scenes of his misfortunes since 
he landed in the United States ; and the Count tells us, in so 
many -words, that he " looked, in vain, for a single symptom 
of mental aberration." 

As an exemplification of the fullness and fairness of Count 
Grdrtz's investigation, wc may advert to the case of another 
German convict, in the Eastern Penitentiary, who was said to 
%e subject to severe paroxysms of headache, and to be in the 
habit of ''playing upon his forehead with his hands." This lat- 
ter circumstance awakened the suspicion of our traveller, and 
induced him to examine the case with extraordinary vigilance; 
but he fully satisfied himself, by repealed visits, at different 
times, and under a variety of circumstances, that his under- 
standing was quite clear, and that, whatever singularity might 
be discernible in his manners or ailments, they were not attri- 
butable to any thing in the prison or its discipline. 

The designation of a particular class of prisoners as pecu- 
liar sufferers, under the separate system, gave much definite- 
ness to the Count's inquiries; but they w^ere still further defined 
and restricted by a reference to a single faculty as especially 
exposed to injury. The Count had been told, it seems, among 
other evidences of the disastrous influence of the separate prin- 
ciple on German prisoners, that it impaired their memory. In- 
deed, a German prisoner, whom he visited just before his dis- 
charge, complained to him of this effect. Of course he direct- 
ed his careful attention to that subject 

It is self-evident, that this, or any other faculty, whose health 
and vigour depends, mainly, on exercise, will be weakened if 
the means and opportunities of exercising it are too long with- 
drawn. It is so with our physical powers. Those who are chief- 
ly conversant with external objects, and who rely on the succes- 
Bion of a diversity of such objects to keep the memory in active 
exercise, will feel the change which separate imprisonment in- 
volves. And so it turned out in the investigations of Count Gortz. 
Those convicts, whose previous habits of life had been less 
active, and who were accustomed to reading and reflection, 
not only made no suggestion of a weakness of memory, but 
assured him that this faculty had been sensibly strengthened 

Vol. I.— 15 
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during their imprisonment And, in regard to most of the 
others, he found this remarkable fact, that they remembered^ 
and could repeat, almost literallj/, at his second visit, the con- 
versation that occurred at the first : " An incontestible proof," 
he justly says, '< that their memory was not impaired, but 
merely in a state of rest." 

That there are some peculiar hardships in the condition of 
German prisoners must be admitted on all hands. The offences 
which have brought them into condemnation have been, for 
the most part, committed before they have become acquainted 
with the language and customs of the United States. Many 
have been deceived and ill treated by their own countrymen, 
who had preceded them in emigration, and were belter versed 
in the ways of the world. This produces deep mortification 
and depression. Pinched with want— disappointed— deceived 
and desperate, they are easily duped by practised villains, or 
readily yield to temptation. When detected, they find them- 
selves subjected to every disadvantage, as strangers and foreign- 
ers ; and all this aggravates tlie severity of tlieir doom, and 
might lead one to expect many cases among them of strong 
excitement and consequent mental imbecility, or alienation. 
But Count Gortz, with all this, was agreeably disappointed in 
the general appearance of the German convicts. He ascertained, 
satisfactorily to himself, that of the whole thirty-four whom he 
visited, not more than four were atrociously criminal. Most of 
them freely confessed their guilt, and expressed a firm deter- 
mination to return to their native land after the expiration of 
their sentence. He speaks of five or six cases among them, 
as instances of deep religious reformation, and this under many 
obvious disadvantages in respect to the means of instruction; 
and he attributes a large portion of the best influence exerted 
upon them, to the humanity of the treatment, (" so charac- 
teristic of the system,") and which they themselves acknow- 
ledged with gratitude. 

The bodily health of the prisoners was also among the special 
topics of the Count's inquiry, and the result was very satisfac- 
tory. Taking into consideration, that no man can be reason- 
ably expected to enjoy as good health when in prison as when 
at large, and the further circumstance^ that the inmates of the 
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cells are often negligent or obstinate in using the means of ven- 
tilation, which are under their own control, he does not think 
there is any reasonable ground to distrust the system, so far as 
this point is concerned. That there may be improvements in 
the arrangement and occupation of the cells, and in the method 
of heating and ventilating them, is by no means improbable, 
but the inquiry with our traveller was, not how much more 
healthful the prison might be made, but whether the separate 
SYSTEM, AS such, was Unfavourable to health ; and this, he fully 
satisfied himself, was not its tendency. 

Two convicts are mentioned at the Eastern Penitentiary, who 
'were regarded by the Count with special interest, and whom 
he considered as a <* real curiosity,^^ inasmuch as they found 
themselves " not only well, but in the fullest sense of the word, 
€cmfortable.** They had both been in the army, and were un- 
doubtedly accustomed to strict discipline. One of them was 
considerably advanced in life, ami a notorious vagabond, who 
looked upon his residence as " a comfortable home" — a resting 
place from the toils and troubles of a vagabond's life. The 
other, though but about forty years old, expressed his compla- 
cency in a sort of private, or confidential way, not knowing but 
that the discipline might be made more rigid if it was suspect- 
ed that it was so willingly endured. He seemed to appreciate 
iiilly the blessings of personal liberty, but at the same time to 
possess an equanimity, in the enjoyment of which he quite lost 
sight of his unhappy condition. 

We have thus given the substance of the observations 
and conclusions of this intelligent gentleman, whose position 
and motives must give to his testimony very great weight. 
But lest it may be supposed, by some, that a class of twenty 
or thirty convicts, of a common national origin, and perhaps 
of peculiar national temperament, opens but a very narrow 
field of inquiry on such a subject and affords but a very con- 
tracted standard by which to determine the effects of any par- 
ticular discipline, we must add, that some of the mischiefs of 
error and misrepresentation can be remedied in no other way. 
The mountain must be removed by patient and toilsome labour, 
— ^ gpade-fuU at a time. We think our worthy friend, the 
Count, has enabled us to silence all appeals to Germait convicts, 
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in support of anti-separate views, and in due time we hope to 
be equally successful in exposing other, and, perhaps, more 
plausible errors of a kindred nature. 



Art. III. — Second Report of the Commissioners for the Cfovem" 
ment of the Pentonville Prison^ {near London.) — 1844. Folio, 
pp. 56. 

We cannot but rejoice in the success which has attended 
this great experiment, under the auspices of the British go- 
vernment, in the application of the separate system of prison 
discipline. For, though the institution to which we are about 
to call attention differs in many important respects from any 
American prison on the same principle, its brief history fur- 
nishes the most clear and gratifying evidence that most of the 
popular objections which have been strenuously urged against 
that principle, in both countries, are entirely groundless. And 
we hope it will not be esteemed the fruit of national, or local 
vanity if we add, that the Pentonville prison would probably not 
have been constructed on its present admirable plan, if its decid- 
ed eligibility had not been previously tested at our Eastern Peni- 
tentiary. We are the more interested in this enterprise of the 
British government, because, though but a handful of men 
(comparatively) are brought under its benign influence, it will 
be the means (if successful) of establishing, beyond controver- 
sy, some important points of prison discipline, which many 
writers and statesmen have thought, or feigned to think, quite 
problematical. 

Pentonville is a district in the northern suburbs of London, 
and aflbrds a very favourable and healthy site, (two or three 
miles from St Paul's,) for this and one or two other public in- 
stitutions. The corner-stone of the Model prison was laid by 
the Duke of Normanby, in the spring of 1840; and on the 21st 
of December, 1842, it was opened for the reception of male 
prisoners, upon their first conviction, between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five, and sentenced to transportation for a 
term not exceeding fifteen years. 
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It should be remembered at the outset of our examination 
of this report, that a prisoner, upon his discharge from a 
British, or, indeed, any European prison, labours under dis- 
advantages which our prisoners never need encounter. La- 
bour, of every kind, is in such demand and is so well remune- 
rated, tJiat the means of acquiring a livelihood are within the 
reach of all, in our country. But it is far otherwise in the 
densely populated cities and towns of England. Ilencc, what- 
ever abuses are chargeable on the system of transportation, it 
is considered that far better opportunity of reformation is af- 
forded in the colony than at home. — " Considering the exces- 
sive supply of labour in this country," says Sir J. R. Gra- 
ham, " its consequent depreciation, and the fastidious rejection 
of all those whose character is tainted, I wish to admit no 
prisoner into Pentonvillc who is not sentenced to transporta- 
tion, and who is not doomed to be transported." This cir- 
cumstance accounts for some peculiarities in the rules and 
discipline of the prison, which clearly show that it is ra- 
ther a prison of instruction and probation than a penitentiary. 
Still there are features in the sentence of a Pentonvillc convict 
much more severe than are found in the majority of our sen- 
tences. His entrance there is an assurance to him that all 
his connections with his native land are severed — for ever, 
and that he is destined to a life of labour in another hemi- 
sphere. — " From the day of his entrance into prison," says Sir 
James, " while I extinguish the hope of return to his family and 
friends, I would o{)en to him, fully and distinctly, the fate 
which awaits him, and the degree of influence which his own 
conduct will infallibly have over his future fortunes." — He is 
taught to feel that, from that day he enters on a new career. 
He is told that his imprisonment is a period of probation ; that 
it will not be prolonged beyond eighteen months ; that an op- 
portunity will be afforded to him, while in prison, for learning, 
under the best instructors, those arts which will enable him to 
earn his bread; that moral and religious knowledge will be 
imparted to him, as a guide for his future life; that at the end 
of the eighteen months, when a just estimate can be formed of 
the effect produced on his character, by the previous course of 
discipline, he will be sent to Van Dieman^s Land ; that, if he 

15* 
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behave himself well, he will receive what is called a " iicliet of 
leave,^^ which is equivalent to freedom after the first half of his 
term has elapsed, with the certainty of abundant support as the 
reward of industry.* If he behaves himself indifferently, he 
will receive what is called a ^^ probationat y pass,*^ which will 
secure to him but a portion of his earnings, and which will 
leave him subject to many galling restraints. But if the disci- 
pline of the prison proves entirely ineffectual for his reform, he 
will be transported to another penal settlement, (Tasman's 
Peninsula,) there to work in a gang, as an abject convict, 
without wages or liberty in any degree ! And the further pro- 
vision is made, ihat any prisoner, who proves to be incorrigi- 
ble, or whose health fails, within the probationary term, may 
be removed at the discretion of the government. 

It will be seen at once, that laudable and powerful motives 
are brought to bear, with great force, on the minds of convicts 
under this arrangement, of which, or of any similar incitement, 
none of our Prisons can have the advantage. 

The regulations which are established for carrying out this 
classification, in the colonies, though intricate, are in the highest 
degree ingenious, and, so far as we can judge, practicable and 
efficient. The mode of receiving ])risoners at Pentonville is 
substantially the same with that practised at our Eastern Peni- 
tentiary. We should suppose, however, that if all is done 
which the rules require, more care and pains are taken to in- 
form convicts fully of their duties, responsibilities, and pros- 
pects, at the outset, in the English prison, than in any of oiir's 
with which we are ac(|nainted. 

A copy of the Prison Rules is suspended in each cell, and, 
to such as cannot read, the Governor is rcijuired to cause them 
to be read, within twenty-four hours after admission. These 
rules inform him, (among other things,) that he is forbidden to 
communicate with any other prisoner ; that he is permitted, at 
any time, to apply to see any officer of the prison, or to send a 
petition to the officers of state ; and that the officers are re- 
quired to exercise their authority with firmness, temper and 



* If the sentence be transportation for life, it is estimated, fox the pax^ 
poses of this provision, as a term of twenty-four years. 
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humanity; to abstain from all irritating language, and not to 
strike a prisoner. Besides the card of rules, a full and plain 
exposition of the probationary character of their imprisonment 
is also printed, and suspended before them. 

It is not a matter of surprise that the prisoners, generally, 
should desire to be placed, at once, in the first class, Avith the 
hope, probably, that they shall retain that position. To give 
this desire its due influence, without sacrificing its disciplining 
eflicacy, they are assured, that if their conduct is good for the 
first six months, they shall receive a badge, consisting of a single 
red stripe on the sleeve of the jacket, and a second and simi- 
lar one at the end of twelve months, which will be almost equi- 
valent to a first class standing at the end of their term. And, 
as a proof of the effect of this discipline, we are told, that of 
four hundred and twenty-five prisoners, who have been six 
months, or more, in confinement, at the date of the report, all 
but seven have attained this creditable distinction ! 

To those who once urged it as an objection to the separate 
system, that the cells would allow of very few, and these the 
least profitable occupations, it must seem strange to hear, that 
in the Peiitomnlle Prison are carpenters, joiners, implement- 
makers, turners, weavers, rug and mat-makers, tailors, shoe 
and basket-makers, tinmen, blacksmiths and nail-makers." 
They are supplied with means of employment, in the intervals 
of labour or study. Each cell is furnished with a slate, books, 
and materials for writing. There is also a daily attendance 
on chapel-services, and upon school exercises on earh alternate 
day. And at any hour of the day or night, any convict can, 
by means of a bell, bring to his aid, in a few moments, the 
proper officer of his ward. 

Some years since it was mentioned as a serious objection to 
the separate system, that a prisoner could not summon help if 
he should need it suddenly ! We have never yet seen or heard 
of a person on the separate plan that was not as safe in this 
respect as are the lodgers at most public or private houses, 
and not a case has occurred in the fifteen years that the East- 
em Penitentiary has been occupied, of the least suffering or 
inconvenience on that score. Into such thin air do theoreti- 
cal objections often vanish ! 
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One feature which distinguishes the Model Prison at Pen- 
Umville from any prison in our country, constructed on the 
principle of separation, is the assembling the convicts together 
for chajxjl service, and for some other purposes. And hence 
some of the opposers of the separate system, as adopted in our 
country, have attempted to make the impression that that fea- 
ture is discarded from the Pentonville regime. The officers' 
report shows that not the least relaxation of this feature is al- 
lowed. On the contrary, the Inspectors expressly state, that 
the utmost vigilance has been exercised in order " to preserve 
inviolate this important principle of separate confinement, which 
deprives prisoners of the means of recognizing each other on 
leaving the prison. To effect this o])jcct, each prisoner, when 
out of his cell for any purpose, wears his cap with the peak 
down, which is sufficiently large to cover the face as low 
as the mouth, and effectually prevents prisoners from becom- 
ing acquainted with each other's features." And it is added, 
that " so entirely has this arrangement answered the purpose, 
that we have no reason to believe that since the opening of the 
prison, a period of fifteen months, a single instance has occur- 
red of one prisoner having seen the countenance of another 
prisoner." 

It will readily occur to our readers that this feature of the 
separate system, important as they esteem and strictly as they 
enforce it, is of much less importance to them than to us. The 
transport ship must necessarily bring convicts into a mu- 
tual acquaintance, and they are to be all alike citizens of a 
convict community when they reach their destination. But 
with us there is no such prolonged and extended convict- 
relation. The day his term of imprisonment expires, the man 
is his own master, (if he will be,) and his best earthly hope of 
being and remaining so is, that he shall not be recognised by a 
prison acquaintance. 

It has been urged, as we said, by the opposers of the sepa- 
rate principle, that the Pentonville discipline allows the convicts 
to assemble for worship ; and this, they say, is an important 
relaxing modification of the same principle as it is adopted 
among us. 

Having endeavoured to establish the objection, (and if esta- 
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blishedy it would certainly be a very grave one,) that no fa- 
vourable opportunity for giving religious instruction could be 
afforded unless the prisoners are assembled in one body, they 
now say, that this was seen to be a difficulty, and in the con- 
struction of the Mode] Prison, it is obviated. It is true, that 
the convicts are there brought into a common room — a chapel, 
which is accessible from all the corridors. — Each individual, 
closely hooded, with only a sufficient aperture to enable him 
to see his way, passes from his cell to his seat or stall, which 
projects upward so far as completely to screen the person from 
the eve of his fellows in front and rear. An officer is at the 
place to close and lock the door of each stall, the moment the 
convict has entered it. He thus receives the second and suc- 
ceeding prisoners — his eye being fixed on each as he advances. 
Five hundred prisoners are transferred from their cells to these 
stalls, and quietly seated, in about five minutes, and that under 
the superintendence of but three, or, at most, four officers. 
When thus seated, the officiating minister can see all the con- 
victs, and all the convicts can see him ; but, as it respects each 
other, they are as perfectly isolated as they are in the Eastern 
Penitentiary. 

And what is fairly to be inferred from all this 1 Why, pos- 
sibly, that the forms of worship prescribed by the " Established 
Church," and adopted as part of the discipline of the prison,* 
cannot be observed properly but by an assembling together of 
the worshippers. Or, perhaps it is not easy to obtain a suffi- 
cient number of religious teachers of that church to address 



'^ One of the prison regulations is, that any person of a different com- 
munion from that of tlie established church may obtain leave, from tlie pro- 
per dlicer, to be absent from chapel ; and another provides, tliat wlien any 
prisoner shall be of a religious persuasion differing from that of the " Esta- 
bliflhed church,** a minister of such persuasion, at the special request of 
such prisoner, shall be allowed to visit him at proper and reasonable times, 
and under certain regulations. This is a wise and just provision, and we 
think goes as far as the most zealous advocate of liberty of conscience could 
raiflonably desire. The practice which is said to obtain in some prisons, in 
the United States, of admitting persons as religious teachers, merely be- 
cause some of the convicts are supposed to be of the like faith with them- 
selves, 10 liable to monstrous abusea To impose on the prisoner's conscience 
n u cruel as to violate it 
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the convicts in sections or departments. But whatever else 
may be the reason, it certainly is not that the social principle 
may be introduced, for it is excluded; nor is it that religious 
instruction could not be as well, or better given in some other 
form. So far from it, it is to his seclusion, to his absolute se- 
paration from other convicts, that the good effects of the 
religious instruction are ascribed. It is the " separate ooir- 
FiNEME^TT of the prisoncr," say the commissioners, "that com- 
pels him to reflect, day after day, on the privations he is suf- 
fering, as the punishment of crime.'* It is this " that is so 
highly advantageous in generating or reviving the better feel- 
ing of his nature, and in producing habits of labour, and a 
cheerful spirit of industry." Nothing of all this can be predi- 
cated of any prison of the Auburn construction. 

Indeed, it is a remarkable feature of the report before us (as 
we shall take another occasion to notice) that it so clearly 
demonstrates, that the most important and desirable advantages 
which the Model Prison is supposed to secure, are involved 
in and identified with the ** principle of separation^ It shows 
that they can be secured upon no other principle, and so far 
the success of the Model Prison is a triumphant refutation of 
all anti-separate arguments. 

The success which has attended the Pentonvillc experiment 
in respect to the instruction of the convicts in a trade , deserves 
special notice. It forcibly illustrates the futility of another objec- 
tion which has been urged against the separate system, viz. the 
difliculty of teaching how work is to be done.* Each prisoner 
in the Model Prison is taught his trade in his cell. Very few 
of them have (at their admission) any knowledge of the trade to 
which they are put, and a majority have no trade whatever. 

* ** If it (labour) is introduced, what kind shall it be; who shall teach how 
the work is to be done, and see tliat it is done well ; or how the persons on 
whom these duties devolve, are conveniently to get access to the prisoners 1 
are questions which have had so little consideration in the construction (of 
the EaHtem Penitentiary) " as to make it probable that the original design 
was not to introduce labour." — Second Report of Prison Disc. Soc, JSof^ 
ton, 1827, p. 76. 

Why not just as well have concluded, that the fiicilities of introducing 
labour were so obvious, that the question was not even raised reelecting its 
practicability ? 
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Thus* of thirty-one weavers, nine only were weavers by trade ; 
of thirty-one basket workers, none knew the trade at their ad- 
mission ; of sixty-eight carpenters, seven were so by trade ; of 
ninety-four mat and rug makers, not one was so by trade ; of 
one hundred and forty-three tailors, ten only were tailors by 
trade; and of thirty-seven shoemakers, but one was so by 
trade. Of the whole four hundred and four, three hundred 
and seventy-seven required instruction as apprentices. 

The teachers of the various trades go from cell to cell and 
give such instruction to each convict as his progress and ca- 
pacity require. And as only ten of these instructors were 
employed during the period to which this inquiry relates, we 
may, for present purposes, suppose the average number of raw 
apprentices to each master, to be at least forty. 

Now let us look at the success with which these useful and 
profitable trades have been taught, to raw hands, in large 
classes, and with each apprentice in a shop by himself, and 
always entirely secluded from his fellow-convicts. Our testi- 
mony is derived from a personal examination of each convict's 
work, made by a joint commission of the head manufacturer, 
the clerk of the works, and the trades-masters, and their return 
presents four classes. The first embraces those who under- 
stand their business well enough to get a good living at it. The 
second, such as have been for a less time under instruction, but 
stand as well as No. 1 did, at their stage of instruction, and 
could now gain a fair living. The third consists of doubtful 
apprentices, dull but advancing slowly, and the fourth the un- 
teachable and all but hopeless. The numbers under these 
classes respectively, indicate the advance of all the convicts. 



TRADE. 


CLASS. 


1 


2 


3 4 


Tailore, - 
Shoemakers, 
Carpenters, &c. - 
Rug and mat weavers, - 
CoUon and linen weavers, 
Basket makers, - 

Total, - 


62 
24 
18 
14 
15 
7 


33 
52 
27 
31 
8 
21 


27 
33 
20 
11 

3 


18 
11 

4 

1 


140 


172 


04 


34 
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This is certainly a flattering return; for it shows that out of 
four hundred and forty convicts, three hundred and twelve 
succeeded in attaining, from a year's instruction, knowledge 
enough of their chosen trades to enable them to gain a fair 
living by the pursuit of them. And to what, as the chief causOt 
is it ascribed 1 Hear the report : 

" The commissioners feel themselves justified in attributing this remark- 
able progfresB to that system of separate confinement and moral discipline 
to which eacli prisoner is subjected. His mind is brought into exercise as 
well as his labour, his attention is undivided, he is interested in his occupsr 
tion, he feels the present as well as the future value of tlic trade he is 
learning," &c. 

The bill of mortality at Pentonville will not be cited, we 
presume, by the opponents of the separate system, to show its 
deleterious influence on health. If it is cited at all, it will pro- 
bably be to show that the prison is healthy in spite of itself 1 
Of five hundred and twenty-five prisoners admitted from 
December 21, 1842, to December 31, 1843, only two died. 
One of the deaths occurred only seven days after admission^ 
and was the result of an old disorder of the brain and kidneys ; 
and the other was occasioned by an acute consumption, after 
^vs^ weeks confinement I Only twelve cases of severe sick- 
ness occurred during the year. The statistics of this head of 
the report are exceedingly clear, concise and satisfactory, but 
we do not dwell on them at large, as there arc otlicr topics 
which we cannot omit to notice. 

And first among these, is the effect of the separate principle^ 
as modified at Pentonville, on the minds of the convicts. The 
remarks upon the subject, made by one of the gentlemen,* who 
took a prominent part in the late proceedings of our friends in . 
New York, for the formation of a prison society, are calcu- 
lated to make an entirely wrong impression, and this we are 
sure he would regret. He spoke of his visit to the model pri- 
son in 1843, and said, "The prisoners are provided with a 
great numl>er of exercising yards ; they receive, during the 
week, moral and other religious instruction in a common chapel, 
by a number of teachers ; are visited by their friends once in 

* Mr. Tellkampf: 
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three months, and remuin only one year and an half in prison," 
&c. "All these arrangements are made," he says, "in order to 
diminish the danger to the mind of the prisoner which exists in 
the Penitentiaries of the Philadelphia system, but as yet in 
vain: seven cases of hallucination have occurred there during 
the last year (during the first year of the existence of the pri- 
son) in spite of all the ameliorations and improvements of that 
system."* 

Now, protesting against the assumption of Mr. T., that there 
is more danger to the mind of a prisoner under the Pennsylvania 
system, properly administered, than under the Auburn or any 
other system — we would respectfully ask, what is the feature 
of the separate system, as adopted at Pentonville, to which he 
ascribes the " seven cases of hallucination ?" 

It cannot be the want of free out-of-door exercise, which the 
opponents of the system in our country think so necessary. 
For each prisoner has at least one hour, daily, for this special 
purpose. 

It cannot be the want of moral and religious instruction re- 
ceived in a common assembly, for they have this daily, and to 
a much greater extent than is permitted in any prison in the 
United States. It cannot be from solitude, for they are daily 
visited, and most of them by various officers and committees 
of the prison, several times in a day. It cannot be separation 
from their friends, for this is but for an interval of twelve 
weeks; nor can it be from despondency in the prospect of a 
long imprisonment, for it is their own fault if they are in prison 
beyond eighteen months. 

We see, then, but one way of accounting for the lamentable 
effects attributed to the separate principle by Mr. T., even in the 
meliorated form adopted at Pentonville, and that is, that the 
convicts do not see each other face to face ! And yet, to admit 
this, involves us at once in another diificulty, for in some of 
our own prisons, where the convicts do see each other, face to 
fiice, 4^y in and day out, the year round, there is a much 
larger per centage of "hallucination," than in the Model Prison 
at Pentonville. 

There is a little obscurity, however, in the statement of Mr. 

* Report of proceedings, p. 48-0. 

Vol. L— 16 
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Tellkampfy and we may, perhaps, misapprehend his meaning. 
We hope it is so. His paper was read to the society, Decem- 
ber 6, 1844, and of course it is as if dated on that day, and 
he says, ** that seven cases of hallucination have occurred there 
(at the Model Prison) during the last year ;" then, parentheti- 
cally ** (during the first year of the existence of the prison) in 
spite of all ameliorations," &c. 

The prison was opened, as we have before stated, December 
21, 1842. Of course the first year expired December 21, 
1843, and the report before us covers the whole of the year 
1843. The commissioners tell us, that at the date of their 
report, March 10, 1844, " there had occurred three cases of 
insanity since the opening of the prison^ and that there was not 
then, nor had there been for some time, a single case of insan- 
ity or hallucination throughout the prison." If our readers 
will compare this official report with the positive assertion of 
Mr. T., they will see that either the commissioners or the 
professor must have fallen into an egregious error. 

The commissioners, however, proceed to state the particulars 
of each of the three cases which did actually occur, and they de- 
serve our careful examination. Their initials are J. R., J. H. S., 
and W. C. J. R. and J. H. S. were both received February 8, 
1843. The former was 30 years of age, but did not know his 
letters, had received scarcely any religious instruction, and was 
of drunken and dissolute habits. From the time of his admission, 
he was actively employed out of ms cell. He was not separate- 
ly employed on an average three hours a day, during any por- 
tion of the term of his imprisonment ! Two weeks after his 
admission, he began to learn the trade of a shoemaker, and 
about a week thereafter he showed symptoms of melancholy, 
which resulted in violent religious mania. He recovered from 
the attack, and was perfectly sane for nearly four weeks. 
He then relapsed, and on the 24th of June was removed to a 
lunatic hospital. 

J. H. S. was 26 years old, ignorant, not even knowing the 
alphabet; superstitious, not having been at a place of worship 
for many years, and of a very weak mind. He too was ac- 
tively employed principally out of his cell, though he was put 
apprentice to the mat-making in a week after his admission. IHie 
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first symptoms of hallucination appeared in ten weeks after 
that. It was satisfactorily ascertained that the prisoner's fami- 
ly had been afflicted with hereditary insanity, and that ho had 
himself been considered insane at times. 

W. C, 23 years old, was admitted June 30, 1843. He could 
read, and' though he had scarcely ever attended any place of 
worship, he had some religious knowledge, and ^^ disliked any 
but religious studies^* He was often taken from his cell for 
active labour about the prison premises, attended on the chapel 
service daily, had two hours of daily exercise in the open air, 
was at school four hours on every alternate week-day, and was 
visited separately every day, by various officers in the dis- 
charge of their duty. Two months after his admission he was 
put to the tailor's trade, and three months after that was at- 
tacked with (what his previous habits of mind obviously indi- 
cated) religious mania. 

We have thus given a brief but complete record of the only 
THREE CASES of insanity which occurred from the opening of 
the Pentonville prison to March 10, 1844, (the date of our 
latest report) and this among an average of four hundred pri- 
soners ! And it shows, we think, very conclusively, that such 
a degree of mental soundness is rarely found among the same 
number of convicts in any prison in the United States. It will 
puzzle the most ingenious objector to the separate prixclple to 
make it responsible for any form or degree of insanity occurring 
under such circumstances as we have described, and yet the 
PRiirciPLB of SEPARATION WRS perfectly carried out in each and 
all of them ! 

The separate principle has been regarded by some persons 
as presenting a serious obstruction to literary and religious 
teaching. We have already adverted to the latter and shown 
how efiectually it is accomplished at Pentonville. And as to 
the former (general instruction in letters) we find that by di- 
viding the convicts into suitable classes, according to their at- 
tainments and capacities, and assembling them in the chapel 
in such subdivisions, that each alternate stall is vacant and that 
all shall be within the eye and control of the teacher, perfect 
individual separation, or seclusion and non-communication are 
preserved; the convicts hear each other read and hear the 
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questions and answers as they occur in the exercises, and thns 
enjoy whatever advantages there may be in collective and 
simultaneous teaching. The school exercises average two hours. 
The progress made under this system of separate but common ' 
instruction is very gratifying, and far greater than is usually 
found in the most favoured schools. Of five hundred and 
twenty-five prisoners, admitted previous to Dec. 31, 1843, one 
hundred and nine did not quite learn the alphabet and ninety- 
eight could scarcely spell words. At the date of the report 
there was not one prisoner who was not sufficiently advanced 
to use a testament. All but thirteen are able to read it in any 
part, and of these all can read intelligently some portions. 
And as to the fruits of the religious branch of the school- 
teaching, we are informed that the greater part of the convicts, 
when received, did not know any thing of the Saviour or of 
the simplest truths of Christianity, while at the date of the re- 
port, there were but two, or at most three, " who have not 
tolerably correct ideas of the leading doctrines of religion, and 
who cannot give a somewhat satisfactory account of their duty 
to God and man." 

Some very just but cautious observations are made touching 
the depth and permanency of religious impressions on the 
minds of convicts. Unequivocal evidence of moral reformar 
tion is given by many, and such a general improvement of dis- 
positions, tempers and social affections, as leads the commis- 
sioners to conclude, " that under a well-regulated system of 
SEPARATE CONFINEMENT, prisoncrs are placed in most favourable 
circumstances for acquiring habits of self-control, active indus- 
try and cheerful resignation." A higher or more emphatic 
testimony to the worth of the separate principle, as such, could 
not well be desired or expressed. 

The space to which we have limited ourselves forbids us to 
dwell on several points of interest which this valuable docu- 
ment presents, respecting the details of prison economy and 

police.* They show a degree of general thoroughness, and 

»^— ^■^-^— ^^~^— — ^— ^— ^^^^— — ^^-^-^^^^ ■ ^^— — I ^^■"^^~™~-~' "■^— i^^^^ 

* The cost of diet in the Pentonville prison averages about nine c&aXa a 
day to each convict, and clothing about ten dollars a year. The tempers 
ture IB sustained at the proper degree, in the coldest weather, at an expense 
of less than half a cent a day for each celL 
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minute precaution, which no institution of the kind, under our 
govemmenty can hope to attain. We are not disposed, how- 
ever, to admit, that in any substantial point of principle or con- 
struction the Model Prison can justly take precedence of the 
Eastern Penitentiary. It is admirably fitted to accomplish the 
object for which it was designed, viz : to train the best class of 
convicts^ by t/ie separate system of discipline, for transportation. 
It is not improbable that they have improved, in some particu- 
lars, by our experience — and even we have yet much to learn. 
Our AIM is to secure the most perfect absolute non-intercourse 
between convicts, by sight or sound — to separate them totally 
from each other, in body and mind, and to cut off from each in- 
dividual all means of knowing the person, voice, or other qua- 
lity or conduct of every other convict in the same prison at the 
same time. As far as we have fallen short of this, so far we have 
failed to accomplish our end. We think we have done enough, 
and that enough has been done at Pentonville, to convince any 
candid mind, at least that the end is attainable ; and we are 
sure it is well worth whatever it need to cost It is this that 
stimulates us to continue and enlarge our efforts for the exten- 
sion of the system, and for the removal of all known grounds 
of opposition and prejudice. 

A careful examination of this and the previous report of the 
Model Prison has made two or three very strong impressions 
upon our mind. — 1. The surprising advancement which has 
been made in this department of philanthropy. It was said by 
the eminent British Moralist, Dr. Johnsoft, '< I am afraid that 
those who are best acquainted with the state of our prisons 
will confess that my conjecture is too near the truth, when I 
suppose that the corrosion of resentment, the heaviness of sor- 
row, the corruption of confined air, the want of exercise, and 
sometimes of food, the contagion of diseases, from which 
there is no retreat, the severity of tyrants, against whom 
there can be no resistance, and all the complicated horrors of 
a prison, put an end every year to the life of one in five of 
those that are shut up from the common comforts of human 

life."* 
«*I scruple not to affirm," (said Howard, fifteen years later,) 

* Idler, January 6, 1799' 
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** that half the robberies, committed in and about London, are 
planned in the prisons by that dreadful assemblage of convicts 
and the number of idle people who visit them." If that re- 
nowned philanthropist could have been introduced, at that time, 
to a body of five hundred convicts, within three miles of Lon- 
don, under the discipline and training which we have described 
in this article, he would have been slow to credit the evidence 
of his senses, that what he saw was real. Such a picture, 
even in imagination, would have been inexpressibly grateful to 
his benevolent heart. 

As recently as 1818, according to Parliamentary reports, in 
only twenty-three out of five hundred and eighteen prisons, 
in the United Kingdom, was there even the classification of 
convicts which the law required. In fifty-nine prisons, males 
and females associated indiscriminately ! In only eleven of the 
five hundred and eighteen w-as the separate system adopted 
which the law required. In four hundred and forty-five, or nine- 
tenths, no labour of any description had been introduced. In 
one hundred gaols, built to accommodate eight thousand five 
hundred and forty-five, there were actually imprisoned thirteen 
thousand and fifty seven ! It was then customary to put dou- 
ble irons on untried prisoners ; and in counties, where there 
were but two gaol-deliveries in the year, the untried prisoner 
often bore a weight of ten to fourteen pounds of iron, night and 
day, for six or even eight months, and was then acquitted of 
any offence ! What can be added to tliis veritable statement 
of facts that will make its contrast to the present scene at 
PentonvUle more complete and impressive ? 

2. It is inexplicably mysterious to us, that with such an ex- 
emplification of the working of the separate system before 
their eyes, and witli so powerful an influence in its favour, the 
metropolis of the world should suffer some of their local pri- 
sons to stand an hour longer than it would take to demolish 
them. 

3. We are struck with the vast array of means that are 
provided, and the ingenuity and skill and success with which 
they are adapted and employed, and the lavish expenditure of 
time, labour and money upon this process of reforming five 
hundred men in prison, compared with the indifference and 
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i^thy which is shown in our country and in Great Britain, on 
the subject of educating, training and controUing five hundred 
children or youth at large. To show this more impressively, 
and as a very appropriate /no/e to our notice of the establish- 
ment, we subjoin* the routine of a day's operations at Pentari' 
vUle, It is well worth the time it will take to read it carefully- 

♦routine or A DAY. 

9^^ Marchy 1844. 

At half-past five in the morning tlie first hell is rung^ as a signal of pre- 
paration fur the warders to assemble and the prisoners to rise. 

At six o*clock, the warders unlock and (in winter) light tlie gas, and de- 
liver to the prisoners their tools and utensils, which, at the period of locking up 
the preceding night, had been withdraw^n for security. At the same time 
two pumpt parties, each consisting of sixteen prisoners, marching in file, 
at intervals of fit>ocn feet, are conducted to the purnf>s, where they remain 
an hour, one-fourth of tlie number always resting alternately, so that the 
entire body works only three-quarters of an hour. A sufficient number of 
prisoners are then turned out to clean the corridors ; these are distributed 
at intervals of thirty feet, cleaniuir one side only of the corridors at a time, 
whilst tlie warders are placed in the best positions for commanding a com- 
plete inspection and preventing coninuinication. The cleaning is completed 
in an hour. During the whole of that hour the bedding, which had been 
imfblde<l and shaken at rising, is letl open and exposed for the ])urpose of 
being aired. Between six and seven the prisoners, not otherwise employed, 
clean and arrange their cells. 

At seven, the pump parties are witlidrawn, and the warders and extra- 
warders breakfast, which occupies half-an-hour ; the princijKil warders 
meanwhile taking charge of the prison, and preparing tlioir daily reports 
for tlie Governor. The prisoners who had been employed in cleansing the 
corridors now roll h^immocks, arrange their cells and wash. 

At half-past seven, the principal warders breakfast, and the warders serve 
that meal to the prisoners, which is done in twelve minutes. 

At eight, the pump parties agtiin tuni out; and at tho same time various 
exercise parties, moving in single file, at intervals of fifteen feet, the offi- 
cers being statione<l along the line to prevent communication, proceed to 
their separate exercise yards, where they remain one hour. 

At five minutes j)ast eight, the chapel bell rings for Divine service, and 
half the prisoners, say two hundred and fitly, are unlocked and conducted to 
the chapel, moving in single file, the officers inspecting and superintending 
the movement until tlicy are seated and bolted in their separate stalls, when 
the prisoners remove their caps and liang up their brass numl)ers disclosed 
to the view of the inspecting oflicers. This movement occupies six and a 
half minutes. Fiach chapel service, on week-days, occupies half-an-hour. 
The remainder of the prisoners, viz. those who arc not at chapel, at exer- 

t The prison ii vuppliod with wator from an nrt<!ffinn well of thron hundred and seventy 
Aet depth. It is fiiriii»hc<l with two piini[>fl. cMch of which is workod by cranks attached 
to a horizontal !>piiid]r! or Kha(\. These are |ilar>^i on two hoiivci* nr ran^rcs parallfl to each 
other, and su partitionoil ofT as to fm-m in oarh «ixtHon separate stall:*, each stall iR'inir fltled 
with a crank for a sint;le prisoner to work at it. Thi; craiilcH are turned ata velnrity of about 
thirty-two rcvolutiond per minute, or one thousand nine hundred and twenty revolutions per 
hour, each pump throwing up about »\x hundreil eallons iier hour. 'I'lier>iiii*nnipfii>n of water 
fbr the use of the prison, ami for the supply of the otnr<>rs* Iioukcs a'lj.ircnt, requires both 

Smpfl to be workofl six hours daily ; consircjuently the quantity of wat«>r thrown up if seven 
Dusand two hundred pallons, and tlie total amount of revolutions performed eleven tbou> 
HBd five hundred and twenty. 
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Before dismissing the subject of prison reform in England, 
we feel conscience-bound to glance, for a moment, at some of 
the dark shades of the picture. — We owe this to ourselves in 



cifle, or at the pumps, work in their cells the re^lar trade-work, commeno 
ing at eight o^cloclL 

At a quarter before nine, the chapel service being over, the prisoners are 
signalized in silence from their stalls, and return in tour sections, or streams, 
moving simultaneously tlirough the four passages leading from the chapel to 
their cells. This movement occupies six and a half minutes. The prison- 
ers at exercise are now withdrawn and locked up. It may here be stated, 
that the prisoners, when out of their cells for any purpose, wear their caps 
with the peaks down, which is sufficiently large to cover their faces as low 
as the mouth, to prevent them from becoming acquainted with the features 
of each other. In their separate airing vards, where the prisoners cannot 
see each other, they wear their caps with the peaks up. 

At nine, the principal warders, warders and extra warders, assemble on 
parade for inspection by the Governor, or Deputy Governor, and present 
their reports in writing relative to the occurrences of the preceding day, 
and the number of the prisoners unlocked in the morning of the same day, 
&^. &.C. Immediately afler parade the prisoners at the pumps are relieved 
by other parties. 

At ten, about one-sixth part of the entire body of the prisoners, that is to 
sa^, one-half of a school class, a section of which will be in the Reception 
Division, are conducted to the chapel for school instruction, where they 
remain, in alternate stalls, until twelve o'clock ; the other half of that 
school class, or another sixtli portion of the entire body of prisoners receiv- 
ing instruction from three assistant schoolmasters, who visit them for that 
purpose from cell to cell. At the same time other pump and exercise par- 
ties are sent out 

At eleven, the pump and exercise parties are withdrawn and others sent 
out 

At noon tlie prisoners at school are withdrawn, and the principal warders 
dine, first surrendering to their senior warders the charge of their respec- 
tive divisions. A portion of the prisoners now exercise whilst others who 
attended the school, together with such as received instruction in their oells, 
at their own option, either work, or read and write in their cells, until aae 
o'clock, the hour for dinner. 

At one the dinners of the prisoners are distributed, which is oompleted 
in fourteen minutes. The warders and extra-warders immediately after- 
wards also dine, and the principal warders meanwhile take charge of the 
prison, and, all the prisoners at this time being in their cells, the Governor 
and Deputy Governor make their daily inspection, taking notes of com- 

Slaints and requisitions, if any. Each is accompanied by a principal war- 
er, who unlocks, and aflerwards proves the doors, and receives his instruc- 
tions. Af^er they have dined, the prisoners are at liberty to read or write 
until two o'clock. 

At two, the warders and extra- warders return fVom dinner; the pump and 
exercise parties turn out ; one-half of the school-class for the day is oon- 
ducted to the school, and the other half is visited in their cells as in the 
morning, whilst the remainder of the prisoners are employed at their re- 
spective trades. 

At three, tlie exercise and pump parties are withdrawn, and others sent 
oot 

At four, the exercise and pump parties are again withdrawn, and ftlso the 
prisoners at school. 
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justification of a remark just now made, implying that some of 

the Metropolitan prisons were in a very wretched condition. 

The number of persons confined for crime, in England and 

At hali^past four the bell again rings for Divine service, and tlie prison- 
en who were absent in the morning now attend tliat service, returning to 
their cells at a quarter-past five. 

" At half-past five the suppers are distributed, which occupies twelve mi- 
nutes; the warders visit tneir prisoners, see that they are supplied witli suf^ 
ficient work for the evening ; count them ; and ascertain tliat the cells are 
in proper order ; whilst the principal warders visit and inspect the external 
parts of tlieir divisions, the exercising yards, the pump-houses, the boun- 
dary wall, and other parts of tlie prison, to see that all witliout is secure. 

At &ve minutes before six, the signal is given for tlie principal warders, 
warders, and trades* instructors going off dutv, to assemble in tlie central 
hall. The officers remaining for night duty then receive all necessary di- 
rections. The principal warders going off are three, and the warders six- 
teen; one principal warder and four warders remaining. The principal 
wuders, going oft, deliver over to the principal warder remaining, a writ- 
ten statement of the number of prisoners in their respective divisions. All 
officers, trades* instructors and servants quitting the prison, deliver up their 
hejs to tlie principal warder remaining, who deposits them in tlie key-box. 
Each warder remaining takes charge of a division for the evening, namely, 
ftom six until ten, the principal warder remaining, superintending the 
whole, inspecting every part of the interior, and locking all passage^oors 
doobly or singly, accordinsr to the locking Schedule. 

At eight, Uie signal-bell rings to cease work and sling hammocks. The 
ensuing hour is occupied by the prisoners in reading, writing, or otherwise, 
9d libitum. The warders then unlock and withdraw all utensils, edge-tools, 
and other implements and articles directed to be removed, neatly arranging 
them outside the cell-doors, which are then double-locked. This with- 
drawal and double-locking is accomplished in half-an-hour. Two of the 
warders then sup, the other two keeping watch in the divisions until nine. 

At a quarter before nine the signal-l^ll rings for the prisoners to retire 
to bed. 

At nine, the lights in the cells are extinguished, which is accomplished 
in six minutes, and two other warders sup, and the principal warder, and 
one of the warders, visit all parts of the prison where lires Iiave been burn- 
ed, or lights have been used, to see that all is safe, die principal warder 
trying, and the warder following and proving aflcr him, all passage-doors, 
locks and outlets, seeing that all ladders are chained, all dangerous imple- 
ments placed away, ana that every portion of the prison is secure for the 
night 

At ten, the principal warder surrenders charge of tlie prison to the first 
warder for night-watch, delivers the keys to the Deputy Governor, reports 
to him, or, in his absence, to the Governor, the total number of prisoners 
locked up, and that all is right or otherwise, and goes off duty. 

From ten until six on the following morning the four warders divide the 
watch equally, each patrolling tlie interior of the prison in turn for two 
hoars, and pulling the strings of the w^atcli-clocks every quarter of an hour. 

At midnight the first watch, immediately afler being relieved, visits and 
examines the several offices in the entrance corridor to see tliat all fires and 
lights are extinguished, and that all is there safe. 

At half-past five on the following morning, the fourth watch rings the 
fint bell, or signal of preparation for warders to assemble, and prisoners to 
riae. 
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Wales, during the year 1843, is estimated at one hundred and 
thirty thousand,* and of these twelve thousand five hundred 
and forty-three passed through one of the London prisons^ 
{CM'bath'fields,) in a year, or thirty daily I We had an op» 



Sundays. — On Sundays the warders assemble at half-past tfeven, instead 
of six A. M. The wards and cells are dusted and swept immediately after 
unlockincr. The warders breakfast between half-past eifi'ht and nine, 
and the principal warders and prisoners between nine and luQf-past. 

The prisoners are exercised, but no pumping or work is peribnned. 
There are three services, viz., at a quarter before eleven until half-past 
twelve ; at half-past two until four, P. M. ; and at half-past six until eight, t 
P. M. This arrangement admits of every prisoner attending divine ser- 
vice twice on every alternate Sunday. Dinner is served at the following 
hours : — to the warders between a quarter before one and half-past one ; to 
the principal warders and prisoners, between half-past one and a quarter- 
past two. Supper is served at the same hour as on week-days, viz., at hal^ 
past five. The evening service detains one principal warder, and eight 
warders, until a quarter-past eight o^clock, viz., two hours and a half later 
than on week-days. 

General Observations. — ^In addition to the duties of principal warden 
and warders before mentioned, the former are employed for a considerable 
time daily, at uncertain periods, in inspecting the cells and various parts, 
externally and internally, of their divisions; and the warders, in searching 
and examining their cells, and other portions of their wards; in shaving 
their prisoners, cutting their hair and supplying them with clean linen, &c., 
weekly ; and there are many other miscellaneous duties daily performed by 
principal warders, warders, and extra- warders, which cannot be mentioneia 
conveniently within the limits of this routine. 

It may be proper here also to state, that the prisoners never quit their 
cells without wearing their cap-peaks drawn down, and in all their move- 
ments they march in single file, and at intervals of fifteen feet 

They are employed at trades (except on school-days, and when at exer- 
cise, pump, supper, and attending divine service) from eight, A. M., till one 
P. M., and firom two, P. M., till eight, P. M. 

The prisoners employed at the heavy trades, such as carpenters, weaven, 
dLC., do not work at all at the pump, and every prisoner has at least one 
hour's exercise, daily, in the airing-grounda 

The bedding is removed by each prisoner to his exercising yard to be 
aired ; in summer, once in every week, and, in winter, as often as weather 
permits. The prisoners have warm baths every fortnight, and are supplied 
with clean sheets once in every period of six weeks, and, at proper periods, 
with soap, towels, combs, flannels, whiting, brickdust, and all other articles 
necessary for keeping their cells in high order, and for personal cleanlineas. 



* We have examined the returns for 1820, as published by the 
Discipline Society of England, and find that thp total number of prisoners 
in England proper, confined in that year, was sixty-six thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty, or about one-half the number in 1843. — ^The total number 
of prisoners which the prisons then were calculated to contain, was sixteen 
thousand and thirty-eight, and the largest number in confinement, at any 
one time, was fifteen thousand one hundred and eighty-nine. 
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opportunity to visit this institution some time since, and, 
on the day of our visit, there were eleven hundred convicts, 
eight hundred of whom were females. Eight or ten tread- 
wheels were in constant motion, and a whipping-post, of the 
latest and most improved construction, in frequent use. Among 
the convicts were sixty boys, most of whom were under sen- 
tence for two or three months, on summary conviction before 
a magistrate, (without trial by jury,) of being reputed thieves. 
They work and eat together, and may easily communicate by 
signs or sounds. Of course there was a constant succession 
of prison acquaintances formed here, to be renewed, at short 
intervals, under circumstances and for purposes fearfully inaus- 
picious to their reform. 

The Milbank Penitentiary, in the southern suburbs of LiOn- 
don, is one of the most singular prison structures in the world, 
and cost two and a half millions of dollars. It is now used, 
to some extent, like the hulks, as a receptacle of convicts 
awaiting transportation. It was projected for the accommo- 
dation of eight hundred males and four hundred females, in 
separate cells, and is constructed on a plan prescribed by the 
celebrated Jeremy Beniham, The wall is said to be three 
miles round, containing sixteen acres. Half of the area is 
occupied by six ranges of cells and their appendages, and 
the other half is laid out as garden-ground. The aggregate 
length of cell-passages is two miles! There are twenty- 
eight circular and twelve square stair-cases, each of which 
extends to the top of the building, so that three miles must 
be traversed in merely passing through the common pas- 
sages of the prison. The average number of prisoners in the 
** general penitentiary," as it is called, at the date of the latest 
report we have seen, was six hundred and sixteen. The se- 
venth report of the inspectors, which now lies before us, con- 
demns the discipline of this prison as neither calculated to 
deter from crime nor contribute to the personal reformation of 
the offender. 

But it is from Newgate,* that renowned head-gaol of Lon- 

* The term ** Newgate** doubtless originated in the location of the pri- 
i6n near one of the gates of the city, erected in the reign of Henry I., 
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don — occupying a spot that has been appropriated to prison 
purposes for five hundred and fifty years — that we have the 
most revolting prison scenes. 

" Newgate has lain in the heart of this great city," says a 
London writer, 'Mike some foul and undrained marsh into 
which all the waters of corruption were forced. It has ever 
been a fertile nursery of crime. From within its walls physi- 
cal as well as moral contagion has issued and spread disease 
in most noxious and aggravated forms." No one can pass 
through the dismal precincts of Newgate without calling to 
mind scenes which chill the blood. The thought that two thou- 
sand human beings have been executed there within less than 
the set period of a single life, (1958 in 60 years, which is at 
the rate of one execution every twelve days,) fills one with 
horror. 

In 1818 the benevolent Mrs. Fry commenced her efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the Newgate population. Her 
compassion was first drawn towards the children, for whom 
she provided separation and instruction, and soon after she in- 
troduced measures to better the condition of the convicts gene- 
rally. There can be no doubt that most important benefits 
were conferred by her labours; but as recently as 1834, an 

many years after the building of the four original gates. A prison stood there 
as early as 1216, and, at one time, Newgate was what the tower afterwards 
became, the prison for criminals of noble or royal birth. In 1422 it was 
rebuilt wholly, or in part, by the liberality of the eccentric Sir Richard 
Whittington, Sheriff and Lord Mayor of London, with whose name are 
connected many wonderful stories for juvenile amusement. It was nearly 
destroyed by the great fire in 1666, but was repaired in 1672, and stood till 
1770, when it was rebuilt, but was scarcely finished when the riots of 1780 
occurred and the mob liberated the prisoners, set fire to the prison, and 
marched off in triumph with the keys. 

The *' Old Bailey" which is a much more familiar term than Newgate 
to those who are conversant with the " pleas of the crown," embraces the 
court premises. The name, in common with bail and bailiff, is doubtless 
derived from a French word, which expresses the idea of a keeper or 
charge-taker. Hence the Sheriff is sometimes called bailifC It is tlie po- 
pular belief that the term " Old Bailey" is taken from Bale Hill, an emi- 
nence in tlie vicinity, whereon was situated the Bale, or Bailiff's house, in 
which he held his court for the trial of felons, and which to this day retains 
the name of " Bale Yard." 
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efficient report describes the prison as still ** a prolific source of 
corruption, a disgrace to the metropolis and a national re- 
proach." In 1839 they say, " This great metropolitan prison, 
while it continues in its present state, is a fruitful source of 
demoralization and a standing reproach to the character of the 
corporation of the city of London." The separate cells in 
Newgate are designed for the most heinous offenders. They are 
not warmed, have no privies, and are without stool or table or 
any seat, although each has a Bible and Prayer book ! In such 
a prison there were confined, in the year 1837, three thousand 
three hundred and forty-nine prisoners, of whom eight hundred 
and two were females I The current expenses during the same 
year were 840,000. 

Our latest knowledge of the condition of Newgate is from 
the report of the Inspectors for 1843. They say, 

^ It has been our painful duty again and asain to point at- 
tention to the serious evils resulting from gaol association and 
consequent necessary contamination in this prison. The im- 
portance of this prison in this point of view is very great As 
the great metropolitan prison for the untried, it is here that 
those most skilled in crime of every form, those whom the 
temptations, the excesses, and the experience of this great city 
have led through a course of crime to the highest skill in the 
arts of depi'edation and to the lowest degradation of infamy, 
meet together with those who are new to such courses, and 
who are only too ready to learn how they may pursue the 
career they have just entered upon, with most security from 
detection and punishment, and with greater success and indul- 
gence. The numbers committed, nearly four thousand per an- 
num, which have rapidly increased, and are still increasing, 
render this a subject of still greater moment. Of this number, 
about one-fifth are acquitted : many of these return to their as- 
sociates with increased knowledge and skill in crime ; with lost 
characters ; with more hardened dispositions from their asso- 
ciation here with others worse than themselves ; and with their 
sense of shame and self-respect sadly diminished, if not utterly 
destroyed, by exposure to others, and by increased gaol ac- 
quaintances. Many other are sentenced to short terms of im- 
prisonment, and in like manner soon get back again to their 
former courses and companions ; and each of these becomes a 
source of greater mischief to the public, and of danger and se- 
duction to the unwary and inexperienced. We most seriously 
protest against Newgate as a great school of crime. Associ- 
ated together in large numbers and in utter idleness, frequently 

Vol. 1^17 
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moved from ward to ward, and thereby their prison acquaint* 
ance much enlarged, we affirm that the prisoners must q\iit this 

Erison worse than they enter it. It is said that prisoners are 
ere but for a short time, and therefore that much mischief 
cannot be done. Many of them are here for three weeks and 
more, and are locked up together in numbers from three to 
twenty, for twenty out of twenty-four hours, without the re- 
straining presence even of an officer, without occupation or 
resource, without instruction, except that afforded by the daily 
chapel service, and by the short visits which a chaplain can 
pay from ward to ward in so large a prison, and by the books 
which are placed in the wards. At the end of three weeks 
what remains to be learned that any inmate of a ward can 
teach ? What narrative of guilty or sensual adventure remains 
untold ? What anticipation of future success and indulgence 
that has not been dwelt upon 1 Some few have courage to fly 
from such mischievous companionship, and ask, after a few 
hours' experience of the wards of Newgate, to be placed in the 
separate cells ; but it is not to be expected that many will vo- 
luntarily flv from company which distracts thought, to seclu- 
sion and their own unhappy reflections. The arrangements, 
however, for these few, are such as to deter them from availing 
themselves of them. The solitary cells are the old condemned 
cells of Newgate, which are now used as refractory cells for 
those who offend against the discipline of the prison, or for 
those charged with unnatural offences or with the most brutal 
crimes ; and if a young man, who has never before been in pri- 
son — who wishes to retain the little good that remains to him — 
and who is disgusted with the characters he has met in the 
prison, and the language and conversation he has been obliged 
to hear, requests to be put apart, he is removed to one of these 
cells. They are cold, ill- ventilated, dark, small, and even with- 
out a seat to sit upon. At our last inspection we found two 
young men of comparatively respectable appearance, who, dis- 
gusted with the bad conversation, the oaths, and the indecent 
language which they said they had heard in the wards, re- 
quested to be alone : and who preferred solitude in these 
wretched cells to such companionship ! One had been a month 
in separate confinement under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances possible ; and yet did not regret the choice he had 
made." 

We have transcribed this long extract, not only to justify the 
surprise we just now expressed, that such a prison should be 
suffered to remain within gun-shot of PenUmvUle an hour longer 
than would be needful to demolish it ; but also to record the 
voluntary and extraordinary testimony given at the close of 
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the extract, to our separate principle. If men, who have any 
moral feeling or self respect to preserve, will voluntarily retire 
to a '' cold, ill-ventilated, dark, small cell, without even a seat/* 
preferring SEPARATION, even there, to the companionship 
of their fellow-convicts in the courts and yards, it proves either 
that they are made of " sterner stuff" than most men, or it 
shows that separation has a power of attraction to a mind that 
desires refarni^ for which its opponents are slow to give it cre- 
dit " A month's separate confinement, under the most unfa" 
vourable circumstances possible, had not occasioned a regret for 
the choice he had made." There may be great advantages, 
for aught we know, in the Auburn or silent system, if the idea 
of reforming men is abandoned, and the object is only to keep 
them ceaselessly tasked with profitable labour, upon such pains 
and penalties as the ofliicer in charge may inflict. But if it is 
admitted that there may be something left in the soul of even 
the most abject convict, which sympathy and tenderness and 
efficacious, but humane discipline, can use as the nucleus of a 
new character, and around which may be gathered the mo- 
tives and principles of a better life, then separation from every 
contaminating influence, and if possible, from every object 
without the convict's own breast, that may suggest the thought 
of crime, becomes all but indispensable. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not forget that every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness 
neither shadow of turning. We attribute no undue eflicacy to 
external means and agencies. But He, who has made us capa- 
ble of moral government, has also appointed the laws of our 
nature, and he has given to kindness a power over the human 
mind which few can gainsay or resist. And let it never be 
forgotten, that it is one of the cardinal advantages of the sepa- 
rate principle of prison discipline, that it gives an opportunity 
to apply this divine law of love under circumstances eminent- 
ly favourable to its eflicacy.* 

* A beautiful expoeition of the power of the law of kindness over the hu- 
nm heart, ii furnished by an eminent Scotch divine,t and we are the more 

t Ber. Dr. ClMlnien. 
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SiircB the foregoing article was prepared, we have received, 
through the courtesy of our friend, Wm. Crawford, Esq. of 
LfOndon, the " Report of the Surveyor General of Prisons on the 

ready to give still farther circulation to such sentiments, inasmuch as some 
of our contemporaries, who have influence over the popular mind, are 6m- 
posed to treat with contempt, the very idea of mhduing a felon by kind- 
ne99 ! They flippantly attribute all such schemes to a morbid sensibili^, 
and would visit upon the transgressor an outlawry, not only from human 
society, but from human sympathy. Do such men consider how many of 
the convicts in our penitentiaries are **more sinned against than sinning 1** 
Do they think how imperfect and unequal are the judgments of the most up- 
right earthly tribunals 1 Does it occur to them how often the innocent may 
suffer and the guilty escape ? Would they take for themselves the measure 
they mete to others 1 

Dr. Chalmers is commending a high regard to the moral feelings of the 
poor in the municipal provision which is made for tlieir relief, and after 
showing how deep a principle of gratitude may exist, even among the most 
destitute of our species, he says: — 

" It is also of importance to remark the degree of strength in which it 
does actually exist among the most depraved of our species. And on this 
subject we think the venerable Howard has bequcatlied to us a most strik- 
ing and valuable observation. You know the history of this man^s enter- 
prises ; how his doings and his observations were among the veriest outcasts 
of humanity ; how he descended into prison-houses, and there made himself 
familiar with all that could most revolt or terrify, in the exhibition of our 
fallen nature ; how, for this purpose, he made the tour of Europe ; but in- 
stead of walking in the footsteps of other travellers, he toiled his painfbl 
and persevering way through these receptacles of worthlessness; and, sound 
experimentalist as he was, did he treasure up the phenomena of our nature 
throughout all the stages of misfortune or depravitv. We may well con- 
ceive the scenes of moral desolation that would onen meet his eye; and 
that, as he looked to the hard, and dauntless, and defying aspect of crimi- 
nality before him, he would sicken in despair of ever finding one remnant 
of a purer and better principle, by which he might lay hold of these unhap- 
py men, and convert them into the willing and the consenting agents of 
their own amelioration. And yet such a principle he found, and found it, 
as he tells us, afler years of intercourse, as the fruit of his greater expe- 
rience and his longer observation ; and gives, as the result of it, that convicts, 
and that, among die most desperate of them all, are not ungovernable, and 
that there is a way of managing even them, and that the way is, without 
relaxing, in one iota, from the steadiness of a calm and resolute discipline, 
to treat them with tenderness, and to show them tliat you have humanity; 
and thus a principle, of itself so beautiful, that to expatiate upon, gives, m 
the eyes of some, an air of fantastic declamation to our argument, is actuaUy 
deponed to, by an aged and sagacious observer. It is the very principle of 
our text, and it would appear that it keeps a lin^ring hold of our nature, 
even in tlie last and lowest degree of human wickedness ; and that, when 
abandoned by every other principle, this may still be detected-— that even 
among the most hackneyed and most hardened of malefactors, there is still 
about them a softer part which will give way to the demonstratioDs of ten- 
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Omstructionf Ventilation and Details of PentonvUle Prison^* 
dated August 8, 1844, pp. 62, 8vo. ivith twenty-two plans of 
various sections of the structure and of its internal arrangements 
and conveniences. We find nothing in it which requires any 
change or modification of the views we have expressed, but 
much to confirm and strengthen them*. We shall probably 
refer to some of its most interesting features in a future number. 



Art. IV. — Annual Reports made to the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island f at their October Session, 1844, by tlie Inspectors^ 
Warden and Physician of tfie Rhode Island State Prison. — 
Providence, 1844, pp. 38. 

In the report of the inspectors, comprising three pages of 
tlie pamphlet before us, we arc informed, that during the past 
year the affairs of the prison have been conducted in a manner 
satisfactory to them, and that the results, as it respects the 
health of the prisoners and the produce of their labour, have 
been better than in any previous year. A new workshop has 
been finished at an expense of 82,400, and the prison regu- 
lations, compelling labour in silence, except during meal time 
and an hour for reading of the Bible, have undergone revision. 
The inspectors lament the want of adequate provision for the 
moral instruction of the convicts, and speak of serious objec- 
tions to admitting a large number of voluntary instructors. 
The accounts of the County Jail and State Prison have been 
kept together, and the charge to the State for both, during the 
past year, has been about 82,000. Had the State's Prison been 
kept distinct, the inspectors believe that the labour of the con- 
. victs would have paid the expenses of the prison, and increased 
the property on hand 1000 or 1500 dollars, or a profit on the 
labour of each convict of from 50 to 75 dollars per annum. 

demess; that this one in^edient of a better cliaracter is still found to sur- 
vive the dissipation of all the otiiers, — that fallen as a brother may be, from 
the moralities which at one time adorned him, the manifested good will of 
his fellow-man still carries a charm and an influence along with it ; and 
that, therefore, there lies in this an operation which, as no poverty can viti- 
ite, 10 DO depravity can extinguish.*^ 

17* 
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From the ** Rules and Regulations" now in force, we learn, 
that the hours of labour are from fifteen minutes after sunrise, 
till half an hour before sunset, from March to September, and 
until 8 P. M . from September to March, except one and a half 
hours for meals and reading. That food is delivered ticice a 
day, in such quantities and of such descriptions as shall be 
prescribed by the warden, under the advice of the inspectors. 
Any convict injuring tools, materials, &c. &c., is deprived of 
food and water for twenty-four hours — if repeated, for forty -eight 
hours ; the same punishment for every attempt at communica- 
tion outside the walls, or for speaking to any one but an officer 
or legally authorized person within the wsdls ; for any insolent 
remark to an inspector, warden or under-keeper, the same ; and 
for refusing to work, the supply of food and water is withheld 
till he returns to duty. Neglect to keep person or cell in good 
order, causes a stoppage of food. Moving faster than a mode- 
rate walk, or passing or walking by the side of another, causes 
a deprivation of food and water for twenty-four hours. For 
violation of any of the rules, however, " the warden is directed 
to cause corporeal punishment to be inflicted, if in his discre- 
tion it be preferable to the prescribed penalty." No walking 
for exercise in the corridor, except by order of the physician, or 
in the prison yard, except by permission of four or the whole 
board of inspectors. The physician makes a weekly visit, by 
law, but shall not enter the cells unless he deems it necessary. 
Convicts cannot speak to the physician except in relation to 
their health, nor to the moral instructors except in relation to 
the subjects of their instruction, nor to any other person in re- 
lation to any matter not especially connected with their duty, 
except official visiters, and " no convict shall make any com- 
plaint, except to the inspectors or warden, or in reply to a 
question asked by an official visiter." 

The above summary of the prominent rules of the prison, 
gives a general idea of tlie means used for keeping up this sys- 
tem of discipline. Some are good and others objectionable— 
to several we may have occasion to refer hereafter. 

The report of the warden is a document of much greater 
pretension, and fills more than twenty pages of the pamphlet 
It deserves a more extended notice at our hands than we shall 
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be able to give it, not only from the pointed manner in which 
many doubtful statements are put forth, and from the unsound- 
ness of many of its views, but from its considering as settled 
&ct8, from a very limited experience, what have elsewhere 
been fully proved, after manifold experiments, to be unfounded 
assumptions. 

From this section of the document we learn that the Rhode 
Island prison was opened about six years ago, under the care 
of its present warden, with three prisoners ; and that the in- 
crease for each year since, has been about ten, ** That this 
prison was constructed and established upon the plan" of '* la- 
bour in strictly solitary confinement," — that after receiving about 
forty prisoners, in a period of four years, this system was 
given up for what was deemed sufficient reasons, and " the 
prisoners caused to perform their labours upon a platform in 
the corridor of the prison. Subsequently a convenient work- 
fl||iop has been erected for the purpose ; and the prisoners are 
assembled together on the Sabbath for religious exercises." 

This change, it appears, was urged by the warden upon the 
proper authority, from his conviction of the ill effects of the 
system first adopted ; a measure which we must confess we 
hardly thought justifiable without more extended experience or 
a greater effort to ascertain the causes of the evils which had 
been discovered. We cannot help feeling that there was 
somewhere a want of confidence in the beginning, and we are 
much surprised, that before giving up a system, (which else- 
where was working to the admiration of every intelligent and 
philanthropic observer, who was willing to take the trouble to 
make a deliberate and particular examination of its effects,) 
greater efforts were not made to ascertain the origin of the 
physical and mental defects which were supposed to call for so 
radical a change in the mode of discipline. 

At this distance, and at this day, with all the information 
within our reach, it is not easy to say what these causes may 
have been, but whatever they were, it appears to us that it 
would have been more conformable to the spirit of the oge to 
have sought them out, and if possible, to have remedied them, 
than to have recommended an entire abandonment of the sys- 
tem. The statistics of the Rhode Island prison for its first 
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four years are really of little value ; so small a number of ob- 
servations, in so short a period of time, can hardly fail to lead to 
error, as statistics on any subject for short periods and smaU 
numbers are almost sure to do. It would be easy to do away 
with the whole force of this argument of a failure of the sepa^ 
rate system with forty convicts and four years' experience, by 
the fact of its complete success with more than one thousand 
convicts, and for a period of thirteen or fourteen years in other 
prisons on the same system ! The operations of institution$ 
for separate confinement have been watched by men as purely 
benevolent, as constantly attentive, as honourable and trustwor- 
thy as any in the world, and their observations have been as un- 
intermitting during the long period referred to, as those of the 
' gentlemen of Rhode Island could possibly have been. 

The value of a well-tried system of prison discipline is hard- 
ly to be tested by forty cases, of even the most critical obser- 
vation. The statistics of diseases will show into what errors 
such deductions may lead us. In one of the institutions of 
Philadelphia, not many years since, near twenty successive 
cases of mania a potu, recovered, and the gentleman in attend- 
ance was almost ready to boast of curing 100 per cent, of that 
disease, and lauding the remedy by which it had been effected; 
but mark the sequel — of the next six patients received, and 
treated in the same manner, three died, which was a mortality 
of 60 per cent. It would have been equally far from the truth 
to have stated either that all cases of mania k potu were cured, 
or that 50 per cent. died. We are disposed to believe that the 
most enlightened manner of carrying out the separate system, 
in another four years, might have satisfied our friends in Rhode 
Island that they were at least hasty in their decision to adopt 
the new discipline. 

We have already said, it is not easy now to discover what 
may have been the exciting causes of the great amount of 
ailments occurring in the Rhode Island Penitentiary. It might 
have been a want of the proper kind of labour for separated 
convicts, or a want of sufficient intercourse with the moral in- 
structors and other prison officers, a want of proper food or 
clothing, or errors of warming or ventilation, &c. ; these are a 
few of the causes that may have exercised an injurious influ« 
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ence. One of them, and a very important one, too, {had venti- 
lation,) is referred to by the physician in his third report,* for 
1840. After mentioning the unusual amount of sickness, he 
says, " As to the causes, one has unquestionably been bad or 
imperfect ventilation ; on the plan of choking the ventilators, 
that thereby the heat of the cells wras retained." The physi- 
cian in his fourth report speaks of " most of the prisoners hav- 
ing been troubled with bowel complaints," and " there have 
been several cases of dysentery and two cases of mental de- 
rangement and fears of another." No causes for the general 
prevalence of these " bowel complaints" are given. Separate 
confinement could hardly have been suflicient. In reference 
to deprivation of food, the inspectors speak of the want of food 
having, in some cases, been endured until great weakness re- 
sulted. It was in this same report, that a want of confidence ap- 
pears first to be manifested, and a change of system advocated 
— and within the next year the silent system was substituted. 

"Does the result justify the change?" is triumphantly asked 
by the Warden, and he does not hesitate to answer in the af- 
firmative. We must confess we are not so easily satisfied as 
our friends in Rhode Island appear to have been, for even since 
this boasted change, it appears, from the report before us, that 
of " the nineteen committed since the (separate) system was 
abandoned, three only, two whites and a black, have shown 
symptoms of derangement." " Only three" out of nineteen I 
nearly one-sixth of the whole ! And is this the boasted eflfect 
of the change in less than two years? During the first two 
years of the separate system, we hear little, if any thing, of 
mental ailments; the inspectors in their second report say, 
** of the efiects of the discipline and regimen of the State Pri- 
son upon the convicts, the inspectors have a very favourable 
opinion. Experience stiows it to be beneficial, rather than inju- 
riotis to health," 

Three cases of insanity in nineteen prisoners, in a period of 
two years, is certainly less than ten out of forty prisoners, in 
four years! but even the first proportion is so much higher than 
is now found in any well>conducted prison on the separate 



* As quoted in a publication of the (Boston) Prison Discipline Society. 
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system, that it will scarcely be considered any where, a very 
powerful argument for resorting to the Auburn system. 

When the Warden of the Rhode Island prison discovered the 
existence of a large proportion of insanity among his prisonerSt 
he seems to have looked to a change of system as the only 
remedy for this unquestionably very serious evil. He appears, 
we repeat, to have taken too little pains to ascertain whether 
there were not other means of preventing the frequency of its 
occurrence. He seems to have forgotten, too, what is now well 
established, that a much larger proportion of insane is always 
to be expected in a prison, than in a free and honest popula- 
tion,* and that this proportion is likely to be vastly increased 
in States, where no provision is made for the insane poor, and 
where insane persons, convicted of crimes, will constantly be 
sent to prison, for the security of the community, as we know 
is constantly the case in Pennsylvania, and which there is 
every reason to believe has been the case in Rhode Island. 

It may not be amiss to remark, too, that one of the three 
cases out of nineteen prisoners, occurring with the silent sjrs- 
tem, exhibits very nearly the train of symptoms which in an- 
other part of the report are spoken of as being the peculiar 
traits of insanity from separate confinement. 

We acknowledge freely, that the eighteen convicts now in the 
Rhode Island prison, are unreasonable men if they complain of 
the severity of the system, (unless it be the flogging,) which is 
there adopted. Eighteen men, in a handsome workshop, 
" about fifty feet square, nearly twenty feet high, light, well 
ventilated and warm,"-(- — " a spacious airy room, neatly finish- 
ed, arched and lighted from the ceiling," — " having the ap- 
pearance of an artist's study ; the desks arranged one behind 
the other, and the prisoners sitting with their backs to the visi- 
ters, cannot know they are seen;'* J. these eighteen men, in this 
pleasant apartment, at least some of them in arm chairs^ en- 
gaged in painting fans ! might almost be envied by many an 



* Vide a review of M. L61ut'8 paper, in our last number, 
t IiiBpcctore report 

X Vide Niles' Register, February 8, 1848. 
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honest labourer, whose hours of hard toil are as many, and 
whose fare is hardly better than that of these felons ! by many 
a worthy mechanic, whose whole days are spent in narrow, 
ill-ventilated and uncomfortable rooms, and whose labour taxes 
to the utmost all the physical powers which an unhealthy occu- 
pation leaves him. 

We are far from being advocates of severity in prison disci- 
pline, but prisons are and should be places of punishment as 
well as reformation. While we show the convict, that the com- 
munity still has an interest in his temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare, — while we offer an abundance of the proper means of moral 
instruction, and let the voice of kindness and sympathy gladden 
his dark hours, we would still have him feel that the way of 
the transgressor is hard, and that there is a w^eighty penalty 
attached to the commission of crime. We have feared that of 
late, there was a morbid kind of feeling on the increase in the 
community — a benevolence which selected only the offender 
against the laws and his fellow-men, as the especial object of 
attention ; asking for him a degree of comfort — a possession of 
luxuries almost — and an exemption from mental trials and phy- 
sical toils and rigid discipline, scarce known to thousands of the 
poor but worthy sons of poverty throughout our land. With 
such a sickly philanthropy we have no sympathy, and no faith 
in any great good ever to result from it. 

We are not <lisposed to differ from the Warden when he 
speaks of his advantageous position for detecting every symp- 
tom of insanity, commencing as he did with but three prison- 
ers, and having an annual increase of ten. Nothing could cer- 
tainly be more favourable as regards numbers at least, for dis- 
covering the first symptoms of insanity ; but we would ask, 
would insanity be as likely to be detected in the prison on the 
Auburn plan? If men were able to take their food, to work 
regularly and were not noisy, would their mental ailments be 
as likely to be discovered ? That there are many such insane 
men — individuals capable of doing all this, and yet thoroughly 
deranged, is easily proved by a visit to any large insane hos- 
pital. As the number in a workshop increased from twenty to 
two or three hundred, still less likely would it be, that these 
symptoms would be noticed. 
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The Warden having satisfied himself that the separate sys- 
tem (always styled the solitary^ however, in the report before 
us) *' had the inherent and incurable defect of being in opposi- 
tion to the laws of the physical nature of its subjects/* fa- 
vours us w^ith his theory, in which he maintains that the 
insanity, developed in the Rhode Island prison, corresponds 
precisely in its character with delirium tremens^ although ex- 
cited by a widely different cause. We confess we are not con- 
vinced of the soundness of these views, by the long train of 
reasoning brought to their support Although we believe fully 
that to produce the highest intellectual development in man, 
all the advantages that can be derived from external circum- 
stances, from varied scenery, from travel, from diversified 
modes of mental and physical exercise, from intellectual so- 
ciety, and an endless variety of objects are desirable— still we 
cannot admit that they are necessary to preserve the mind as 
it is, or to prevent a decay of its powers. 

Experience, careful observation by competent individuals, 
is the best answer to this question. But, setting that aside, can 
it be credited that an individual, placed in a comfortable cell, 
dry, well warmed and well ventilated, with good wholesome 
food, an abundance of clothing of the proper kind — every con- 
venience for cleanliness — an active occupation for several 
hours each day — daily exercise (in some prisons, at least) in 
the open air — interesting books for leisure hours — a light dur- 
ing the long evenings — frequent visits from the officers, the mo- 
ral instructors, the official visiters, as well as from the humane 
and inquiring, and from conversation with them — can it be 
credited, that a man^s mind is to be destroyed, with all these 
advantages, simply by depriving him of a sight of his fellows 
in guilt, as they perform their allotted labour in the same apart- 
ment ? If the mind is destroyed by a life of this kind for one, 
two, three or four years, how is it, that so many of the free 
population, who are compelled to labour alone, from earliest 
morn till latest night, in low, badly lighted, badly warmed and 
badly ventilated apartments, who have no time to enjoy the 
pure air of hcavcu, but on the blessed Sabbath ; and then, from 
physical prostration, are apt to spend that short interval of re- 
pose in the ale-house or dram-shop— how is it that these mep 
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retain their natural mental integrity ? How much better off, 
in scarce any respect, but freedom, is many an honest weaver 
^many engaged in various branches of the arts — who, to con- 
stant toil and the privations of poverty, have added the rank- 
ling cares and anxieties which want brings with it 7 

How is it that the minds of the blind, shut out completely, 

as they are, from all the many diversified means of enjoyment 

and improvement offered by the sense of vision, still remain 

as strong and as healthful as ever they were ? It would be 

easy to extend the examples which go to refute the theory of 

Our author, but they can scarcely be required by our readers. 

How much of the kind of social intercourse that improves 
ct.nd elevates and developes, or even preserves mind, is to be 
und in the silent system, in which (if what it professes could 
carried out) no word is ever spoken, no token of recognition 
sver given, no sign exchanged with those, of whose presence 
he prisoner is conscious ? 
In running a forced parallel between insanity in prisons and 
irium tremens^ the Warden forgets that the latter disease is 
xiot always produced by the sudden abstraction of stimulus. 
Xt not only occurs from this cause, but often in the midst of a 
cdebauch. And often, too, when liquor in abundance is at 
Iiand, the wretched sufferer feels such gastric derangement, 
"^at he looks upon it with utter loathing. We would also re- 
:ftnind our author, that, although he may quote, justly high au- 
thority for brandy as a remedy in delirium tremens, he may 
discover equally high authority and extensive experience for 
the equally great success of cold water or the simplest bitter 
Infusions in the same disease; by referring to the excellent 
physician of the South Boston Hospital and other medical gen- 
tlemen of that and other cities. 

The four cases which are given, of the insanity which oc- 
curred in the Rhode Island Prison, are too loosely reported, 
and too deficient in the previous history of the convicts and 
of their menial tendencies, to be satisfactory, or to prove 
conclusively that their disease originated solely from their 
separate confinement. We do not know whether insanity was 
not an hereditary disease with them ; whether they may not 
have had previous attacks of it, or perhaps of delirium tre- 
Vol. I.— 18 
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mens^ as intemperance is reported to have impaired the health 
of at least one of the four cases referred to. 

It is a little remarkable, too, that of the three cases of insa- 
nity which occurred among the nineteen subjected to the 
Auburn plan of discipline, one became insane in the fourth 
month; another was so far deranged as to disqualify him for 
labour in the eighth month, (when the derangement began is 
not stated,) and the third in the sixth month of confinement 
Long sentences would seem, from this, not to be necessary for 
the development of insanity with the silent system. 

We dificr whollv from our author in his estimate of the advan- 
tages of a man going out into the world, unknown to those 
who have been his fellow-convicts. We have positive facts, 
in considerable number too, that prove, conclusively, that it is 
an advantage which has never been over-estimated by the 
friends of the separate system, — facts which arc worth more 
than volumes of theory. 

In criticising the reports which have emanated from the East- 
ern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, the Warden of the Rhode Island 
prison ridicules the idea of dementia ever being curable, and 
appears to think the term acute dementia^ used in some of these 
reports, as utterly preposterous, and says it " sounds somewhat 
strangely to an old-fashioned practitioner." Now although the 
term acute dementia may sound strangely to " an old-fashioned 
practitioner," it certainly can not, to any one familiar with 
medical literature, or who has ever consulted standard authors 
on the subject of insanity. It would be easy to multiply autho- 
rities for this term, but it may be sufficient here to refer to 
Esquirol and Foville, admitted by all as among the first wri- 
ters on the subject. Esquirol* speaks distinctly of dementia 
being acute and chronic, simple or complicated, continuous, 
remittent or intermittent. And, subsequently, observes, that 
acute dementia is cured by the aid of regimen, tonics,t &c. 

So Foville, another high authority, in the able article on 
mental alienation, in the Dictionnaire de Medicine et de Chirur- 
gie Pratique, recognises the same distinction of acute and 
chronic dementia, and speaks of the former as susceptible of 



* Esquirol Maladies Mentales, Vol. ii. p, 224. 
t Ibid. p. 250. 
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cure.* The same varieties are recognised by Prichard and 
other English writers. Cases of acute dementia^ which have 
been cured, in insane hospitals in this country, could easily be 
referred to, if required, to add to what has already been stated. 

We do not wish, however, to be considered as agreeing 
with the gentleman whose reports of the Eastern Penitentiary 
have been referred to, that all the cases there reported were 
really cases of acute dementia. We have no doubt but that 
the symptoms of acute dementia were present; but all that 
class of cases that recovered in three or four days, or even as 
many weeks, we have always believed were cases of decep- 
tion. Even acute dementia is rarely if ever cured in such 
short periods. In saying this we mean no imputation upon 
the medical officer who treated these cases. We believe he 
did all that any one, similarly situated, could have done ; but 
what medical man, in short and hurried visits, twice or three 
times a week, to a large penitentiary, could detect attempts at 
deception ? And some of the cases were well, according to 
the reports, before more than two or three visits could have 
been paid them. It is for this, among other reasons, that we 
have deemed the appointment of a resident medical officer at 
the Eastern Penitentiary, a highly important measure, and one 
which cannot fail to be productive of important results. To 
their careful and cautious investigations of the etlect of sepa- 
rate confinement upon the mental and physical health of the 
prisoners, philanthropists will look witii great interest, as their 
positions give them advantages for investigation, on this sub- 
ject, not possessed by any other persons. 

It may not be amiss, as an offset to the oi)inions of the war- 
den of the Rhode Island prison, with iiis forty prisoners, to give 
the results of Dr. Hartshome's steady observation during fifteen 
months' residence in the Eastern Penitentiary, and a careful, 
and, we believe, entirely impartial investigation of its effects 
on 548 persons, confined there during that period, — premis- 
ing that Dr. Hartshorne entered upon the duties of that appoint- 
ment with the advantage of having had considerable opportu- 
nities of becoming familiar with insanity, its history, peculiari- 

* Diet Med. et Chir. p. 572. 
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ties and its treatment. From this gentleman's last report,* 
we learn that more of those discharged had their health posi- 
tively improved during their residence, than had it impaired or 
died, no pardons having been granted on account of ill health 
of any kind. In speaking of the sickness in the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, during the last six months of his residence there. Dr. 
Hartshorne says, emphatically, " There is nothing in the nature 
of these cases, or in any of the sickness or suflering presented 
to my view, in the course of an additional half year's residence 
within the walls, that would justify me in changing any of the 
sentiments expressed in the last report, respecting the compa- 
ratively harmless influence of separate imprisonment upon the 
mental and physical health. I have not yet discovered any 
disease peculiar to the penitentiary, or that could be attributed, 
with any show of reason, to the especial action of this mode 
of confinement." And again : " All that I have seen and heard 
during my fifteen months' residence, in daily contact with the 
unfortunate subjects of our observations, has only increased 
the confidence which the better understanding of the question 
soon forced upon me, that the horrors of seclusion, as prac- 
tised in the separate cells, and compared to the modified sepa- 
ration of the silent system, were altogether imaginary, and 
that the fears in respect to its effects upon the reason were 
equally groundless. Certain it is, that more than one instance 
has been presented to me, where the moral and reasoning 
faculties, in short, the whole tone of mind, has been decidedly 
improved under the chastening influence of a quiet and indus- 
trious seclusion from the haunts of vice, varied only by puri- 
fying intercourse, instructive books and respectable associ- 
ates." 

One fact, respecting the separate or Pennsylvania system of 
prison discipline, is unquestionable. Those who have watched 
its effects, longest and most carefully — who have taken the 
trouble to know each prisoner subjected to it — to ascertain by 
personal and patient observation, its influence, morally and 
physically, have always been its firmest friends, — while most 
of the objections to the system will be found to have come 



* Report of Easteni Penitentiary for 1844. 
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from those whose means of understanding it have been very 
imperfect, and whose observations have either been very limited 
or made in a hastv and careless manner. 

Those who have had ample opportunities of witnessing the 
working of the Auburn system, and of comparing it with that 
adopted in Pennsylvania, we are confident can never consent 
to give up the distinguishing feature of the latter — the complete 
isolation of each convict from his fellow-prisoners — " solitary 
only against the contagion of evil, but not to the influence of 
good ;" that is the all-important principle, about which we feel 
there can be no error. If perfection is not attained in the 
construction of prisons — in management — in regimen — in em- 
ployment — in moral instruction — in means of exercise, let us 
go on as zealous inquirers after truth, and anxious to promote 
the best interests of society. Let us improve to the utmost, 
but let there not be a thought of surrendering the fundamental 
principle of a system, which, if there is any dependence to be 
placed in human testimony, has already done all that could 
have been reasonably hoped for — which has eflected a vast 
amount of good, and prevented immeasurable evil — the only 
system by which we can feel positive that if oflcnders are not 
made better by their residence in prison, they, at least, are not 
made worse. 



Art. V. — Professor Tellhampfs Essay presented at the late 

JVew York MeetinsT' 



o 



We noticed, in our last number, the first report of " the Pri- 
son Association of JVew York.'' We have since received and 
read, with attention and interest, a sketch of the proceedings 
at the preliminary meeting. We hoped to have been furnished, 
in season for our present number, with the report of the dele- 
gation from our own Society to that meeting, but it is not at 
hand, and our readers must take comfort, as we do, from the 
thought, that so valuable a contribution is yet in reserve for 
them. In the mean time, however, we cannot permit some 
observations, said to have been made by one gentleman on 
that occasioDy to pass without a brief comment The ne- 

18* 
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cessity for this would have been less urgent, if the paper, 
which is published as having been read at the meeting, had 
actually been read; but peculiar circumstances prevented 
this, and therefore the corrections and explanations which 
might have been much better made by our delegation at 
the time, must be given now under great disadvantages. 
We presume it is only through inadvertence that the sanction 
of that large and respectable meeting is virtually given to Pro- 
fessor Tellkampf's paper, of the contents of which they were 
not apprised, till they saw it in print ! 

But our present business is rather with the misapprehensions 
and mistakes which the paper contains, than with the mode of 
giving it publicity. 

The Professor falls into a very grave error at the outset of 
his remarks, when he says that " both systems" (Auburn and 
Pennsylvania) separate the convicts " by dilTerent means."* It 
may be truly said, then, we suppose, that tiie separate system is 
adopted at Auburn, Sing Sing, &c. ! For if the Professor states 
the point truly, the only diflcrcncc between the prisons at those 
places, and the Eastern Penitentiary, is in the means employ- 
ed to carry out one and the same system. We think some of 
our friends abroad would receive such a statement, from such 
a source, with no little surprise. 

Yet we scarcely know which most to admire, the boldness 
of the Professor's position, or the ingenuity and self-possession 
with which he maintains it. lie thinks a hundred persons, 
occupying the same apartment, but maintaining strict silence, 
are as truly separate, tiie one from the other, as if each 
individual occupied an entirely distinct and separate apart- 
ment. The Philadelphia system works " by means of bodily 
separation in partitioned cells," and the " Auburn system" by 
enforcing silence during the day and separation during the 
night;" so that a well regulated common school would perhaps 
illustrate Professor Tellkampf 's idea of a separate system of pri- 
son discipline, as well as any other familiar object. To give 
the most perfect finish to the idea (we had almost said Xhojoke) 
the learned professor actually proceeds to vindicate the prisons 
of the Auburn construction, from the very self-same objections 

♦ Report of the Proceedings, p. 42. 
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that have been so loudly urged against the separate principle, ai 
characteristic of the Pennsylvania system. ** If society would 
not subvert the true objects of punishment," he says, ** and 
expose the convicts to the danger of becoming more depraved, 
it must SEPARATE them/' ** Both systems have therefore been 
correct in their design of separatk^o prisoners."* And so it 
4eems that, by a iruse of the Professor, our system has lost its 
distinctive name and feature, and henceforth, the separate sys- 
tem which has always been silent^ is to be identified with the 
silent system, which has never been separate I 

Professor Tcllkampf, in perfect keeping with this strange 
delusion, proceeds to examine the two modes of carrying out the 
common purpose of separation. And with seemingly great mag- 
nanimity, he imputes to them both one common and very seri- 
ous defect, viz. that they do not accomplish t/ieir purpose. He as- 
serts that the prisoners, under both modes, do communicate; at 
Auburn, by signs and other means, and at the Eastern Penitenti- 
ary through " the openings for fresh air — through the windows of 
the cells and through the apparatus for warming the cells, &c." 
What his omnibus of an "&c." may carry within itself, we know 
not, but we are quite sure that the specified methods of commu- 
nication arc almost, if not altogether, a figment of the Professor's 
fancy. Still, if the facts were, to the letter, as he states them, 
there is one advantage left to us of Pennsylvania, which the 
Auburg system cannot possibly enjoy; we can make passages 
for air and light and heat, through which no intelligible oral 
communication can be had; but tlie Auburn discipline cannot, 
by any possibility, prevent intelligible intercourse by signs. 
How strange it is that a gentleman of intelligence (and such 
we have understood Professor Tcllkampf to be) should not 
know, or knowing, should lose sight for a moment of this grand 
characteristic of the Pennsylvania (which he must know is the 
only true separate) system, viz. that it excludes, ^/'o/ti any body 
iff convicts, no matter how midtitudinous^ all knowledge of each 
OTHERS PERSONS. The Auburn system is, in its very nature, 
incapable of this; and the advocates of that system unequivo- 
cally condemn it, and would not adopt it if they could. Yet 

* Report of the Proceedings, p. 42. 
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the Professor treats both systems as if the only difTerence 
between them consisted in the means of accomplishing an ob- 
ject common to both, viz. the separation of convicts. He enu- 
merates the merits which he ascribes to them in common-— 
such as, first, having '' prevented, at least in some degree, the 
corruption of prisoners by separating them." The plain truth 
on this point is, that the Pennsylvania system, by separating 
the convicts entirely, utterly precludes the opportunity of 
mutual corruption. The Auburn system, by silencing them 
when at work, and separating them at night,,PARTiALLr prevents 
corruption in some of its worst forms, and certainly makes a 
great advance on the former condition of our prisons. 

Secondly — **By employing the convicts in useful labour, 
and thereby relieving society, to some extent^ of the expense of 
their support." This is true of the Pennsylvania or separate 
system, but it is a crowning excellence of the Auburn or silent 
system, (if some of its advocates arc to be believed,) that it 
makes convict-labour not only defray the prison expenses, but 
yield a large revenue to the public treasury. 

Thirdly, — " By enforcing greater obedience to the rules of 
the prison." The modes of enforcing such obedience, under 
the two systems, are as diflerent as fear and love — despair and 
hoi>e. To enforce obedience under one, is to make a brute of 
a man; to enforce it under the other, is to make a man of a 
brute. ^ 

Fourthly, — "By preventing escapes." Does Professor Tell- 
kampf mean to be understood that escapes are as rare under 
our system, as under the other? If they have in common the 
merit he ascribes to them, this is the legitimate inference. 

Fifthly, — " Producing, in some cases, reformation." It would 
be, indeed, an inexplicable phenomenon, if two systems of 
prison discipline, so diverse in principle and administration, 
as those adopted at Auburn and Philadelphia, should produce 
any thing like the same amount of reformation. We need 
not now determine which exerts the most reformatory inilih 
ence; but we do protest against the suggestion, that their credit 
should be share and share alike, as Mr. Tellkampf would ap- 
portion it. 

But we are unconsciously running into particulars, for a dis- 
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cussion of which we have neither time nor room. Our pre- 
sent business is with the general features and impressions of the 
Professor's paper. We find, to our surprise, that he assumes^ 
throughout, almost without the form of evidence or argument, 
\¥hat he must know is uniformly and unequivocally denied in 
this country and in Europe, viz., that the Pennsylvania or sepa- 
rate system is detrimental to the physical and mental constitution 
of convicts. Not only so, he more than intimates that what- 
ever of mildness there is in its administration, " is more to be 
ascribed to the humane and benevolent influence of the Quakers 
or Friends and of its officers, than to the separate system of that 
[Eastern] penitentiary." " This system," he says, " could easily 
be converted into a means for the most cruel punishment, on ac- 
count of its secrecy, if such a benevolent and vigilant influence 
and supervision was not exercised by the Quakers and by the 
people in general."* It is not to this or even a much higher 
tribute to the well known benevolence and active philanthropy 
of the society of Friends that we have any objection, but it is 
to the implication, by which many may be deceived. 

We confess it would be rather difficult to determine precise- 
ly who the Professor had in his eye, as exerting a less humane 
and benevolent influence than the " Friends ;" inasmuch as he 
bestows the like compliment on " the officers of the prison and 
the people in general." If a " humane and benevolent influ- 
ence" is exerted by the " Quakers or Friends," and by " the 
officers of the prison," and if " a benevolent and vigilant influ- 
ence" is also exercised by " the people in generaly^ we are at a 
loss to perceive whence, but from some unknown region, the 
malignant influence could arise to convert the institution into 
an engine of cruelty ! We should hardly notice so loose a 
statement, were it not that it is exactly suited to make those 
vague and misty impressions, from which our cause has suffer- 
ed much more than from manly and generous opposition. 

As a matter of fact, very aggravated instances of cruelty 
have occurred under the Auburn discipline, and this has been 
uniformly urged against it, and admitted by some of its warm- 
est friends, as a grave objection. On the other hand, as a mat- 

♦ Report, dtc., p. 47-8. 
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ter of fact, the separate system has been especially favoured 
by many, because it allows, without danger, the introduction 
of a very humane and gentle discipline. 

Of what forms or degrees of barbarity either discipline might 
possibly admit, if some ingenious monster of cruelty were en- 
trusted with its administration, without supervision or respon- 
sibleness, we know not. We have heard of instances of atro- 
cious cruelty in the treatment of children by their parents and 
apprentices by their masters; but we never supposed that the 
occurrence of such cases (still less the possibility that they 
might occur) would be regarded as any objection to these re- 
lations. We regret that Professor Tellkampf should have 
drawn upon his fancy for a suggestion so entirely gratuitous and 
misleading. 

We have alluded to Professor TellkampPs assumption, that 
the separate system is prejudicial to the sanity of convicts. 
To sustain himself in this position, he relies chiefly on a 
treatise of which himself and his brother are the joint authors! 
The passages cited from this w-ork contain the opinions or de- 
clarations of one or both authors, but we do not find what is 
of chief value in settling such points — well-supported facts. 
To corroborate his own and his brother's views on this subject, 
he quotes from Mr. Lucas a passage which Mr. Lucas quotes 
from a work of Dr. Vcrdeil; and Dr. Verdeil says, "that after 
a conscientious and intelligent trial of silence and solitude for 
nine years," (at a prison in Lausanne) "thirty-one cases of 
mental alienation, and numerous cases of recommitments have 
been observed, which are so many facts protesting against the 
Pennsylvania system."* 

A cursory reading of this paragraph, such as most per- 
sons would give Professor Tellkampf's paper, must leave the 
impression that this was really an item of evidence against 
the separate system ; but a moment's reflection will show that it 
deserves no such consideration. For who can determine, from 



* This statement is substantially the same which \r given in the preced- 
ing number of our Journal, pp. 18, 19. There is a slight discrepancy in 
the name and number of cases, but the fiicts and authorities are the samei 
and the remarks made in that connexion axe applicable here. 
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the terms employed, what system of discipline was really used 
at Lausamie during those nine years t ** Silence" suggests the 
idea of the Auburn system, and ** solitude," by a popular error, 
is supposed to be characteristic of the Pennsylvania system. 
JIf. Lucas tells us it was the separate system; and it would not 
otherwise suit his purpose ; but the quotation itself docs not 
warrant such an inference. Neither " silence" nor " solitude" 
are characteristic of the separate system in the sense in which 
these terms arc evidently used by Dr. Verd^il, 

Again — ** thirty-one cases of mental aberration in nine 
years" seems to us by no means an unfavourable result of any 
system of prison discipline. Supposing the number of prison- 
ers, among whom these cases occurred, to be eleven hundred 
and twenty-nine, (and this, we have good authority to believe 
was the actual number,) it shows a better result than some of 
the Auburn prisons, in this country and in Europe. Until, 
however, we have more accurate knowledge of the kind of 
discipline and the condition of prisoners, we must regard the 
experiment at Lausanne as quite irrelevant. Nor do we find 
any thing more pertinent or satisfactory in the general refer- 
ence which the professor makes to other treatises or to his 
own correspondence. To those who look for facts or sound 
argument, so far as this point is concerned, the professor's 
paper will carry but little weight. 

We do not feel at liberty to lay aside this document without 
adverting, for a moment, to the new scheme which Professor 
Tellkampf proposes, or which he would, perhaps, engraft on 
one or the other of the two systems already in vogue among us. 
His plan, if adopted, would be fatal, for aught wc see, to the Au- 
burn principle, for it would at once render it too expensive and 
unprofitable in its pecuniary results to retain the popular favour 
it has heretofore enjoyed. He would have not more than about 
three hundred convicts in any one prison, and but twenty or 
twenty-five convicts in one work-shop ; and he admits, in this 
connection, the existence of most of the evils which are im- 
puted to Auburn prisons, some of which were enumerated in 
our former number.* Such as cruelty of discipline — using con- 



* See No. I. pp. 37-^1. 
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victs as '^ money-making tools," and sacrificing religious, moral 
and literary improvement to the greedy desire of large profits. 
As a mode of communicating general information, he proposes 
daily lectures, we suppose on scientific and practical subjects. 

A singular scheme, for the employment of discharged con- 
victs, which Professor Tellkampf advocates with some zeal, is 
to provide farms or work-shops, where their labour might be 
turned to profitable account. This, as the author at once per- 
ceives, is fitted only to convicts discharged from Auburn pri- 
sons. To their joint employment in a shop or on a farm no 
objection can be raised, for, as Professor Tellkampf says, 
" they have communication and know each other in prison, 
and when discharged and returning to their former home they 
are known to have been in prison."* 

These important circumstances being entirely reversed 
upon the separate system, the scheme is open to insuperable 
objections, as applied to convicts discharged from prisons ad- 
ministered on that plan. 



Since writing the foregoing article we have received the fol- 
lowing note : 

"To THE Editor of the Journal of Prison Discipline: 

" Dear Sir, — My attention has been called, by a friend, to a report of the 
public proceedings of* The New York Prison Associatiorij'' in which an ac- 
count is given of the meeting held at the Apollo Saloon, on the 6th of Decem- 
ber last The speech of Professor Tellkampf is inserted as part of tlie pro- 
ceedings of that meeting, commenting upon the Pcnnsylvanian system of 
Prison Discipline. Many grave errors (not to say mis-statements) occur in 
that speech, which, if they had been made public at the meeting, would 
have been met and corrected by the delegation from * The Philadelphia 
Societif far the Relief of the Afiseries of Public Prisons^ tlien present. 

** It 13 unnecessary, at this time, to trespass uponyour patience by giving a 
catalogue raisonn^ of these errors of Professor Tellkampf, which may be 
attributable, in part, to his defective acquaintance with our language and 
institutions. At another time I may dilate somewhat fartlier on the subject, 
and, in the mean time, remain, 

" Very respectfully, 

" Your friend, 

"G. W. SMITH, 
*' Chairman of the Philada. Delegation. 

* Proceedings, &c., p. 51. 
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Art, VI, — Sixteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. — March, 1645, 
54 pp. 12mo« 

This document deserves and M'ill receive very close atten- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. We received a copy so late 
in the month, that we must content ourselves, for the present, 
with a passing notice of it, and witli the expression of our 
earnest desire that the document itself may have a very 
prompt and extensive circulation. 

The principal numerical statistics may be most briefly stated 
in a tabular form — 



ADMISSIONS 
AND DI8CUAROE8. 



Received in 1844, 
Disc*d by exp*n of sentence, 
Pardoned, - - - - 
In confinement Jan. 1, 1845, 
Died, - - - - 

Confined dnringr the year, - 



WHITE. 


COLOURED. 


Males. Females. 


Males. 


Females. , 


99 


7 


27 


5 


05 


2 


28 


3 


39 


. 


4 


3 


224 


10 


96 


10, 


6 


- 


7 




a 


14 


1. 


53 



138 
98 
46 

340 
13 

497 



The whole number of prisoners received since the opening 
of the prison, (in 1829) is 1916. The number received last 
year, was less than have been received in any year but one of 
the last ten years. The details of the per centage of re-con- 
victing and of the increase of crime compared with popula- 
tion, &c., are minute, and lead the Inspectors to the belief, 
that " the Pennsylvania or separate system is pre-eminently a 
successful experiment in preventing crime."* 

By the last report of the Western Penitentiary at Pittsburg, 
(as quoted in the document before us,) we are informed that 
the whole number of prisoners received since the prison was 
opened in 1826, is 1045, and of these 50 died. The number 
received last year was 60; discharged 76; in confinement dur- 
ing the year, 208; deaths during the year, 6. In confinement 
January 1, 1845, 130— or 18 less than last year. 

The report is also very full and satisfactory on the subject 
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of the health of the prisoners in the Eastern Penitentiary. 
Taking a period of five years last past, the aggregate of sick- 
ness (by which is meant, we suppose, the cases reported on the 
sick list, where of course the same name might be found many 
times in the year) would be represented by the following num- 
bers: 1840, 872; 1841, 742; 1842, 677; 1843, 377; and 1844, 
230. This great reduction in the items of sickness is attributed 
by the inspectors to the employment of a resident rather than a 
visiting physician. The comparison which the report institutes, 
in this respect, between the Eastern Penitentiary and some of 
the chief Auburn prisons, is very striking, and to our minds 
conclusive as to the sanative tendencies of the separate system. 

Of the thirteen deaths during the year, two were occasioned 
by diseases ^a:eri and incurable^ and known to be so at the time 
of their admission. But even including these, the per centage 
of mortality among the whites was a fraction less than one and 
three-fourths per cent., while, among the blacks it was a frac- 
tion over four and a half per cent., or an average, for the 
whole, of 2.61. This disparity in the per centage of the 
two races, is perfectly easy of explanation, and it is among 
the most grievous wrongs we have suffered at the hands of 
the opponents of the separate system, that they have ascribed 
to the discipline of our prison, effects which they must have 
known were attributable wholly to the peculiar character 
of its population. If they were the legitimate effects of the 
discipline, then there should have been more than fifteen deaths 
of wliites instead of six. It must be added, too, that of the 
thirty-three mortal cases in the last three years, only " eight 
were in what is called good health, on admission."* 

The Warden adverts to this point with much force — 

" The whole number of prisoners that Imve been in the house during* the 
year having been 497, and the number of deaths 13, gives a per centa^ of 
2.61 on the aggregate : these deatlis have occurred principally from disc^aaes 
of long standing, and in many cases introduced with the prisoners; and when 
the deplorable condition of a large number on admission (particularly the 
lower order of the coloured population, of which the proportion is f(reater 
than in any prison in the Union) is considered, it is a matter of surprise that 
tlie mortality is not greater, and affords the strongest evidence that the 
medical department has been conducted with the highest order of profes- 
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sional skill, as well in the treatment of the sick as in removing causes cal- 
culated to produce disease. 

" It may be proper here to remark that, to my knowle<lfife, no prisoner has 
been pardoned that would have been likely to have added to tlie mortality 
if he had remained durinpf tlic year : liiis fact should always be aiHrertained 
in examining prison records of mortality, as a few |)ardons, humanely inter- 
posed by the Executive, would entirely alter the per centage, and lead to 
great error in comparing tlic mortality of difierent prisons."'*' 

Two most important improvements have been introduced 
into the Eastern Penitentiart/ during the last year, viz. conve- 
niences for warm bathing and more systematic instruction in 
common learning. The mode adopted to secure the first is at- 
tended with but little expense — 

" The daily escape-steam from the yteam cntjine is passed into a tank 
containint'' about eitrhty hotr^«hoads of water, which thereby is maintained 
at a temperature of alwut \HP; ten separate cells, each liaving a bath, re- 
ceive the prisoners tliat arc broiitfht separately by their overseers, and are 
allowed fitleen minutes for bathing; soap, fresh water, and a dry towel 
being funiishcd each. By this means 40 can be bathe<i per hour without 
any inlringement of the separate system, — nn officer walking in front of tlie 
grated doors of the ba tiling cells elU-'ctiirJly preventing any possibility of 
communication." 

And in respect to instruction in letters, the Warden says — 

"I now can confidently report, that no prisoner of common capacity, who 
has one year or more to pass in this pri^m, need go out without acquiring 
the knowleilire of reading and writing. It may l)0 su])posctl by tliose unac- 
quainted witli the working of the sy.-tcm of separate confmcincnt, that this 
can only be effectecl by appropriatinjr time tiiat ouglit to be devoted by the 
convict to labour, for his su])|)ort; this is not tlie case. The industrious pri- 
soner devotes all his energy to accomplish his allotted work so as to relieve 
his mind by study, and having nothinfr to distract his attention, makes the 
most rapid progress. I have frequently witnessed with [deasure the pride 
and exultation a convict has evinced on handing out his tirst letter, written 
to his iNirents or relations, as a proof of his having attained that art in pri- 
son. Forty-seven prisoners, that were totally or almost uncducateil, are 
DOW making improvement.** 

We should be glad to introduce some very interesting statis- 
tics of crime which the Warden has appended to his reports, 
but our limits forbid. We mav advert to them hereafter. 

The reports of the medical officers for the past year, will be 
read with unusual interest. 

If we should indulge the longings of our pen, it would run 
into voluminous comments on several passages of these very 
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intelligent and perspicuous documents, but our room will be 
better occupied by such extracts as are of special interest to all 
our readers — 

" The whole number of cases on the sick list since January 1st, 1844^ is 
73 white, and l^ coloured. Many of these were second and tliird attacks 
in the same individual, so that, as usual, there has been a larger number of 
cases than of patients. Making this distinction, we find, on an tuggreghie 
of 448 convicts, 229 w^hites and 118 negproes, were never sick; and that 73 
whites and 38 coloured, were under treatment once, or oflener, in the 
course of tlie half year. 

"The jTfreatest numlKjr of cases occurred in May and June, during^ a 
period of very damp and changeable weatlier. Tlie smalletJt numl>er was 
observed in January and February, at a time when a great deal of sickness 
prevailed out of the prison in the city. 

** There have gone out, after a confinement of more than two years — 

In improved iioalth, ----- 4 

In unimpaired health, - - - - - 22 

In impaired or less perfect health, - - - - 2 

Dead, -------2 

— 30 

Two years and less — 

In improved liealth, ----- 9 

In unimpaired health, - - - - - 43 

In impaired or less perfect health, . - - - 3 

Dead, -------4 

— 59 

" This account exhibits the dismissal of 13 convicts in better health, and 
that of 5, of whom one-fourth were coloured, in worse health than when 
they entered. None were discliarged in decidedly ill health, or dangerous- 
ly affected witli disease contractx^ in prison. No ])ardons have been grant- 
ed on account of ill health. Several of the prisoners tlms set at liberty 
had considerably improved during their detention. 

" During the first four montlis of this year, togetlier with the last two of 
the year ])receding, there was not a single death. In the course of the 
month of May, four chronic cases of protracted and incurable character 
reached a fatal termination. Two others followed them early in June ; so 
that after an interval of six months, six deaths succeeded each other in as 
many weeks. Tliis is the mortality of the penitentiary during tlie first half 
of the last year, and of the year before, among a smaller average popu- 
lation."* 

After a minute history of the six fatal cases, Dr. Hartshorne 
explicitly states, as the conclusion to which his whole term of 
attendance at the prison has conducted him, that " he has not 
discovered any disease peculiar to the penitentiary, or that 
could be attributed, with any show op reason, to the especial 
action of this mode of confinement/'f So far from it, he says, — 
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" Every day*8 experience has increased my confidence in the working of 
the system. To say nothing of the comparatively small number, in so de- 
praved a population, of genuine and severe cases of disease, not contracted 
out of prison, and tlie few instances of fatal disorder developed in the cells, 
we cannot help being constantly struck with the marked improvement 
among many of the convicts. We repeatedly observe the btmeficial effects 
of the change from a career of dissipation, privation, and ex[X)sure, to one of 
regular ann industrious occupation, with plenty of good food, and comforta- 
ble quarters. In this mamier we are forcibly impressed with the justice of 
the remark, made years ago by Dr. Bache, in one of his reports : — * The cir- 
cumstance, indeed, of being withdrawn from the influence of the severer 
atmospheric vicissitudes, such as wet and cold, which are ])rolific sources 
of disease with a large portion of the commimity, would, of itself, more than 
compensate tor the opemtion of unv unfavourable causes to health, expe- 
rienced in this prison. But, when it is considered, that many of the indi- 
viduals sent to our prisons, liave been in previous habits of drunkenness and 
debauchery, the comparative healtlifulness of the continement and mode of 
discipline nnist be apparent.' 

"The cells are better ventilated than the great majority of the workshops 
in which the same classes arc employed, at liberty, and as well warmed and 
lighted ; while more time is allowed for rest and recreation than is usually 
indulge<l in by the industrious mechanic. 

"With all his physical wants properly attended to, and especiallv with 
sufficient exercise in the open air, the isolated prisoner suffers no privation 
not common to all well-regulated prisons, except that of the sight of his fel- 
lows in disgrace, together with the slight and monotonous change of scene 
in tlie daily routine between his coll, the chapel, the mess-room, and the 
work-shop. We have, then, to inquire, what evil there is in this absence of 
mute and degratled society, and of daily contracted routine, to justify the 
outcry that hai? been made against it. 

"It may be feared that the loss even of tliLs semblance of society and its 
distractions, tantalizing though they are, must increase the menial suffer- 
ing, and indirectly act upon the body. But we have not found this distress 
of mind to be so violent and long continued as many would expect; and we 
do not believe that it prevails more in the cells tlian in the gang, or that it 
does more harm to the seclude<l prisoner, protected from the gaze of stran- 
gers and hardened felons, than the convict forced to work like a machine in 
flie midst of a crowd of maletaclors, like himself in almost every move- 
ment"* 

Dr. Givcn's report of the last six months of the year is 
equally gratifying, — " comparatively few acute cases having 
appeared, and these almost without exception of a mild cha- 
racter and of short duration."! 

In respect to the seven deaths which occurred during his six 
months of service, he tells us that 

" Four of the seven who died were cases of admitted disease ; and sup- 
posing a continuance in their usual irregularities, two of these at least would 
most probably have died much sooner at large, than under the discipline of 
the institution.**} 
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The history of the four cases (diseased at admission) is 
given in detail, and concerning each it is clearly shown that 
other and sufficient causes of a fatal issue existed, "without 
supposing that the institution had any appreciable influence in 
producing that result ;" and in at least one. Dr. Given is confi- 
dent that life was prolonged by prison treatment. 

The record of the physical condition of 138 convicts ad- 
mitted during the year, shows that there were in good 
health, 51 whites and 17 coloured; and in imperfect health, 50 
whites and 20 coloured; while of the 130 discharged, 15 were 
in improved and 10 only in impaired heaUh. It is evident 
therefore that the sum of health was materially increased by 
the prison treatment. 

There remains one more interesting topic of the report to 
which the attention of philanthropists will be eagerly turned. 
We mean the ellect of the discipline on the minds of convicts. 
As this is in some sense a professional inf|uiry, and as the re- 
ports before us are very plain and intelligible, we shall do bet- 
ter service to the cause if we let them speak for themselves. 

Dr. Ilartshorne says, — 

** We lifivo Imri prcpontcd to us, in the course of the half year, two cases, 
neither of which can he nttrihuted to the oi>cration of the discipline; since 
both were atfoctoil m tlieir minds at the time of their entrance, and proba- 
bly wore indebted to the mortilications and anxieties of tlie trial, and the 
peculiar Iiardships of their conviction, for the painful state of mind into 
which they had been thrown. Were we ditsposcd to attach any value to 
the results of hnlf a year, or of anything less than a succession of years, we 
should say that, coiisiderinfr the many powerful causes of insanity always 
existing in a penal institution, without reference to the kind of discipline, 
the occupants have thus far in tlie year enjoyed a remarkable exemption 
from such calamities.* 

" As far a.s my individual opinion is conccnied, all that I have seen and 
heard duriufr my fifteen montlis' residence, in daily contact with the unfor- 
tunate suhjocti? of our observation, has only increased the confidence which 
a better imdrrstjmding of the question soon forced upon me, — tliat the hor- 
rors of seclusion as practised in the separate cells, and compared to tlie 
modified separation of the silent system, were altogether imaginary ; and 
that the fears in rcs|)ect to the effects upon the reason, were equally ^und- 
leas. Cf-rt^nin it is that more than one instance has been presented to me 
where the moral and reasoning faculties, in short, the whole tone of mind 
had been decidedly improved under the chastening influence of a quiet and 
industrious seclusion from the haunts of vice, varied only by purifying in- 
tercourse, instructive books, and respectable a8sociate8."t 
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Dr. Given introduces this section of his report with a very 
seasonable caccat, as to the uncertainty and vagueness which 
so often attend inquiries and conckisions on this subject — 

"Those who arc acquainted with the protean nature of insanity, its oflen 
slow and insidious inva:ri()n, and trequ(;nt development in the passions and 
moral sentim^'nts, lonjr ere the intellectual faculties ahow any pi^ni of dis- 
turbance, will reailily acknuwledife how diilicult, nay, how imiK)s.'-ihle, it is 
in many cases to pronounce, with any def^ree of certainty, ujwn the actual 
state of a pritionor's mind when first admitttjd; fJ:)r if the incipient staL'^es of tlie 
diseafie have fn'fpiently escnjKid tor several months the detection of intelli- 
gent relations, in daily contact with the ]»atient (the experience of physi- 
cians connected with insiinu hospitals furnishes many 8uch instances,) is it 
not possibh', or, indecNl, very prol)iible, that acts are fre»iuentlv connnitted 
under the influence of mental deranjrement, wliich is not fully developed 
until the sufiorer may have been loufr in CDiifincment, as a punishment for 
bis 80 called crime .' I believe that the amount of insanity, originating 
under any mode of ])rison di>ciplinp, cannot be correctly ascertained until 
these prrjl»:il)ilitiosare fully acknowledired, and care is tuken to learn, as far 
as possihle, the j)n>t hi>tory of all prisoniTs in wiiom that disease has been 
developed durin<jf the first half year of confinement."* 

Three cases of mental aberration occurred during the six 
months that Dr. Given was on dutv. One of the individuals 
was notorious for the practice of self-abuse — the second was 
the son of an insane woman, and tlie third entirely recovered 
under prison treatment. During the same period, three con- 
victs were received in a state of insanitv, makina twelve com- 
mitted in this condition in one year ! A fact which Dr. Given 
very justly remarks, " cannot fail to strike the philanthropist 
with dismay. Yet, so long as Pennsylvania remains without 
a State Asylum for her insane poor, a nimiber of this unfortu- 
nate class of persons must necessarily be committed to her 
penitentiaries, where, I need not state, the provisions are quite 
inadequate for their proper accommodation, but where, in a 
large majority of cases, all hopes of their recovery are at an 

end."t 

One of the most interesting facts in Dr. Given's report has 

relation to the subject of hereditary insanity^ and it opens a 
subject of moral and physiological inquiry, which might be 
better entered upon at the beginning, than the end of our num- 
ber. As it is, we can only give our readers what Dr. Given 
gives us, — 
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" From the well-known hereditury nature of inBanit7» it occurred to me 
that a careful register of all pristniers, in whose families mental diseases 
prevailed, would, in the course of time, throw considerable light on its de- 
velopment in prisons : and would, also, to some extent, show the parallelism 
of insanity and crime. Accordingly, I directed my inquiries to that subject, 
and found that 10 (or 20/20 per cent of all) prisoners, received since the 
date of my appointment, had insane relations ; all of whom, with one excep- 
tion, were not farther removed than aunts or uncles. In order to satLsty 
myself that correct answers were given to my inquiries, I made a re-exami- 
nation at a subsequent period, ana found, without exception, their second 
statements to corroborate the first."'*' 

We cannot extend this notice except to congratulate the 
friends of the separate system upon so triumphant a vindica- 
tion of their views, as the experience of another year at the 
Eastern Penitentiary, affords. The period is close at hand, we 
trust, when prejudice on this subject will be so far disarmed, 
and correct views so generally prevail, that the time and la- 
bour now spent in its vindication, may be given to the improve- 
ment and extension of our system. In the mean while, there is 
need of unremitting vigilance to keep out abuses, (such as are 
liable to creep into the best of human institutions,) and espe- 
cially to guard against negligence and laxity on the part of the 
subordinate officers with whom some of the most important de- 
tails of the discipline of all prisons, must necessarily rest. For 
though we boldly claim for the principle of separate labour, 
an exemption from a multitude of abuses to which the princi- 
ple of associated labour must always be exposed, we cannot 
deny that it is capable of maladministration. Its dependence, 
for a steady and faithful development of its power, must always 
be mainly upon the intelligence and uprightness of the resident- 
executive, — embracing every grade of official trust. A slight 
infraction of wholesome rules, or an unauthorized relaxation 
of discipline even in what may seem to be unimportant parti- 
culars, may, perhaps, involve unlooked-for consequences. As 
a very defective system may work passably well in skillful 
hands, so a very perfect one may be subverted by ignorance 
or unfaithfulness. 
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Art. VII. — The Insane Poor of Philadelphia. 

Too much credit cannot be awarded to the active exertions 
of those who, a few years since, by no little labour and pecu- 
niary sacrifice, secured the first steps for giving to tlie insane 
poor of Pennsylvania, accommodations worthy of her social 
position among the states, and conforming to the humane and 
enlightened spirit of the age. 

The unfortunate termination of these labours are known to 
us all, and although the necessity for the provision is conceded 
to be still of the most pressing character, the state of our public 
finances has been such, as, heretofore, to discourage any very 
active steps to bring the subject before the legislature. It is 
rather surprising, however, that during this period the citizens 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, seem to have forgotten 
that they have in their midst no less than 400 insane poor, for 
whom no provision is made, at all conforming with her humane 
character or the wealth and liberality of her citizens. 

The number of insane poor belonging to Philadelphia, is am- 
ple to fill a hospital — the impropriety, under any circumstances, 
of extending a hos])ital for the insane, even of this class, to 
much more than 300, being now pretty generally conceded by 
those who have directed their attention to this subject. 

It is not necessary to enlarge, in this place, upon the im- 
portance of subjecting every case of insanity to the best treat- 
ment in its early stages, upon the number who would thus be 
kept from being a burthen for life to the community — nor upon 
the saving which has been conclusively shown to result to the 
community from placing the insane in well constructed and 
properly organized institutions for their accommodation. Our 
object now is to direct public attention to the actual condition 
of things — to the weighty and insuperable objections to its con- 
tinuance, and to the means by which the principal evils may 
be remedied. 

There are now probably more than 450 insane persons be- 
longing to the city and county of Philadelphia. Of these 75 
are in the Pennsylvania Hospital for the insane, and 25 in the 
Friends' Asylum at Frankford; a very limited number may 
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possibly be in hospitals in other states. Of the remaining 350, 
at least 250 are in the Philadelphia Alms-house, and 100 either 
with their friends at home, boarded out, or in some of the 
small poor-houses in the country. 

A large proportion of the 100 last referred to, are poor, and 
have no friends able or willing to provide for their accommo- 
dation: to the public they necessarily look for care and support. 
With 250 already under care in the Alms-house, and 100 ex- 
isting in the community, there cannot be a doubt that Philadel- 
phia has at least 300 pauper insane, who ought to be under the 
care of a well-organized hospital ; and as has been before re- 
marked, this is probably about as large a number as it is de- 
sirable to collect in any one establishment devoted to the cure 
of recent, as well as the custody of chronic cases of insanity. 
If such a hospital was not always full, many of the eastern 
counties of Pennsylvania would gladly avail themselves of the 
privilege of placing their insane paupers there for treatment, 
at a reasonable charge, at least until a State Hospital is estab- 
lished, and even afterwards, if, as it is probable, the location 
should be in a central part of the stale. 

The insane department of the Philadelphia Alms-house is a 
part of the extensive hospital, connected with that vast estab- 
lishment, and is under the care of its physicians, who, in rota- 
tion, visit its wards, generally three times a week. The resi- 
dent physicians, who are eight hi number, also take short tours 
in the insane wards, and visit tw-ice a day those who are 
thought to rccjuire treatment. There is one male supervisor 
for each sex, but no regular attendants are hired, all the other 
care which the insane receive being from paupers connected 
with the establishment, and several male paupers assist in the 
care of the females. There are three wards for each sex, each 
occupying one story of the extreme wings of the hospital build- 
ing ; the sick wards filling up the space between them. There 
are about twenty very comfortable single lodging rooms in 
each ward, making sixty for each sex, and the remainder sleep 
in large rooms, from ten to thirty patients in each. There is 
a large day-room in the lower wards, and we believe in the 
upper, but none in the middle ones. The separation of these 
different wards is not complete. The halls, and the day-rooms 
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are warmed by large stoves, burning anthracite coal, but there 
is no provision for warming the c:hambers. The patients (in 
winter particularly) have scarcely any employment or exer- 
cise, except pumping the water for the supply of the hospital. 

There is a fair provision for bathing, and the two upper 
wards are comparatively comfortable ; but a glance at the two 
lower day-rooms are enough to show the utter want of classi- 
fication in the establishment, and the utter hopelessness of the 
condition of those who become members of this company, which 
numbers, on the female side, more than sixty, and on the men's 
side about fifty, of all colours, and of all the most wretched and 
lamentable forms of insanity — the noisy, the violent, the de- 
mented, the maniacal, all indiscriminately herded together, and 
presenting a scene that in a very few minutes will satisfy the 
most careless observer of the urgent necessity for a change. 

In winter the patients have little or no exercise out of doors; 
and in summer, till the past year, they were almost entirely 
confined to one very small yard, formed and surrounded by a 
high wall, and almost destitute of shade. During the past year 
a very important improvement was made in this respect. 

From what has been already said it will be apparent, that 
what is wanted to put the insane department of the Philadel- 
phia Alms-house on a respectable footing is — 

1st. A responsible head, who shall have a general superin- 
tendence of all its departments. 

2d. Means for carrying out a complete classification of the 
patients, and a proj)er system of attendance. 

3d. Means of employment and exercise. 

4th. A proper system of heating and ventilation. 

We need resort to no theory to know how all these ends are 
to be attained ; the experience of other institutions, in our own 
and many other states, offer a ready answer to the question — 
one too that is open to every one who will take the trouble to 
inquire. The means alluded to are — 

1st. To separate the insane department entirely from the 
sick hospital. To place a well-qualified medical man at its 
head, who shall reside upon the premises, and have a general 
superintendence of it ; the direction of the medical, moral and 
dietetic treatment of all the insane, and the selection of all 
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persons engaged in their care. On this we are pacticularly 
anxious to insist ; without it, all other changes will be failure& 

2d. To form a complete separation of the three wards in the 
present building — to erect a detached building for each sex, at 
or near the ends of the present small yards, each capable of 
accommodating from twenty-five to thirty patients, to be used 
for the noisy, very violent and filthy patients. 

3d. To devote all the vegetable garden beyond the small 
yards, already referred to, and all tlie land east of the Darby 
road and south of the lane, leading from it to the main building, 
(between forty and fifty acres,) to horticulture, in which as 
many as possible of the patients should be engaged ; and the 
whole to be laid out in walks as airing grounds, for all the 
patients of both sexes. These grounds to be so enclosed as to 
give them a proper degree of privacy. Other provision to be 
made for additional means of occupation and amusement. 

The plan above suggested is not the very best that could be 
proposed, but it is the most economical, and would give the 
department of which we are speaking, a respectable standing 
among American institutions for the insane. The expense 
of these proposed changes would be less than might be sup- 
posed, and the amount of benefit that would be conferred upon 
an indigent class of our fellow-citizens, whose distressing afflic- 
tions appeal with peculiar force to our warmest sympathies, 
would be incalculable. 

In urging the importance of immediately placing the Insane 
Department of our Alms-house on a proper and enlightened 
footing, it is not to be supposed that it will in any way interfere 
with the proposed state institution. Within the bounds of our 
Commonwealth, out of Philadelphia, there are enough now 
suffering from ill treatment, or no treatment, to fill such a hos- 
pital to overflowing. But Philadelphia is bound to provide for 
her own insane. She has the means ; she has most of the neces- 
sary accommodations already provided ; and her character for 
enlightened benevolence cannot well allow her to be behind 
her sister cities, where similar establishments exist, some of 
which are highly honourable to them. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that in these remarks we have 
not the slightest idea of censuring the medical gentlemen who 
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have the care of the insane in the Alms-house. Thcv arc well 
known in our community for their professional skill and ac(|uire- 
mcnts; and the medical and surgical wards of the hospital under 
their care can be inspected by our citizens with high gratifica- 
tion. But as respects the insane, they feel, like most of our com- 
munity, how inadequate are the means provided to treat insanity, 
and know that they have no power to correct what they feel to 
be crying evils. Besides, several of them are gentlemen exten- 
sively engaged in private practice, in teaching and other labo- 
rious professional occupations, which would, alone, prevent 
their giving that constant and entire attention to the insane 
which seems desirable in the proper treatment of this class of 
sufferers. 

We believe, too, we arc correct in saying, that the Board of 
Guardians are fully sensible of the imperfections which now 
exist in our provision for the insane, and have, for a considera- 
ble time, been deliberating upon the best method of elfecting 
the object to which we have alluded. 

Some such plan, as we have already suggested, we feel con- 
fident is the only one that will satisfy public feeling — the only 
one that will give us an institution that we can point to as 
worthy of Philadelphia— or that will be likely, by curing our 
insane, to save us from their perpetual support. Lasting ho- 
nour will belong to the Board of Guardians who cflect this 
change ; and enviable may well be the feelings of the medical 
man who is privileged to be the active agent in bringing order 
and quiet and discipline out of the noise and confusion and 
mis-management which now reign among the insane of this 
imposing establishment. 

Art. VIII. — Houses of Refuge, 

1. Twentieth Annual Report of the Managers of the Society for tlio Refor- 

mation of Juvenile Delinquents to the Lcnrislature of th<» Slate and 
the Corporation of the City of New York. — New York, lr!<4r>. 40 i)p. 
12ino. 

2. Annual Report of the Manapfers of the (Philadelphia) ITouiH} of Refuge, 

to the Legislature and the Contributors. — January, 1*^1. pp. 16. bva 

We have received and examined, with much interest, the 
" Twentieth Annual Report of the Managers of the New York 
Vol. L— 20 
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Society for the reformation of Juvenile Delinquents. It con- 
tains the usual items of information, which show the institution 
to be in a healthful and prosperous state. 

The whole number of children received, since the institution 
was established, in 1825, is three thousand five hundred and 
thirty-six, or an average of one hundred and seventy-five an- 
nually. The number received during 1844, was two hundred 
and sixty-two, and the inmates, on the 1st of January last, 
were two hundred and nine white boys, and forty-nine white 
girls; thirty-nine coloured boys and ten coloured girls — making 
a family of three hundred and seven. 

The number (two hundred and sixty-two) received during 
the year, includes thirty-seven white and nine coloured children, 
who returned or were brought back to the house after having 
been given up to friends, or indentured — leaving only one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven for the strictly new admissions. Of 
these one hundred and seventy-seven, oite huitdred and thirty, 
(or about three-fourths) were foreigners; and of these foreigners 
eighty-eight were Irish, twenty-two English, fourteen German, 
five Scotch and one French, leaving only forty-seven Ameri- 
cans. The average age of the children, admitted last year, 
was very nearly fourteen. We are quite sure that this is much 
too high an average for the purposes of such an institution. 
Indeed it is a subject of remonstrance in the report before us, 
that from " a misconception of the nature and purposes of the 
institution, it frequently happens that boys and girls are con- 
victed and sent to the Refuge whose characters and habits, by 
long practice in vice, are so confirmed as to be beyond the 
reach of reformation, and, of course, necessarily present very 
serious contaminating examples to the other children. The 
object of the institution is not to punish but to reform the de- 
linquent. This becomes almost impossible after a certain age; 
and the evil most to be deprecated, from the course too fre- 
quently pursued by the courts, arises from the corrupting influ- 
ences which are thrown around the younger and less deeply 
depraved portion of the children by those who are thus inju- 
diciously and unwisely ordered to the Refuge."* 

* Page 11, 12. 
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This is found to be a sore evil, also, in the Philadelphia House 
of Refuge, (as we shall see in the sequel,) and the most deplo- 
rable ingredient of it is, that it is self-perpetuating. The time 
for attempting reformation, with much prospect of success, is 
ivhen the child is first suffered to cast off the restraints of 
parents and teachers, and to lay himself open to evil influ- 
ences and examples of vice. 

A little boy, with a straw hat, racrgcd jacket and bare feet, 
begs a penny of the passers-by on some frosty day. It is easier 
to give than to refuse, and one pcnny'after another falls into his 
dirty little hand, till he gets enough to buy a pit ticket at some 
low theatre. Now this is the very moment and these the very 
circumstances in which the question is to be settled, whether this 
boy shall go to the Refuge, or the Penitentiary. If to the for- 
mer, let him be led thither without delay. Let him acquire ha- 
bits of industry, subordination and learning there, and in due 
time be placed under indentures to some reputable farmer or 
mechanic at a distance from violent temptation. If, however, 
it is judged better to let him complete the preparatory course for 
the Penitentiary, we cannot put him in a better way than he has 
found for himself. When he has pursued this course till he is thir- 
teen or fourteen years old, he will, perhaps, commit some fla- 
grant offence, and when he comes to be arraigned, universal 
sympathy will be excited for his youth, and the jury will, per- 
haps, unadvisedly, commend him to mercy because of his youth, 
and in the end, because of his youth, he is sent to the Refuge. 
This is a fine field in which to display his proficiency in crime. 
The discipline is mild and paternal, (as it should be, for those 
who are the proper subjects of it,) but it is not the discipline for 
so hardened an offender. Its mildness only provokes him to new 
outrages. lie delights in corrupting those around him, most of 
whom are, comparatively, but beginners in the ways of evil. 
And here commences the self-perpetuating process, of which we 
have spoken, for this is urged as the very reason why unhack- 
neyed offenders should not be sent to the Refuge. " It is a shame," 
people say, " to send such a boy to a place where he will find 
so many older and worse rogues than himself." But how came 
the older and worse rogues there ? It is plain enough how they 
came there. They were left to beg in the public ways;^to 
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pilfer sugar and molasses upon the wharves ; to lounge in the 
markets and at the comers of the streets ; to assemble within 
or around engine and hose-houses, and in little gangs of the 
profane, the licentious and the brawling, that infest some sec- 
tions of all cities and populous towns. It was said, all through 
that disastrous apprenticeship in sin, that the fellow was not 
bad enough to send to the Refuge; and when he becomes so 
bad that there is one general call upon the magistrates to send 
him there, he is all at once too bad to be there ! and is thence- 
forth used as a monster to frighten all proper subjects of such 
an institution away. 

Wc hope to sec a revolution, in this particular, in our Houses 
of Refuge. If we need (as we unquestionably do) in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and New York, and ^perhaps in Boston, 
suitable places for youthful convicts, like that at Parhhursi on 
the Isle of Wight, let us establish them upon the principle which 
shall seem best adapted to the age and character of this class 
of delinquents ; but it is clearly unwise to defeat some of the 
chief purj)oses of a Refuge for vicious children, by using it 
as a Penitentiary for juvenile convicts. We think the mana- 
gers of these institutions deserve much gratitude for with- 
standing the tendency to such abuses, and for excluding from 
our Houses of Refuge, as far as they could, this class and all 
other classes of unsuitable inmates. 

The New York House of Refuge is required by law to re- 
ceive such convicts under the age of seventeen^ as the inspec- 
tors of the State Prisons may direct to be sent there. With 
all deference to the wisdom of the legislature, we must be per- 
mitted to doubt whether such a provision is not likely to be so 
great a disadvantage to the Refuge, that no probable benefit 
to the convicts, who are removed, can compensate for it. 

Among the improvements lately introduced into the New 
York House of Refuge, is a free supply of water. The mana- 
gers justly observe, that " the habit of personal neatness and 
cleanliness, is of great importance to the child, from its inti- 
mate connexion with the moral elevation of his character, and 
the beneficial impression made on his mind by the healthy and 
vigorous tone of body which it induces. A large bath has 
been erected, capable of containing nearly five thousand gaU 
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Ions of water, and here the children enjoy in proper seasons 
tiie healthful and agreeable recreation of bathing."* 

The physician adverts to this improvement as among the 
causes of the unusual health of the inmates, and their exemp- 
t,ion from some peculiar diseases which have been but too 
oonunon in such institutions. " The constant use of the Cro- 
t,on water, in which the children bathe twice a week, has had 
its full share in bringing about the favourable influences, which, 
under the guidance of a kind Providence, have added so much 
to the health and comfort of the inmates."t 

We have been interested in a statement connected with one 
of the subordinate reports to the Board of Managers, and 
^vrhich, if its accuracy may be relied on, (and we have no rea- 
son to doubt it,) impressively indicates the close connexion be- 
tween ignorance and the lower grades of crime. The teacher 
of the male school gives the result of his inquiries into the lite- 
rary and religious knowledge of one hundred and sixty-six 
boys who entered the House during the last year. His inves- 
tigations were directed to three points : 

1. As to their common school advantages — 

84 have been accustomed to attend school regularly, 

97 have attended irregularly^ many only a few weeks alto- 
gether, 

85 say they never attended school in their life. 

2. As to their attendance at Sunday-schools — 

43 have never attended Sunday-school, 

82 profess to have attended irregularly, while only 

41 pretend to say they have been regular attendants. 

3. As to their knowledge of the Scriptures — 

24 were able to repeat a verse of scripture, 

75 had received some little instruction, but had never learned 
a verse, 

67 appeared entirely ignorant of the nature, design and con- 
tents of the Bible. 

" Indeed," he adds, " I had not expected to find, in the nine- 
teenth century, and in the city of New York, so many children 
so entirely ignorant of the fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion." 

♦ P«^:e 10. t Pago 17. 

20* 
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The disbursements of the House for board, clothing, &c,f in- 
cluding officers' salaries, and ordinary current expenses, are 
not far from 915,000, or about fifty dollar^s a head for the in- 
mates. New buildings, repairs and improvements have cost 
about $6,000. The total of the expense account is $22,797. 

The four principal items among the receipts are, for labour 
of boys $7,030, (or about half their cost); from the State Tresp 
sury, (part of the surplus fund arising from tax upon foreign 
passengers,) $8000 ; from licenses of theatres and circuses, (a 
very bad bargain for the community we apprehend,) $3194; 
and from excise fund, (or the proceeds of licenses for liquor- 
selling and tavern-keeping,) $4000. 

We do not place implicit confidence in all the histories and 
professions of reformation which usually accompany our Re- 
fuge reports, but enough of them may be relied on to show the 
great utility and gratifying success of the institutions. There 
is one in the report before us of late occurrence, and given on 
the authority*t)f the superintendent we presume, that is highly 
satisfactory — 

«' House of Rstuge, Feb. 12, 1845. 



" W. J. II., formerly one of our lads, and who about ten years ago, 
sent on a whaling voyage, from one of our eastern ports, called to see U8 
this day. He is now 26 years of age, is well dressed, a manly and intelli^ 
gent fellow ; has been three voyages since he left here, varying from 25 to 
44 montlis. The first voyage he cleared nothing ; the second $125 00 ; the 
third time he went out as Boat-Steerer, and cleared, after paying his infit, 
S4d0. Fie will shortlv sail again as Mate, and he expects before many 
years, to command a ship. 

'^ His sister, A. M.. who was also here at the same time, and who served 
her term of apprenticeship faithfully, is now married to a respectable fiir- 
mer, in the neighbourhood of the port whence her brother sails, and has t 
family of three children. And better still, their mother, who was very dis- 
sipated at Uie time they were sent here, is now ** clothed and in her rislit 
mmd," a sober, industrious and respectable person, and resides with ner 
daughter above named. W. says he feels under very great obli?atioDfl to 
the Institution for what it has done for himself and &mily. Aim well he 
may." 

Wc received the sheets of the second document named at 
the head of the present article, just as our form was going to 
press. We are happy to learn from it that the general condi- 
tion of the institution is healthful and prosperous — 
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554 


1808 


74 


32 
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Boys. Girls, Total. 

In the House, Dec. 31, 1843, 
Received in 1844, . - - . 
Discharged in 1844, - - - 
Died, 

Remaining in House Dec. 31, 1844, 

Of those discharged (50 were in- 
dentured and 15 sent to sea ; the 
remainder were returned to 
friends or became of age or were 
found to be unsuitable subjects. 

Since the institution was opened, 
Dec. 1, 1828, there have been 
received, - - . - 

Annual average, - - - - 

Average age in 1844, - - - 

As we said of the New York Report, so we say of this ; 
this average age is much too high, and our Managers unite 
with those of the New York Refuge in remonstrating against 
the delay of preventive measures, to so late a period — 

** The Board would again urge upon parents and guardians, as well as 
upon magistrates, the importance of placmg, under the management of the 
Board, those who have just entered on a career of vice, and of not waiting 
until evil habits, by long indulgence, have become, in a ^cat degree, fize£ 
Majiy children might be saved, if their vicious propensities were checked 
as soon as they began to develope themselves, who are now irretrievably 
ruined by the mistaken affection or culpable negligence of those who have 
the charge of them." — Page 5. 

To enable the reader to compare the two institutions, we 
subjoin a single class of items from the Philadelphia report, 
similar to those from the New York report. The ordinary 
current expenses of the House may be set down at $1 1,000, or 
about sixty-eight dollars per head. The principal items among 
the receipts are, — from labour of boys $2,211, and from the 
public treasury $13,000. The New York institution having 
about double the number of inmates, the avails of labour there 
are much greater, while the expenses of their institution are by 
no means proportionably increased above ours. Whether this 
circumstance alone will account for so striking a difference in 
the grand result, we have not the means to determine. We 
have no reason to doubt, however, that both institutions are 
under the management of men whose only desire is to attain 
the highest ends of their organization, with the least expense to 
their fellow-citizens. 
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Art. IX. — Memorial soliciting a State Hospital for the In- 
sane, submitted to the Legislature of Pennsylvania^ Febniary 
3, 1845. — Printed by order of the Legislature, pp. 59. 

This document embodies the results of a series of inquiries 
made by a benevolent lady,* into the condition of the insane in 
the prisons and alms-houses of Pennsylvania. The sex» self- 
denial and benevolent design of the author, invest her pam- 
phlet with peculiar interest; and the details of information it fur- 
nishes, are important and valuable. So far as her personal ob- 
servation extended we may place a good degree of confidence 
in Miss Dix's statement ; and there is abundant evidence of her 
zeal and indefatigable endeavours to secure correct informa- 
tion in cases which she could not make such an examination. 
Of several counties, as Beaver^ Buttery Columbia^ Elk^ Lehigh^ 
MKeany Mifflin^ Potter^ Tioga, Union, Venango, Wayne and 
Wyoming, (one-fifth of all the counties in the State, and em- 
bracing a population of two hundred thousand,) the pamphlet 
gives us no particular information ; for the very good reason, 
we presume, that none was to be had. In many cases, also, 
the result of her inquiries is given in loose estimates, and this 
must frequently be unavoidable. 

It is very desirable, however, even in making such esti- 
mates, that due reference should be had to commonly-received 
principles, and to the well-settled deductions of previous in- 
quiry and observation. Theories and deductions must always 
give place to facts; but estimates are entitled to no such de- 
ference. A comparison of some of the estimates in this pam- 
phlet, wdth established ratios, or indeed with each other, would 
have prevented some striking incongruities. We need cite but 
two or three examples. 

AUeghuny county, with a population of eighty-two thou- 
sand, is estimated to have only seventy-five insane, while Zy- 
coming county, with a population of only twenty-three thou- 
sand, has seventy! There might be local causes for some 
difference in the returns of two counties, situated so far apart, 



* Miss D. L. Dix. 
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ind one upon the mountain and the other in the vale ; but it 
¥Ould be a most marvellous circumstance if (as this statement 
¥Ould lead us to suppose) one county in the State had a luna- 
ic or idiot in every three hundred of its inhabitants, and an- 
other less than one in a thousand. The estimate for Alleghany 
county accords with the generally received ratio, but the esti- 
nate for Lycoming county descends to the lowest per centage 
hat we have known to be adopted in the most insane districts 
>f the globe. 

Lancaster county, with a population of eighty-four thousand, 
s estimated to contain one hundred and fifty lunatics, idiots, 
kc, or just double the estimated number in Alleghany county, 
ilthough the difference of population is but two thousand ! The 
estimate made for Bedford county is very probable, giving 
liirty insane and idiotic to thirty thousand inhabitants ; and so 
is that for Mercer^ thirty-five to thirty-three thousand ; or even 
Erie, with forty to thirty-two thousand. But the estimate for 
Clearfield county nearly doubles this proportion, giving four- 
teen insane and idiotic to eight thousand, and Susquehanna 
thirty-five to twenty-one thousand, and Adams forty-five to 
twenty-four thousand, while the estimate for some other coun- 
ties triples, and one quadruples it; as Delaware, with seventy 
in twenty thousand, and Somerset with " seventy-five to one 
hundred" in twenty thousand ! 

That our readers may see, at a glance, the singular dispro- 
portion to which we have alluded, we will present a few of the 
counties at one view : — 



CooQtiei. 


Population. 


Etiimtted onmber of Inuno, IdioU, ^ 


Adams, 


. 24,000 


40 to 50 


Alleghany, 


. 82,000 


75 


Berks, 


. 65,000 


80 to 100 


Bradford, . 


. 33,000 


20 


Bedford, 


. 30.000 


30 


Clearfield, 


8,000 


14 


Cumberland, 


31,000 


«« Said to exceed 100." 


Delaware, 


20,000 


70 


Erie, 


32,000 


40 


Lycoming, 


23,000 


" 70 and above." 


Loxeme, . 


, 33,000 


46, highest 


Luicastery 


. 84,000 


150 



198 
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Counties. 


Population. 


Estimated nnmber of Insane, Idiota, Sec 


Mercer, 


. 33,000 


30 to 40 


SchuylkUl, 


. 29,000 


25 Insane poor in Alms-house. 


Somerset, . 


. 19,500 


76 to 100 


Susquehanna 


. 21,000 


35 


Union, 


. 23,000 


30, lowest 



The highest estimate we have seen of the number of insane, 
of all classes, in the whole State, is eighteen hundred; but the 
average estimate for the six counties, last named, would give 
us an aggregate of four thousand two hundred and fifty ! 

Perhaps, however, one of the most remarkable items in the 
above table is, that Schuylkill has nearly as many insane, idi- 
ots, &c., in the County Poor-house, as several counties, with an 
equal or greater population, have in the population at large. 

We are not disposed, however, to dwell on these minor 
points, except so far as to prevent any undue reliance upon the 
statistical parts of the memorial. Defects, of the kind to which 
we have adverted, are common to almost all documents of this 
nature in our country. One person must do every thing, and 
every thing must be done in a hurry ; and whatever is done 
must be done very cheap— very cheap indeed. — ^The idea of 
collecting, comparing, condensing and arranging information 
on this and kindred topics of political economy, and of pre- 
paring it in the most exact and complete manner, (without 
reference to present expense,) before presenting it for public 
use, is seldom entertained. And we may add, that upon scarcely 
any subject are the estimates and deductions more likely to 
be erroneous than on this, and for the very obvious reason, that 
so large a part of them must be mere matter of opinion. If we 
should assemble a thousand persons from Pennsylvania and the 
adjoining States, who are as near being insane as they well can 
be and yet be sane; and assemble another thousand as near 
being sane as they well can be, and still be insane; dnd mingle 
them together indiscriminately, and then introduce a judicious 
person, acquainted generally with the indications of insanityi 
but a stranger to the personal and private history of the two 
thousand people before him, and call upon him to determine upon 
their mental condition and assign them their places accordingly! 
in or out of a hospital — there would, probably, be as many taken 
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Tom one assembly as from the other; So mdefinite and in- 
angible is the line that would divide them.* It is clear there- 
ore, that to rely on vague statements of persons not skillful in 
iisceming the characteristics of insanity, must, necessarily, be 
lazardous, even where the inquirer may have personal confi- 
lence in the integrity and candour of the informant 

In the present case, however, there is enough conceded on 
lU hands to demonstrate the extreme necessity for a State Lu- 
latic Hospital. After all abatements are made, which the 
most scrupulous would ask, there would still be from eight hun- 
Ired to a thousand lunatics and idiots who imperatively need 
Lhe treatment that such a hospital alone affords. This may 
leem but a small portion of the population of the State, and it 
18 indeed but as one in from seventeen to twenty-one hundred. 
But the frightful aggregate of suffering cannot be appreci- 
eited in the mass. Let the investigator reduce it to its sim- 
ple elements. Let him visit the admirable private institu- 
tions at West Philadelphia or Frankford, and examine insu- 



* ^ When the ever-varied and unfathomable mind becomes the subject 6f 
discussion, we feel at once that we are involved in doubts, which only a 
prolonged and &ithful study can enable us to clear away. It is needless to 
dwell on the various embarrassments that meet us continually throughout 
the examination. The presence and absence of a healthy state of mind 
are alike hard to detemimc, and it is notoriously impossible, in many cases, 
to ascertain tlie cause of mental aberration, when the latter evidently ex- 
ists. 

** The beginning and end of an attack of insanity are generally shrouded 
in uncertainty ; and the malady may often slumber unsuspected, like a pent- 
ap fire, until, under the impulse of some accidental excitement, it suddenly 
bursts out &r beyond the control of the unhappy, and hitherto more fortu- 
nate sufferer. A cunning and wary lunatic may for a long time maintain 
the part of reason, and completely elude detection ; while, on the other hand, 
an intelligent and ready knave may be equally successful in counterfeiting 
lunacy. A difference of opinion, also, may exist as to the meaning of the 
term Insanity ; or, in other words, as to what constitutes a positive derange- 
ment of mind. 

** Some observers might entertain views which would lead them to dis- 
cover many cases of mental alienation that would not be perceived by others, 
and consequently would be exposed to a e^reater amount of imposition. An- 
other set might pass over, or wilfully refuse to recognise, genuine cases of 
mental disease, on the supposition that they were feigned, or were mere 
ebullitions of ill-temper or insubordination. These considerations are quite 
enough to show that tlie records of insanity must be very uncertain elements 
in a statistical inquiry, unless drawn up with the most scrupulous care and 
discrimination, and accompanied with explicit statements of all the qualify- 
ing circumstances.'* — Fhysician^s {Dr. HarUhome) Sixteenth Retort of 
EmHem Penitentiary, pp. 43, 44. 
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lated cases. Let him scan the tout ensemble that meets his 
eye at both these institutions, and compute the sum of sorrow, 
wretchedness and despair which presents itself — then let him 
add, indefinitely, the apprehension or endurance of want and 
neglect and cruelty, which enter so largely into most cases 
of gaol and alms-house insanity, and he will need neither ar- 
gument nor eloquence, from man or woman, to render the case 
stronger. 

That the unhappy sufferers are scattered over so wide a 
district, or that they occur only at such long intervals, ought 
not to abate our sympathy, or weaken our efforts for their 
relief. If it were known that there were eight hundred or one 
thousand persons, year after year, suffering the untold agonies 
of hydrophobia, and that three-fourths of them might be cured, 
and the remainder relieved or comforted at a^comparatively 
trifling expense, would any one think the obligations of hu- 
manity less because there were not more than three or four in 
a town ? 

The memorialist describes (we presume from personal 
knowledge) several very revolting scenes of suffering and 
degradation among the insane in gaols and alms-houses, but, 
perhaps, none more so, than some which were disclosed by 
the investigations of 1838-9. We cite one or two of these 
cases to impress upon the minds of our readers the inhumanity 
of delaying to make suitable provision for these wretched suf- 
ferers :— 

" I regret that I cannot refer to the Jail of Fayette Coujttv, 
in UnioJitown, in other than terms of unqualified censure. The 
building is old, ill-constructed, and out of repair. This, com- 
parativelv, is of little consequence. It was dirty, ill-kept, and 
neglected. A wall, nearly twenty-five feet high, plastered 
within, surrounded the exercise-yard. There were no crimi- 
nal prisoners : the only occupants of the jail apartments, when 
I was there in August, were two madmen, in chains ; if the 
rats, of which I heard some intimation, are not included in the 
category. The men were chained and in separate rooms, or 
one in a passage and the other in a room, apart for their mu- 
tual safety. I did not see their food, and know nothing of its 
quantity or quality. I saw no bedstead, nor any furniture. 
The man in the outer room, or passage, was somewhat cleaner 
than the other, but I must be excused from entering upon spe- 
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cial details ; the other was covered with soot and coal-dust 
and dirt, and was extended upon the floor, clanking his chains 
and beating his head, shouting and singing. Here fell no ray 
of comfort, hope, or consolation. One of these men is deci- 
dedly homicidal, and, with the exception of a short interval, 
has been, I was informed, in prison, Jf/iecn years. On one oc- 
casion, becoming violently excited at seeing an intoxicated 
man put into his room, and possibly provoked by him, for no 
one knows how it was, he fell upon and murdered him in the 
most shocking manner. When the keeper came to visit his 
prisoners, a horrible spectacle presented itself — the murdered 
drunkard, mangled and lifeless : the madman exulting in the 
deed and covered with the blood of his victim ! He also, when 
at large, burned a building. 

** The other man has been insane about seven years. Both 
are dangerous, and are subject to paroxysms of fury. Every 
person must comprehend something of the difficulties of taking 
care of the insane ; but all know, likewise, that humane efforts 
can spare them much degradation and suffering, even in a 
prison." 

This must serve as a specimen of jail treatment. We will 
now accompany our author, for a moment, to the Washington 
County Alms-house : — 

** There were seventy paupers, eight of which were children. 
Seven were insane. A considerable number idiotic, and others 
epileptic and imbecile. There is no school, and preaching is 
heard about once a month. The physician is rarely called ; it 
having been decided that * except in violent cases,' tfie master 
of the house, who is an excellent farmer and blacksmith, should 
add to his various duties and professions, that of medical prac- 
titioner. There were four insane females, in close confinement, 
in August. One in a small building, remote from the house, in 
a field. She was placed there on account of being * exceed- 
ingly noisy, screaming and shouting, so that nobody could rest!' 
A lame man, who I understood to be her husband, had it in 
charge to take her food to her. The room she was in was 
clean ; she was also cleanly and comfortably dressed, and, at 
this time, also quiet. In the large yard, common to all the 
inmates of the establishment, was a small building, consisting 
of a single room, perhaps twelve by fourteen feet. I did not 
measure it. At one end was a door. At the opposite, a sashed 
window, containing twelve panes of glass, I think. On one 
side were two windows of the same size. It being a hot day, 
two were opened, fronting the most frequented part of the house 
and yard. I looked in, as requested, and saw first, a young 
woman, apparently demented, standing upon a sack of straw. 

Vol. I-— 21 
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At first I thought there was no other occupant ; but a little to 
the right, somewhat concealed from view, as I was at first 
placed, I discovered a woman of middle age, seated on some 
straw in a packing-box — and in a state of entire nudity. On 
the opposite side of the room stood a similar box, which, at first, 
I supposed to be empty ; but the sound of voices roused a fe- 
male. She lay coiled up. I cannot imagine how she could 
have contracted herself into so small a space. Some straw, 
too, was in this box, and, excepting that, she had neither cloth- 
ing nor covering of any sort or description. Nor was there 
any in the room of any kind. Wholly unconscious of expo- 
sure, these shamefully neglected maniacs roved about the 
room, seeming to shrink, yet too much lost to comprehend, 
into what bitter degradation they had fallen, and to what in- 
sensible guardians they were consigned. The boxes into 
which, now and then, they leaped, cowering down amidst the 
straw, were such as are seen at almost every door of an En- 
fflish goods store. They were of rough board, about three feet 
long, by two and a half wide, and deep. And this was here, 
here in Washington county, where, in 1839, it was officially 
announced, * that the insane of this county are so well provided 
fory that a State-hospital would be useless ;' and further, * the 
county has it in contemplation to fit up a building, already 
erected, for the crazy poor.' The building has been fitted up, 
it appears, and furnished, but exactly how long occupied, I con- 
sidered it of little use to ascertain ; but was told, in general 
terms, that the unfortunate women referred to, had been in no 
better condition for several years. 

" That the intolerable grossness and barbarity of this per- 
sonal expoiure was neither transient nor accidental, I am as- 
sured by the concession of persons on the premises, and by 
gentlemen who had visited the poor-house by chance, before I 
came to Washington. I am sorry to employ strong expres- 
sions ; I am sorry to censure any persons ; but for this mon- 
strous outrage on decency and morals, I can find neither pal- 
liation nor apology. What shall we say? Here are boxes, 
three feet long, indeed, — a handful of straw thrown in. This 
the retreat, this the bed, without covering of any kind; not 
even the fragment of a rag, or a torn blanket, or the very re- 
fuse of cast-ofl' pauper garments to gather about the shrinking 
form — the windows not shaded even, from the view of seventy 
or a hundred men, women and children, passing and repassing 
the room continually. Visiters coming and going; overseers 
of the poor making official visits; religious teachers, at inter- 
vals ; yet not one making it his or her business to bring about 
a less intolerable state of things. But one must turn from this 
subject — rather let those ponder on it, on whom depends the 
establishment of an institution that shall spare such scenes, and 
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rescue from such barbarisms. I have but to add, that the week 
following my visit, the grand-jury made presentment to the 
court, then in session, that these facts, communicated to that 
official body, were true : * And that we will not urge further 
reasons than the facts referred to, as, in their opinion, they are 
sufficient to induce every person to come to the same opinion;' 
* and they do most earnestly recommend,' &c. &c. I have not 
learned if the representations and recommendations made last 
August, have taken practical effect ; nor have I used any pains 
to learn the numbers or condition of the insane in the county 
at large. If the directors of the county-house can have nei- 
ther desired nor executed more salutary plans for the physical 
and mental treatment of the insane, than those I witnessed, 
after twelve years' trial, I cannot sup|)ose so rapid pro^rrcss has 
been made as to render future hospital-care unnceded, or the 
public interference and protection uncalled for or untimely." 

A fact is incidentally mentioned in Miss Dix's memorial, 
which has its bearing on the supposed disproportion of insane 
convicts in the Eastern Penitentiary. 

"I have said that within two yoars tirrntt/'sevcn insane persons have 
been committed to tlic Eastern Peniti'iitinrv, rharijcd with various crimes. 
The history of many of those, I have tracc<l. I have rrsolved tlmt no Inhoiir 
■hall 1)0 spared on my pnrt, in brinjrinyr factj* to lijrht. The testimony of 
intellifrcnt citizens tlirouj^hout tlio state, and tlic opinion of medical men 
acquainted with these cases, having* had tliem under tlieir care as patients, 
settles tliese points definitely. Men havinjj been known as insane for years, 
committinjr recent crimes, still under tlio influence of insane delusions, are 
every month tried, and condemned, and sentenced, precisely as if they were 
in possession of a sou'nd mind, and were responsible for their H|>eech and 
deeds. The fact of their known insanity, is often recordcnl on Uie books of 
the prison, by the officers who convey them there. 

"To tills custom of sendinof so lar^e numbers of insane men to the peni- 
tentiaries, may be referred many of the aspersions and objections which 
have been adduced against the " Separate System."* 

This general declaration might have not a little weight with 
candid men, as it stands ; but it is sustained by at least one 
specific case, which is mentioned in the memorandum of her 
visit to York county gaol. She says, " There was one insane 
man who had been that very day sentenced for horse stealing 
to the Eastern Penitentiary." Of this man Dr. Ilaller, whose 
name is a voucher for this historv, wTote to the Warden of the 
prison as follows : " Of his insanity there can be no doubt. I 
have had him as an insane patient in our county hospital nine 
years since. You may rest fully assured that there is no dis- 

• Page 47. 
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position on his part to play the crazy man. When much ex- 
cited he is rather dangerous. Your physician will find him a 
fair subject of the insane wards of your institution." 

Miss Dix expresses, in a very unqualified manner, her con- 
fidence in the superiority of the separate system of prison dis- 
cipline over any and all others. Her opportunities to observe 
and compare the influence and results of various modes of dis- 
cipline, have certainly been uncommonly numerous and fa- 
vourable, and give no inconsiderable weight to her opinions. 

"Of the six well-directed country prisons in the United 
States, Pennsylvania has the honourable distinction of contain- 
ing three, and these I consider established on the best system;** 
and of the Penitentiaries of our State, she says, " they are con- 
ducted as they are established, upon the best system human 
wisdom and justice and humanity has yet devised."* 

She mentions the Dauphin county gaol as "undoubtedly one 
of the best conducted County prisons in the United States. 
Like the gaol in Chester county, it adopts the separate system, 
with employment and such instruction and advantages as pri- 
sons conducted on this plan, secure to morals and habits. "f In 
confirmation of her opinion, she quotes a passage from the last 
report of the Inspectors of the gaol — 

" As to the efficacy of the system of separate confinement, combined with 
lahotir, hein^ the moKt perfect, yet devised for the punishment and reformat 
tion of offenders, our experience during the past year, fully confirms all 
that our remarks expressed in the last annual report — -giving precedence to 
the * Pennsylvania, or separate system.' " 

We make but a single additional extract on this point — 

^ Pennsylvania has the high praise of having established a model prison 
on the separate system, which in its whole plan and government is worthy 
of being copied, wherever civilized life makes the establishment of prisons 
necessary, for the security of society. I express this opinion in a full confi- 
dence, based on extensive knowledge of prisons and prison systems of disci- 
pline ; and I am satisfied that no unprejudiced, intelligent mind, can ex* 
amine deliberately and faithfully, tlie wards of the Ef^tem Penitentiary, 
and not arrive at the same conclusion. The best systems, it is acknow- 
ledged, exhibit defects ; and the best systems badly aidministered may pro 
duce the worst consequences ; but in the prison at Cherry Hill, one wit> 
nesses botli the good system, and the good administration united ; and we 
wish not to see its harmonious order and just, but mild, discipline, disturbed 
by the strange anomaly of uniting a State Prison and a State Hospitd, 
criminal wanls and lunatic wards. We wish not to see misfortune punish- 
ed as crime, and crime raised to a level with miBfortune.t 

* Page 10. t Pt«« 88. % Pkge 47. 
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It is with no ordinary satisfaction that we have observed 
the progress of bills, both in the Kew Jersey and in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature for the erection of a Lunatic Asylum for 
those States respectively. We have prepared an abstract of 
both bills for our present number, but as our form goes to 
press before either of them assumes the authority of law, and 
as our articles in type already exceed our limits, by twelve 
pages, we are compelled to defer farther notice of them till 
a future time. 



Art. X. — Miscellaneous Notices. 

l.-*TAe Association of Medical Superintendents of American Instil 

tutionsfor the Insane, 

For several years past, on opinion has been gaining ground among 
the physicians attached to hospitals for the insane in the United States, 
that great good might result to the cause, and an important direction 
be given to public opinion in many sections of country, relative to the 
insane, by a comparison of views among those who have had large 
experience in this interesting department of medical science- 
Great unanimity of feeling having been expressed on this subject, 
an invitation was tendered to the medical officers of all the insane hospi- 
tals or asylums in the United States, to assemble in the city of Phila- 
delphia on the 16th of October last ; and the convention which met at 
that time, was composed of the following gentlemen, representing the 
dificrcnt institutions to which they are attached, viz : — Dr. Ray, of 
the Maine Insane Hospital ; Dr. Bell, of the McLean Asylum, near 
Boston ; Dr. Woodward, of the Massachusetts State Hospital, at Wor- 
cester ; Dr. Stedman, of the Boston Lunatic Hospital ; Dr. Cutler, of 
the Pcpperell (Mass.) private asylum ; Dr. Butler, of the Retreat, neor 
Hartford, (Ct. ;) Dr. Brigham, of the New York State Hospital, Utica ; 
Dr. White, of the Hudson (N. Y.) Lunatic Asylum ; Dr. Earle, of 
the Bloomingdale Asylum, New York ; Dr. Kirkbride, of the Penn«. 
sylvania Hospital for the Insane; Dr. Awl, of the Ohio Lunatic 
Ajiylum, Columbus ; Dr. Stribling, of the Western Asylum of Virgi. 
nia; and Dr. Gait, of the Eastern Asylum of Virginia. 

The Convention was organized by the appointment of Dr. Samuel 
B. Woodward, as President, Dr. Samuel White, as Vic^President, 
and Dr. Thomas S. Kirkbride, Secretary and Treasurer* 
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A great variety of highly interesting subjects were brought before 
the notice of this body, and aAer being freely discussed by the mem- 
bers, were referred to the following committees, with instructions to 
report in full, at the next meeting of the association. 

1. On the moral treatment of insanity — Drs. Brigham, Cutler, 
Stribling. 

2. On the medical treatment of insanity — Drs. Woodward, Awl, 
Bell. 

3. On restraint and restraining apparatus — Drs. Bell, Ray, Sted- 
man. 

4. On the construction of hospitals for the insane — Drs. Awl,. White,* 
Bell, Butler, Gait, Ray, Stribling, Stedman. 

6. On the prevention of Suicide — Drs. Butler, Kirkbride, Earle. 

7. On the organization of hospitals for the insane, and on a manual 
for attendants — Drs. Kirkbride, Brigham, Gait. 

8. On the statistics of insanity — Drs. Ekirle, Ray, Awl. 

9. On the support of the pauper insane — Drs. Stribling, Bell, Ray. 

10. On asylums for idiots and demented — Drs. Brigham, Awl, 
White. 

11. On chapels and chaplains in hospitals for the insane— Drs. 
Butler, White, Stedman. 

12. On post mortem examinations — Drs. Kirkbride, Stedman, Gait* 
18. On the comparative advantages of treatment in hospitals, and 

in private practice — Drs. White, Ray, Butler. 

14. On asylums for coloured persons — Drs. Gait, Awl, Stribling* 

15. On the provision for insane prisoners — Drs. Brigham, Bell, 
Earle. 

16. On the causes and prevention of insanity — Drs. Stribling, Kirk- 
bride and Brigham. 

The permanent title adopted by this highly respectable body, is that 
at the head of this article, '* Tub Association of Medical Superin- 
tendents OF American Institutions for the Insane," and before 
adjourning, they elected as members thereof, " the medical superin- 
tendents of the various incorporated or other legally constituted insti- 
tutions for the Insane now existing in the United States, or which may 
be commenced prior to the next meeting. 

The Association, afler continuing in session four days, and trans* 
acting much business, adjourned to meet in the city of Washington, on 
the second Monday of May, 1846. 

* Since deceased* 
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[We have prepared the ahove extract of the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation, from those published in the medical and other periodicals, be- 
cause, we have felt convinced, that the subjects discussed in this Asso- 
ciation are of the deepest interest to humanity, and particularly because, 
several of those referred to committees, seem to be directly embraced 
among the objects to be attained by the publication of this Journal. 
We may refer especially to " the proper provision for insane prisoners** 
^'^ the jurisprudence of insanity" — " the causes and prevention of in- 
sanity" — "the best construction for insane hospitals and their proper 
organization" — " the best means of supporting the pauper insane"^ 
and the subject of " statistics." 

We feel great confidence that at a future day, the pages of this Jour- 
nal will be enriched by the reports of the zealous and intelligent com- 
mittees to whom these and other subjects have been referred, and that 
great good is about to result in many ways to a numerous class of our 
afflicted fellow-beings, from the important movement to which we have 
referred.] 



2. — Uniform clasgification of the cases and primary forms of insanity. 

At a late annual meeting of the Association of Medical Officers of 
Hospitals for the Insane, (in England) held at the Lancaster Asylum, 
Lancaster, it was agreed to recommend to prepare the registry of 
cases at the various hospitals according to the following scheme of 
classes, viz. 

Class L Cases of the first attack, of not more than three months' 
duration. 

Class IL Cases of the first attack, of more than three, but of not 
more than twelve months' duration. 

Class IIL Cases not of the first attack, and of no more than twelve 
months' duration. 

Class IV. Cases, whether of the first attack or not, of more than 
twelve months' duration. 

As regards the form of mental disorder, it was recommended, as far 
as may be, to refer every case to one of the following primary forms* 
1. Mania. 2. Melancholia. 3. Monomania. 4. Moral insanity. 5. 
Dementia, under the two heads of Imbecility and Fatuity. 6. Con- 
genital Idiocy. 

Criminal Lunatics should also be distinguished as such. 
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8. — Pttuptr LimaAti in England. 

From a pamphlet published in London recently, entitled, ** Obser- 
rations on an extended legislative protection of (persons of) unsound 
mind,'* by Dr. Vitre, Physician to the Lancaster Lunatic Asylum, we 
learn that the whole number of pauper lunatics in England and Wales, 
as shown by the Parliamentary returns of 1837, was 13,667. The re- 
turns include all paupers of unsound minds chargeable to the parish. 
Of these, 4,271 were provided for at public or private asylums, while 
the remaining 9,306 were treated as in-door or out-of-door paupers. 
This gives about one pauper lunatic in every thousand of the whole 
population, according to the census of 1831. We subjoin a valuable 
table, showing the number, sex, dcc^of insane persons confined in Asy« 
lums, in England and Wales, in January, 1844. 



Private patients, - 
Paupers, - 
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State as to probability 
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4. — No InmxnUy among Indians. 

Dr. Butler, who has resided twenty-five years among the Cherokees, 
says, he has never known or heard of an insane Indian, unless it 
might be a case of temporary insanity, as the result of clearly deve- 
loped bodily disease, nor has he ever known but one case of idiocy 
among the Indians, or of mental incapacity to do the common busi- 
ness of life. 



5. Letter from Samuel R. Wood, late Warden of the Eastern 

Penitentiary. 

Near Catawissa, 3d mo. l&th^ 1845. 

To THE Editor of the Pennsylvania Journal 
OF Prison Discipline : 

Thy kind favour was dtily received, and it would afford me plea- 
sure to give thee any useful information relative to the prisons I saw 
in my late hurried visit to England, Scotland and Ireland ; but (as I 
stated when I responded to the call of the President at our last meeting 
of the Prison Society) my visit being on business, and the period de- 
voted to it being limited, I could not give so much attention to prisons 
as my inclination prompted me to do. 

J saw some of my old friends, who have, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, been using their efforts to produce a reform in the conducting of 
their prisons, and could congratulate them on the good they had ef- 
fected, although much remains yet to be done. There has long been 
a desire to correct the evils of the old system, (if system it can be 
called,) but the difRcullies they have to contend with are much greater 
than with us ; particularly in finding profitable labour, and in procur- 
ing situations for the discharged convict, however good his conduct 
may have been, or however decided his reform. 

Many good and intelligent men, in England, have, for years, 
watched the effects of the Pennsylvania system with much anxiety ; 
and I have no doubt that the misrepresentations, in what are called 
the ** Reports of the Boston Prison Society," have greatly retarded 
the good work. I think, however, that this publication is now justly 
appreciated in Europe, and that the venom it contains has little, if any, 
efiect. 

The picture that Charles Dickens drew in his " Notes on America," 
of what he regarded as the effects of " solitary confinement," no doubt 
startled many who read it ; and it was alluded to by some persons with 
whom I met. I had to regret that I was not able to speak particularly of 
but one case alluded to by him ; for, residing, as I do, in the interior of 
the State, I had not been at the Penitentiary for months, and had only 
heard, generally, that each case, so strongly depicted by him, had re- 
sulted very differently from his anticipations. The exception to which 
I have alluded, was that of* the sailor. ^^ Last spring, a few weeks be- 
fine I railed for England, this man came to my works. He said, *' that 
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hearing at Catawissa that I resided hut four miles distant, he thought 
he must come to see mc.'' I was pleased that he did so ; first, be- 
cause he had been nearly nine years under my almost daily obser- 
vation and care ; secondly, he had been nearly twelve years in sepa- 
rate confinement ; had seen fewer persons, and had less to amuse him, 
in the way of reading and writing, than most of the prisoners ; and, 
lastly, Iwcausc he was one of the most prominent characters in " Dick- 
ens's Notes." I had a full opportunity, and took much pains, to as- 
certain Ihc real state of his mind ; and, after the strictest scrutiny 
I could make, came to the conclusion, that his faculties were as sound 
as on the day he entered the prison. 

The statement of William Peter, Esq., the British Consul, com- 
pletely refutes all that Dickens has said in relation to these several 
prisoners. No one, who is acquainted with William Peter, or his 
standing as a gentleman of high probity and honour, and his close 
application to whatever he undertakes to investigate, can read his let- 
ter without believing that the horrors depicted in Dickens's views of 
separate confinement existed not in the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
but in his own imagination. 

It may not be out of place for me to add, that I met Charles Dick' 
ens, by invitation, at the Eastern Penitentiary, when he paid the visit 
of which he speaks in his book, and was with him most of the time ; 
and that I heard the remarks he made before he left. We again met 
at Harrisbvrg and visited the Davphin County Prison, then nearly 
completed, but not occupied. And on these occasions he said much 
in favour of both prisons, hut not one word against the system of &- 
paratc Conjincment, Let this suffice for sucli a matter. 

The first leisure day I had in London, I visited the Pentonville Pri- 
son, the cells of which arc built much after the plan of those which 
were last erected at the Eastern Penitentiary, with such alterations and 
improvemenj^ as experience has suggested, the most important of which 
are in heating and ventilating. It was in the middle of summer that I 
was there, and I found the air more pure and sweet than in any occu- 
pied cells I ever visited. The discipline, as you perceive, is that of 
the Pennsylvania system ; that is, separate confinement, with la- 
bour. The exercising yards are detached from the cells, and the pri- 
soners are taken into them for exercise. They are also taken to the 
chapel for religious service. In these cases they have a cap, with a tip 
or fall, which they draw down over the face, so as entirely to cover the 
upper part of it. When in chapel they sit in stalls, so that no person 
can see another, but all are in view of the minister and officers. I 
visited many of the prisoners in their cells, and conversed freely with 
them. Their appearance, demeanor and conversation were entirely 
satisfactory. 

My second visit was on the first day of the week, when I attended 
service, and had thus an opportunity of seeing them in a body. I 
never was in any meeting where the congregation behaved with more 
outward propriety and apparent devotion. After the service I again 
visited a number in their cells. There were about five hundred male 
convicts, between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, then in confine- 
ment, and I never, before, saw the same number of gpod-looking men 
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in a prison. Although there were many there for high crimes, yet there 
was nothing of the bold, daring, villainous ap|)carance that 1 have fre- 
quently met with in £uro|>ean prisons, as well as in some of our own, 
under the old system. And I could not doubt, that the discipline they 
passed through, in this establishment, must have the eilbct to prepare 
many of them, at least, for being good citizens when they arrive in 
Van DitmatCs Land, 

I spent nearly a day at Milhank Prison. Since my last visit to 
this establishiriont, an alteration in its discipline had taken place. It 
is now the depot for tlie reception of all convicts under sentence or 
order of transportation in Great Britain, in lieu of being sent, as here- 
tofore, to the hulks. 

Prisoners, between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, under sen- 
tence of tritnsporlation, for periods not exceeding iiftecn years, may 
be removed to Ptntonville. Juvenile male prisoners, wlio are deemed 
fit subjects, can be sent to Parkhurst Prison^ on the Isle of Wight; 
but for a portion of transports, who are considered of too advanced an 
age to be sent to Parkhurst, and too young for PcnloneiUe^ a class 
has been formed in Milbank^ where they are confined separate from 
the other prisoners, under strict discipline, for one year, during which 
they have good school instruction, and are taught trades. 

There were abf)Ut one thousand in this prison when I visited it. 
The largcjjt number, during the past year, was eight hundred and 
eighteen males and two hundred and filiy-nine females, but the ave- 
rage was seven hundred and forty-one, of whom one hundred and 
eighty-three were females. For the boys, they have provided, in one 
of the yards, a large circular building, one story high, lighted and 
ventilated Irom the top. In this room 1 found two hundred lads, un- 
der eighteen years of age. The part next to the |K.Ti[)hery of the 
the circle is partitioned into small nMjms, o[)en at the tttp, and also at 
the end next to the centre. To each of these is allotted a certain 
number, who form a mess — have their meals in this room — and at 
night swing tlieir hammocks and sleep there, in the centre is a raised 
platlbrm, ibr tlie oflicers and teachers, and, from ihis, all the inmates 
of the room can be seen. In the space between the platlbrm and 
small rooms the work is performed. 

Strict discipline prevails in the entire establishment, and its order 
and cleanliness re/lect credit on both inspectors and ollieers. 

Some improvem(^nt has taken place in old prisons, in and about 
LfOndon, but there is cause for regret that the K»cal authorilies do not 
see the necessity of an entire change. These eslablislunents are cer- 
tainly behind I he aiie in construction and discipline. 

In Reading {Berkshire) 1 visited the County Prisnn, just finished 
and occupied. It has three hundred cells, calculated for separate con- 
finement at labour, and fitted up aficr the plan of Ptntonville^ but less 
exj)ensively. The female department is separate from the male, and 
they also have a few rooms for debtors. This prison has not been 
long used, but the oflicers appear pleased with the result so far. The 
prisoners enjoyed good health and looked well. 

At Bristol I visited the City Prison, built twenty-seven years ago. 
They have adapted it to the system of separate coiifinement at labour, 
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and have been in the successful practice of the system for several 
years. Their prisoners are all employed, and they appear satisfied 
with the results. The prisoners enjoy good health, and there had 
been but one death during the past year. 

When in Gloucester I found thut the County Prison (Penitentiary 
house ?) had fallen from its once high reputation, and that they were 
then mukiniT alterations and improvements to render it more conibrm- 
able to modern views of prison discipline. 

Having, for years, known William i^rc&iier, (Superintendent of the 
Prison in Lanarkshire,) as one of the most energetic friends of prison 
reform, I was anxious to see him and the Glasgoic Prison^ which ho 
has manag(?d so successfully, and when in Glasgow called at the pri- 
son, but fi»und he had bcx'n from home for several days. I carefully 
inspected the prison, which is conducted on the principle %f separate 
confinement with labour. The average numlxjr of prisoners is about 
three hundred male and two hundred female. The building is not 
well adaptitd for separate confinement, and the prisoners are of as poor 
a class, on which to ellect much good, as any I have ever seen. Yet 
the beneficial rcsults of the separate system on these unfortunate in- 
mates is very apparent. It shows what can be dmie by perseverance 
and good management. The testimony borne by all who have any 
thing to do with this establishment, as to the good cliccts of the sepa- 
rate system, is as strong as I have ever heard. 

At Belfast. I found a new prison in the course of erection, to con- 
tain five hundix'd cells, on the Pennsylvania plan, with all the Penton- 
ville improvements. Jt is a splendid edifice, and they appear to spare 
no pains to make it perfect. 

At Dublin I visited the Richmond Bridewell, then a place of some 
notorii'tv, us Daniel O'Ccmnell and his associates were at that time con- 
fined there. It had, at that pt^riod, about four hundred inmates, all 
males. The eharactnr of the prisoners was similar to those of the Glaa^ 
gow Prison, but the system of treatment altogether different, and the dif^ 
ference was very apparent in the results. The buildings arc old, and 
arrangcHl with a view of ])lacing a number in the same room. The 
cost of their lood is about six c(»nts per day, and consists, principally, 
of potatt^es. One of the rooms wus appropriated to insane persons, and 
I never saw so large a number in any other prison. 

At Lirerpool I visilird the town Prison, which, at the time it was 
built, was thought to be very ccunplete, but is b.idly adapted to pre- 
sent views. 1 doubt whether any prisf)n, so illy constructed and con- 
trived, can be l)etter managc^d, or whether more care could ^e taken 
of its inmaies. The intelligent Governor and his officers appear to do 
every lhin;jj that can be done, but with such crowds of prisoners and 
j)oor arranu;em(*nts, but little can Ik; eflected. 1 was pleased to find 
that sonit^ of the most intelligent and respectable gentlemen in Liver" 
pool, seeing tlie entire hopelessness of effecting any thing in the old 
prison, were engaged in perfecting their plans for a new establishment, 
and fnan their z'*al in the good cause, I doubt not but they will very 
stx)n have as perfect a prison as there is in the kingdom. 
I am, with much respect, thy friend, 

SAMUEL R. WOOD. 
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Article I. — Memorial soliciting a State Hospital far the Insane^ 
submitted to the Legislature of Pennsylvania^ February 3, 
1645. 

In the last number of this Journal some remarks on the Me- 
morial of Miss Dix to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, were 
published. As this able and highly interesting paper has de- 
servedly attracted the attention and elicited the sympathy of 
all who have had the opportunity to peruse it — as the demand 
for it has largely exceeded the supply — we cordially accede to 
the suggestion of some of our friends by republishing it at 
length. Although much space in the present number is occu- 
pied by it, to the exclusion of other articles which were to be 
submitted to our readers, they will be amply recompensed by 
the change. 

For a series of years the zealous, benevolent, and indefati- 
gable Memorialist has been engaged in the humane endea- 
vour to alleviate the miseries of prisons, of hospitals, and of 
alms-houses. In her frequent errands of mercy she has jour- 
neyed countless thousands of miles, under the holy impulse of 
duty visiting scenes of wretchedness and crime the most re- 
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yolting and loathsome, even to our less fastidious sex, for an 
object cheaply purchased even by such sacrifices — ^the humble 
hope of diminishing human suffering. 

The signal services she has rendered to the cause of hu- 
manity in the New England States, in the States of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, are too numerous for us to de- 
scribe; they have already earned for her the name of the 
American Mrs. Fry. At this moment a State Hospital for the 
Insane of Pennsylvania is about to be commenced by the gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth, for the origin of which we are 
indebted almost exclusively to her efforts. As a condition 
precedent to its erection the Act of Assembly requires that the 
sum of 812,000 be raised by private subscription, for the pur- 
chase of a site. This sum this lady engaged to procure, re- 
lying on the assistance of the benevolent. It has not yet been 
all obtained, — must she rely on our rich citizens in vainT 
Can she be permitted to fulfil her intention by advancing it 
herself — ^by impairing her fortune on which such great demands 
have already been made by her liberality ? We need but a 
statement of these facts, to prevent an impending disgrace fall- 
ing on this City of Brotherly Love. We apprise all who have 
the means, and the few who have the inclination, to come for- 
ward and avert this ignominy, for already has Miss Dix au- 
thorized the Executive to draw on her for the balance which is 
deficient. 

In the observations on the Memorialist, in the last number 
of the Journal, page 90, the remark was made, " that so far as 
her personal observation extended, a good degree of confidence 
may be placed." We adhere to this opinion ; for we know 
the zealous and well-directed eflibrts which she made to ascer- 
tain facts. Absolute confidence, we presume, she does not 
herself feel as to every instance. In her frequent visits to the 
insane she has doubtless acquired much skill in detecting the 
disease — but from the nature of this malady we cannot always 
rely on prima facie examination, or even the testimony of their 
relatives. Physicians themselves— even those who have made ' 
this disease their peculiar study, are sometimes deceived, as 
the records of jurisprudence testify. We nevertheless believe 
that a greater approximation to accuracy could not probably 
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le made in a similar period of time by any of our own 
itizens. 

The remark was also made in the Review, and in a tone 
bat may perhaps be misunderstood, that the statistical details 
?ere collected, as they usually are in the United States, in a 
imry and at a cheap rate. This remark we adhere to, but far 
« it from us to impute it as a censure on Miss Dix. All the 
ime which an indimdual could give to it was given, all the 
pecuniary means which an individual, ardent and benevolent 
ind munificent, could be expected to give, and much more than 
jould be hoped for, were given freely; and were sufficient for 
he purpose of the Memorialist — viz : to demonstrate that 
nany hundreds of helpless insane existed in the State in a con- 
lition of suffering disgraceful as well as dangerous to a Chris- 
Jan community. An approximation to accuracy was all that 
nras attainable — all that was necessary for this purpose, and 
deep arc our feelings of gratitude to the Memorialist for the 
information. 

We doubt much, or rather we do not at all doubt, whether 
ft commission, armed with all the authority of the government, 
would have procured more accurate returns — certainly not if 
constituted by the politicians, and therefore selected from the 
politicians, of Pennsylvania. Even in the staid, acute State of 
Massachusetts, (whence the " Northern Light" of this Memo- 
rial has gleamed on our darkness,) the Secretary of State* in- 
forms us that the deaths reported are 6,338, in a population of 
578,653, (the latter being, we presume, the number in the re- 
turning districts,) the ratio is about 1 in 70 only ! Now as we 
know that nearly one-half die before the attainment of their 
majority, many of the residue, comprising the adults, must vastly 
exceed the .Scriptural duration of life assigned to man, three- 
score and ten ; individuals of the ripe age of old Parr must be as 
frequent among the number of aged people; the venerable Dr. 
Holyoke of that State, who attained the age of one hundred 
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and one, was perhaps an exception to the usual rule, not by rea- 
son of his longevity, but because he was cut off prematurely in 
the midst of his manhood. Such are some of the statistics com- 
piled by the authority of the richest and most intelligent State 
in the Union ! 

If we examine the census of the United States for the sta- 
tistics of insanity— of the number of the deaf and dumb, blind, 
idiotic, longevity, &c. — but we forbear ; they are alike beneath 
criticism and contempt ; unless they were haply composed by 
the inmates of the asylums for the diseases just mentioned. 

We therefore congratulate our readers that they have be- 
fore them a memorial containing a vast body of facts, well 
ascertained in part, the residue given as mere approximations 
to accuracy; the result of long and careful and disinterested 
inquiry, without any undue assumption of precision where pre- 
cision was unattainable, or of subordinate importance with re- 
ference to the great practical object in view. If our readers 
will endeavour to ascertain the number of insane persons in 
any single county only, and obtain the co-operation of the 
most intelligent physicians, and devote even years to the la- 
bour — they will then be able to appreciate the difficulty, nay 
the inherent imposibility of obtaining precise results. Physi- 
cians will differ in their opinions — family scruples will inter- 
vene — the obstacles will be insurmountable, and like Rasselas 
they will come to a conclusion in which nothing is conclu- 
ded. 

The Memorial includes many particulars respecting the 
prisons in Pennsylvania, and poor-houses, in addition to those 
already mentioned respecting the insane. We ourselves can 
vouch for the general accuracy of the remarks on the prisons, 
having repeatedly, in our journeys through this State, ex- 
amined these institutions at the request of " the Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons," 
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MEMORIAL. 



7\> the Honourable, the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com* 

monwealth of Pennsylvania : 

Gc!iTLEMEN : — ^I come to represent to you the condition of a numerous 
and unliappy class of siifierers, who fill the cells and dungeons of the poor 
houses and the prisons of your state. I refer to the pauper and indigent in- 
nne, epileptics, and idiots of Pennsylvania. I come to urge their claims 
upon the commonwealth for protection and support, such protection and 
support as is only to be found in a well-conducted Lunatic Asylum. 

I do not solicit you to be generous ; this is an occasion rather for the dis- 
pensation of justice. These most unfortunate bein^ have claims, those 
claims which bitter misery and adversity creates, and which it is vour so- 
lemn obligation as citizens and legislators to cancel. To this end, as the 
advocate of those who are disqualified by a terrible malady, from pleading 
their own cause, I ask you to provide for the immediate establishment of a 
State Hospital for the Insane. 

If this shall appear to some of you an untimely demand on the State 
Treasury ; and a too hastilv, too importunately urged suit, I must ask all 
Rich to go fbrtli, as I have donef and traversing the state in its length and 
breadth, exfimine with patient care tlie condition of this suffering, depen- 
dent multitude, which arc gathered to your alms-houses and your prisons, 
and scattered under adverse circumstances in indigent families ; weigh the 
iron chainsy and shackles, and balls^ and rine^-bolts, and bars and mana- 
cles ; breathe the foul atmosphere of those cells and dens, which too slowly 
poisons the springs of life ; examine the furniture of these dreary abodes^ 
some for a bed have the luxury of a truss of straw; and some have the 
cheaper couch, which the hard, rough plank supplies ! Examine their ap- 
patel. The air of heaven is their only vesture. Are you disquieted and 
pained to learn these facts 7 There are worse realities yet to be revealed 
under your vigilant investigations. The revolting exposure of men; the 
infinitely more revolting and shocking exposure oj women ; with combinu' 
Hons of^ miseries and horrors that will not bear recital. Do you start and 
shrink from the grossness of this recital ? What then is it to witness the 
appalling reality/ Do your startled perceptions refuse to admit these 
truths? They exist still; the proof and the condition alike; neither have 
passed away. The idiot mother; the naked women in the packing boxes ;'^ 
but yet for these last, perhaps, the legal measures resorted to for their re- 
lief nave been availing. Perhaps botli judge and jury have interposed for 
those, some merciful change. This relief may be but temporary, and may 
disappear with tlie first indignant excitement which procured it; for the ef- 
fectual, permanent remedy and alleviation of all these troubles and mise- 
ries, this appeal is now made to tlie Legislature of Pennsylvania ; and, gen- 
tlemen, you perceive that it is just, not generous action, I ask at .your 
hrnidw. 
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Itcaimot be forgotten that, micceanvely in the yean of 1888 and 1810^ 
earnest eSEarta were made by benevolent citizens of the state, to procme 
for the pauper and indi^nt insane, the benefit of corative treatment and 
hospital protection. Tne gentlemen who engaged in this object, I have 
learned, spared neither time nor labour to accomplish what was justly deem- 
ed 80 important a work. An association of residents in Philadelphia, of 
which Thomas P. Cope, Esq., was chairman, published and circulated a 
pamplilet, written with ability, which was designed to give much valuable 
mformation on the treatment of insanitv, &c. This was received with the 
consideraticHi which the subject merited; and Mr. Konigmacher, of Ephrata, 
was appointed chairman of a committee, in the House of Representatives, 
to report upon the subject This was done with eloquence and precision, 
in a document of considerable length, which was read in the House, March 
11th, 1839. Mr. Konigmacher accompanied his report with a bill, which 
passed the House of Representatives with but little oppositbn, and the Sen- 
ate unanimously ; but on account of financial embarrassments was not sanc- 
tioned by the executive. In 1840, a second appeal from the association of 
gentlemen before referred to, was printed and circulated at their expense. 
This pamphlet embodied a mass^of statistical information calculated to throw 
much additional light upon the subject The result was, an appropriation 
by the Legislature, and the appointment of commissioners to cairy forward 
and complete the establishment of a state institution. The work was shortly 
interdicted through the influence of circumstances which it is unnecessary 
to explain here. 

Meanwhile, the evil for which the wise and benevolent sought a remedy, 
has gone on to increase. Suflbrings have been multiplied with additional 
cases of the malady. Many who might have been restored by timely treat- 
ment, have become, either through the violence of disease, or unavoidable 
mismanagement, hopelessly insane. Many others are last verging to the 
same pitiable condition ; and new cases of almost daily occurrence, remind 
the beholder that a similar destiny awaits these, if no asylum opens its 
^iendly shelter, and renders remedial care in season to avert the impending 
calamity. 

You are not solicited to commence a work of doubtful value, capable of 
producing uncertain benefits. The age of experiment has passed by : the 
experience of tliose of your sister states, who have preceded you m this 
enterprise of mercv, assures you that thousands, tlirough the skilful care 
received in hospitals for tlie msane, have been restored to society and to 
usefulness, to reason and to happiness. 

Beside recent and curable cases, there is yet another class, tlie very 
extremity and certainty of whose condition appeals most strongly and afiec- 
tin^ly to your humane sensibilities. I mean those from whom, in all proba- 
bility, the li^ht of reason is forever veiled : dependent, irresponsible, often 
much suffering beings, they seem from the very entireness and certain du- 
ration of their dependence, to demand a peculiar consideration. Abandon 
not these of your fellow citizens to any miseries which you can cause to be 
relieved or mitigated. 

This subject comes home to all, to every one ; on this ground all alike 
may suffer ; tlie rich and the poor, the learned and the uneducated, the 
younc^, the mature, and the aged ; from tliis malady none are sure of ex- 
emption ; and the often reverses of fortune teach, that none are so prosper- 
ous that they may not need to share the asylum which is solicited now to 
slielter others. 

Through the bond of our common humanity, we may become as they 
now are. Let imagination for a moment place you in their stead, or rather 
let it so place those you love, those you cherish, those who are dearer to 
you than is your own life, and then declare, if you could abandon them to 
the horrid noisome cell ; and to ignorant pauper attendants ; uninterested^ 
unjNLid,and reluctant nurses; or could yon yield them to the strong holds of 
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the jails and priMm, there to be companioiui of the felon, and the thie^ and 
the abased vicious drunkard : there to be abandoned to their caprices, and 
■abject to their daily taunts and heartless jeers. I am not suff^esting un- 
real, impossible conditions ; you can witness these scenes as I liave done, 
and learn, too, corroboration of these hardships and suf^rings from the un- 
willing keepers of these unfortunate men and women, who, dan^gerous to 
the conmiunity, through property-destroyuig or homicidal propensities, must 
endure this bondage till a state asylum opens its doors to receive them. 
There are some, Imt the number is not large, who, bound down to low views 
of the mutual obligations of man to man, and to imperfect perceptions of 
the sublime truths of the moral law, will argue, that many, very many of 
those who are found in wretched circumstances in alms-houses and in pri- 
sons, have, by their own follies and vices, brought on themselves the calam- 
ity which henceforth casts them out from the accustomed walks of life. No 
doubt this is true ; but why should society visit upon the transgressor who 
becomes insane, a so much harsher retribution, tnan upon the transgressor 
who retains his senses ? It is very well known, that by far the larg^ por- 
tion of those who become wholly dependent on public charity, have been 
faroufirht to that condition either by their own indiscretion or misdemeanours; 
yet uiese find the sympathy they seek, and the aid thej solicit ; for them 
an appropriate home is often provided, and their necessities are bountifully 
•dmmistered to. There is yet another view of tliis subject 

Suppose the insane in many cases to have wrought their own ruin, shall 
man be more just than God ? Does he not send his sun to shine upon the 
evil and untliankful, as upon the obedient and the good ? Afi^ain, is it not 
to the habits, the customs, the temptations of civilized life ana society, that 
we owe most of tlieae calamities? Should not society, tlien, make the com- 
pensation which alone can be made for these disastrous fruits of its social 
organization ? Concede tliis, and I do not know liow it is to be evaded, and 
your course of action is made plain by a duty not to be mistaken. Econo- 
my, justice, humanity, and mercy, tliat attribute of the Deity, combine to 
direct your deliberations and determine your judgment 

Of the Jifty-cight coimties in this state, twenty-one contain poor-house 
establishments; and the remainnig thirty-seven sustain tlieir paupers by 
annual distribution in families, who receive them at " the lowest rate for 
which they are bidden." I tliink it may be conceded, that in the majority 
of cases, defective as is the poor-house supervision for the insane, tlicy are 
more comfortable, or rather, oflen less borne down by tlie accumulation of 
their suffering in these institutions, than in private families, where every 
arrangement is interfered with, and from whicli all quiet is banished. Few 
have skill to control tlie furious, or to manage the refractory ; and not many 
have that patient endurance which is tested to the utmost in the care of ex- 
cited insane persons. 

Next after private families and poor liouses, the insane will be found in 
the jails and penitentiaries. On this subject, the opinion of some of your 
jurists has been so explicitly declared, that I feel it but justice to the cause 
to give this expression of tlieir sentiments place here — justifying the sen- 
tences of insane convicts to prisons, on the undeniable ground oi necessity, 
^ inasmuch as tliere is no State Hospital." 



" Philadelphia, March 5, 1839* 

" The want of an asylum for the insane poor, often occasions painful em- 
barrassments to the courts, when the defence in a criminal charge is in- 
sanity fully sustained in proof. Although the jury may certify tliat their 
acquittal is on that ground, and thus empower the court to order the prisoner 
into cloee custody, yet that custody can be in no other place than the com^ 
monpriionsj places illy qualified for such a subject of incarceration. We 
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cannot doubt that the ends of justice would be SpreaUy jxromotod, if such an 
asylum as the petitioners contemplate were establii^ea with proper r^uk- 
tions, and the courts were authorized to commit to it persons acquitted of 
crimes on the plea of insanity." 

(Signed,) Edward Kino, Jamss Todd, 

Archibald Randall, • J. Bouvikr, 

J. RiCHTER Jones, R. T. Conrad, 

Judget of the Court of Quarter Settions, Judges of the Criminal SeMtiotu. 

I fully concur in the above representation. 

Caltin Bltths, 
Judge of the Twelfth Judicial District, 

It is believed that all the judges of the courts of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, having criminal jurisdiction, would coincide in the above 
opinion. From many I have had the most direct personal assurance to that 
enect 

Passing from the prisons, &c., we perceive that in the state, are at pre- 
sent two established hospitals or asylums for the Insane — not including that 
populous department of the Philadelphia Alms-house, which is callcxl the 
Alms-house hospital for the Insane. The Asylum at Frankford, about six 
miles nortli of the city, and established by the Society of Friends, in May 
1817, and which can receive about fifly patients, and the Pennsylvania 
Hospital for the Insane, west of the Schuylkill, nearly two miles from the 
city, have been severally established by the humanity and munificence ci 
private individuals, chiefly citizens of Philadelphia. These two instituticxis 
are almost constantly filled to their utmost capacity ; or when vacancies 
occur by the recovery and removal of patients, they are shortly filled by 
others, whose distressed friends seek for them the benefits which these in- 
stitutions are so well calculated to secure. The latter asylum, which is 
under the superintendence of Dr. Kirkbride, can receive but about two 
hundred patients with their attendants, so that we find a very lar^e num- 
ber whose recent attack, or the violence of the malady, make peculiarly the 
subjects of judicious hospital treatment, altogether without the means of 
relief The only provision, therefore, and this made by individual benefac- 
tions, for the imjane of the large state of Pennsylvania, is found in tlie im- 
mediate vicinity of the commercial capital. Far and wide, over an extent 
of hundreds of miles, from east to west, and north to south, are lar^e num- 
bers of your citizens declining into irrecoverable insanity through me want 
of an institution which it now depends upon the legislature of Pennsylvania 
to establish on a broad and secure foundation. 

It is not expected, it is not asked, that, at this time, you should make am- 

Ele provision for all the insane of the State. If, at this period, you build a 
ospital to receive recent cases, and such as may still be judged capable c^ 
restoration ; if you will take from your prisons such as are Uiere most un- 
righteously imprisoned, you will accomplish an amount of good which ex- 
ceeds computation ; a good that will reach to and bless succeeding generap 
tions ; and, at some more prosperous period in your financial concerns, you 
may be able to complete what now you commence upon a moderate and 
limited plan — that is to say, you may establish as many institutions as the 
wants of a populous country, and the consequent dependence and maladies 
of a portion of^ the community require and will demand. 

The importance of timely remedial treatment is obvious. The opinkm 
of all the intellig^ent medical men in Pennsylvania, and throughout the 
Union, supports this view. An illustration of the advantage of seaBonablt 
care, considered merely in reference to economy, is exhibit^ in the appen- 
dix, by tables drawn from tlie returns of some of the hospitals in our OWB 
country. This question, so clearly demonstrated by these, needs no addn 
tional argument, yet it may be gratifying to read several brief eitncti flcm 
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the annual reports of several of the hospitals for the insane in the United 
States. 

** The importance of early treatment," says Dr. Awl, ** cannot be too 
strongly urgied." 

Dr. Kay, of the Maine State Asylum, repeats this in his annual reports 
with strong emphasis, and his opinion must have weight wherever his name 
is known. 

Dr. Butler, of the Hartford Retreat for the Insane, writes in liis report 
for 1844 — " The results of the early commitment of the cases of insanity to 
the curative appliances of this and similar institutions, present a most con- 
vincing evidence of its good policy as well as of its humanity. They justify 
lis in cx])ccting Uiat, of cases, wlicre the duration of disease htis been less 
than one year, from eighty to ninety per cent, will recover ; where it lias 
existed from one to five years, from twenty to tliirty per cent ; from five to 
ten years, about twelve per cent ; and when of longer duration, not more 
than five per cent Delay in applying the appropriate treatment, rapidly 
diminishes the clmnccs ot recovery." 

Dr. Kirkbride, of the P(;nnsylvania Hospital for the Insane, writing of 
the importance of early treatment for tliis class of patients, snys, in his re- 
port for 18<1'2 : " Not a month elapses that we do not have to regret that 
some individual is placed under our care after the best period for rcistora- 
tive treatment has passed. The general proposition tliat truly recent coses 
of insanity are commonly very curable, and that chronic ones are only oc- 
casionally so, may be considered as fully established, and ouerht at this day 
to be every where understood ;'* and again in another year's report, tlie some 
truth is still urged. " It cannot be too earnestly impressed upon those 
whose friends are afflicted with insanity, that all experience goes to prove 
that, in its earliest stages, it is generally curable, ami that every week it is 
li^ without treatment goes to diminish the prospect of restoration.** 

Dr. Luther V. Bell, w'hose professional experience and high intellectual 
tlulity give authority to his opinions, writes as follows in his report for 
1643-*-£l : — '* In regard to the curability of insanity in its different manifes- 
tAtions, there can 6e no general rule better established than that this is dir 
rectly in the ratio of the duration of the symptoms,** 

In the twenty-third annual report of that branch of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, known as the Mcl^ean Asylum for the Insane, near 
Charlestown, Mass., Dr. Bell again refers with clearness and precision to 
this subject ** The records of the asylum justify tlie declaration, that all 
eases certainly recent, that is, whose origin does not directly or obscurely 
run back more than a year, recover under a fair trial, Hiis is the general 
law, tlie occasional instances to tlie contrary are tlie exceptions^* In this 
opinion. Dr. Ray, of the Maine Hospital, concurs. 

The directors of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum remark, in their third report, 
that "the importance of remedial means in the first stages of insanity, can- 
not be too strongly impressed upon the public mind.*' 

Dr. Cliandler, superintendent of the New Hampshire Asylum, says, in 
the report for 1843, tliat " it is well established tliat the earlier patients are 
placed under curative treatment, in hospitals, the more speedy and sure is 
the recovery.** 

Dr. Brighara, superintendent of the New York State Asylum, writes as 
follows, in his first report of that institution : ** Few things relating to the 
management and treatment of the insane, are so well established as the ne- 
oesNty of their early treatment, and of their removal from home in order to 
eflfect recovery. Tnere are exceptions, no doubt By examining the re- 
eovds of well conducted lunatic asylums, it appears that more than eight 
out of ten of the recent cases recover, while not more than one in six of 
the old cases are cured.** 

Dr. Rockwell, of the Vermont State Asylum, says, in his report for 1841, 
**!& will be seen that ft &r gmter pioportMa of recent cases recover than 
ef tboae whieh an of laog standing. It k reiy denrtble that the Insane 
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ahould be placed under curative treatment in the early ttaMB of the dis- 

In Dr. Awrs tiflh annual report, I find the following remarks : ** We ex- 
ceedingly rejoice that it is now a settled policy with the citizens of Ohio, 
to make abundant provision for the reception of every insane patient, whe- 
ther male or female, rich or poor, curable or incurable. Public safety, 
equity, and economf, alike require that this should be so.** 

** Fearful as is the disease of insanity, the experience of tlus and other 
institutions of the United States, has clearly shown that, with seasonable 
aid, it is by no means an incurable disease. That, under proper medicai 
and inord treatment, a large proportion do perfectly recover. And of 
those who arc absolutely incurable, a vast number can always be greatly 
improved, and made comfortable and useful. In our judgment, it it entire^ 
ly wrong to consider a certain class of incurables as harmless, and proper to 
lie discharged from the institution, because it 'does not seem dangerous to 
the peace of the community that they should goat large/ This cannot cer- 
tainly be known, cither in or out of the asylum : neither can a bond a^rd 
any proper security to the public ; for tlie peaceable and inoffensive are 
easily excited, and it is possible for the most imbecile lunatic to take life or 
fire a city. It is also certain that they must all receive attention, and have 
a being somewhere in the land ; and a majority of them at the public ex- 
pense. We therefore unhesitatingly conclude that the only safe and coi^ 
rect course, either for the insane themselves, or for their firiends and society, 
is to provide ample accommodations for them, when there will be opportu- 
nity tor every one to experience comfort and relief." 

Dr. Brigham, speaking of the benefit of labour for the insane, especially 
in the open air, adds that *^ incurable cases, instead of being immured in 
jails, and in the town and county-houses without employment, where they 
are continually losing mind, and becoming worse, should be placed in good 
asylums, and have employment on the farm or in shops. In this way they 
would in general be rendered much happier, and some would probably re* 
cover." " A broad distinction should be nmde between the sane and the 
insane poor, as regards providing for their comfort The former may have 
in a good county poor-house most essential comforts, provided the insane 
are not kept in it ; but the insane themselves, unless they have an especial 
care in reference to their disordered minds, have little or none.'* 

Quoting again from the report of the physician of the asylum at Colum- 
bus, showmg the benefits of hospital treatment, we read : " It is now five 
years since tliis great enterprise of humanity was opened to the unfortunate 
and afflicted in the State. During this period four hundred and seventy* 
three insane persons have been committed to the care of the institutiiHi. 
Two hundred and three have recovered the right use of their reason, and 
returned to their friends ; eighteen were discharged, improved in various de- 
srees of mental and physical health, and a large proportion of the remain- 
der have been reclaimed from wretchedness and suffering, from filth and 
nakedness, firom violence which caused apprehension and danger, and from 
anguish and melancholy, which could only be exhibited in silence and in 
tears." 

Dr. Kirkbride remarks, in his report upon the Pennsylvania Insane Hos- 
pital for 1842, the great importance of bringing patients under early cura- 
tive treatment, and first, in regard to its economy: 

" The economy of subjecting cases of menttd derangement to proper 
treatment, immediately upon the occurrence of an attack, has not been g^ 
erally understood, or no l^tate would have neglected to make adequate pn^ 
vision for the early care of all who were thus afflicted. There can be no 
question, but that every community not having within itself the nroper 
means, would save largely by sending their recent caees to some well ca^ 
ducted insane hospital, and retaining them there, as long as there wu E 
prospect for their restoratknL If this was doiiei a lam pfoportioa of tiMm 
would, in a fow months^ be reetored to aocietyy instew of mnthmiiy m ii 
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now too apt to be the case, a char^ to their friends or the public, during 
the remainder of their lives. 

** This is not merely conjecture ; by TeCemng to the register of tliis in- 
stitution, I find that tne actual average cost of supporting the first twenty 
successive cases that were discharpr^ cured — from the time of their admis- 
sion till their return home, was omy fifty-two dollars and fifty cents each — 
while in the first twenty incurable cases tiiat were receivol in this house, 
at the same rate of expense, from the time of the commencement of the 
disease till 1841, the average cost of each to their friends, was three thou" 
sand andfttrty-five dollars. And in tlie published reports of the Massachu- 
setts State Hospital, it is shown from positive data, that the actual cost to 
the public. of maintaining twenty-five consecutive cases of recent insanity 
till their restoration, was only fifty-six dollars each, while the cost in the 
same number of chronic ones, already averaged nineteen hundred and three 
dollars and sixty cents eaclL 

** The expense in the one instance, is only for a few months, wlicn the 
individual returns to tlie care of his family or business ; in the otlicr, it is a 
support for life, often a long one, and, not untitK|uently, if tlie individual be 
the head of a fiimily, the support of a family in addition." 

From allusions niade on the first pages of this memorial, to the inappro- 
priate, unjust, and sometimes barbarous treatment of the insane poor, it will 
be esqiected that I sliall sustain assertions by evidence. I have, therefore, 
prepared from my note book, some account of the condition in which I have 
found tlie poor-houses, jails, and prisons of the Commonwealth, during mo^ 
than four months laborious journeyings, devoted to inquiry and invei>tiga* 
tion. I describe those establishtnents as Ift)und them. The sane pau])ers 
in the poor houses, almost witiiout exception, are well and liberally provi- 
ded for. Tlie insane, almost without exception, are inappropriately and in- 
judiciously situated. Tliis is not so much the fault of these estabhsluncnts, 
as their misfortune. Poor-houses never can be made suitable places for Llic 
reception of, and treatment of, tiie insane. Of the six well-directed county 
prisons in the United States, Pennsylvania lias the honourable di-stiiiction of 
containing three, and these I consider established on the liest system ; but 
not suitable in any respect as asylutiis for mad-men and mad- women. Your 
State penitentiaries, oi which i sliall shortly take occasion to WTite more at 
length, are conducted as they are established, upon tlie best system human 
wisdom, and justice, and humanity, has yet devised. But the penitentiaries 
were not planned and built as hospitals, where the physical maladies of the 
insane should find remedial and appropriate treatment; nor can they 
with due regard to the discipline and re£fulatioiLS to which tliey arc subject, 
be thus occupied. One docs not know how to employ mild tcnns, in touch- 
ing upon the sliameful injustice ofsendinff maniacs^ who fttr yearn haw been 
known to labour under this distresainir malady^ to prison. "To do justly 
and love mercy is better than snrrilicc ;" antl, gentlemen, to redress these 
many grievances may be your l>cneliceiit and noble work. 

In Mr. Konigmacher's report tor Iril^U, the number of idiots and insane in 
this Commonwealth, is represented as " at least twenty-three hundred J** Of 
these, it was supposed " that at least 07w thmtsand were in county prisons 
and poor-houses, the residue being supi)orted on their own resources, or 
upon private charity.** 

The results of my direct personal inquiry show tliat tliere are large num- 
bers who are not in prisons or p<x>r-housep, whose condition is yet more de- 
plorable: I mean those who are supported by the towns and counties, scat^ 
tered in families who consent to receive them at tlie lowest rates. But tlie 
result of my investigations, generally, is shown in the notes on tiie coun- 
ties. I will only add, that a portion of the whole number of insane and idi- 
ots are beyond the reach, unhappily, of medical treatment. For them, a 
comfortable care is all that can be asked, or that can be availing. 

The Lahcastke Covhtt Jail is a substantial and somewlmt extensive 
stnieture, built of limestone, but the plan is very defective, afibrding small 
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opportunity for clasnfying^ or separating the priBonen. Of the thirty-one pri- 
Booers seen there in July and the first of August, three were insane, and 
four were females. Some of the jail rooms were nineteen feet by twenty, 
and ten high, often insufficiently ventilated by opening the windows. The 
area of the exercise yard covers two-thirds erf' an acre. The allowance of 
food is one pound of bread per day, with as much water as they choose. If 
they can afford to purchase other articles of provisions it is permitted, but 
these they work for themselves in the jail. I saw no beds — three blankets 
are allowed to each man. The punishments are fetters and collar — ^no soli- 
tary cells except tlie dungeons below, which are damp, and I believe dis- 
used altogether. Here I was informed the prisoners are sometimes detain- 
ed for months, waiting trial, without employment — left to idleness, that 
nurse of crime, and to evil communications, which corrupt the juvenile of- 
fender, and plunge yet deeper into ignominious habits, the old transgressor. 
If it were the deliberate purpose of society to establish criminals in all that 
is evil, and to root out the last remains of virtuous inclination, this purpose 
could not be more effectually accomplished than by incarceration in the 
county jails, as they are, with few exceptions, constructed and governed. 
What can be expected of a system which not only condemns criminals to 
com|Ninionship, but to the most absolute idleness? Neither work nor books, 
neither counsels nor cautions, find place in the jails of our country. The 
State penitentiaries are, for the most part, carefully disciplined, and there 
are some appliances to heal the moral diseases which corrode the soul and 

S chase the man ; but society, witli a strange inconsistency, first establishes 
le disease, first inflicts the wound, first imbues the whole heart and mind 
witli evil —and then^ with Christian zeal, hurries with the spiritual physi- 
cian to the sin-sick victim, and finally marvels that so few cures of tlie dis- 
ease croviTi tliese benevolent efforts ! as if had habits confirmed, and pollu- 
tion become familiar, were now to bo eradicated and purified by a few 
montliH, or even years, of care and restraint. It is res[)ectfully suggested 
to those interested in this subject, to visit successively the Moyaniensing 
PrLson, in Philadelphia; tlie County Jail of Chester county, at West 
Chester; and the Dau])iiin County Jail at Ilarrisburg; and then, the Alle- 
ffheny County Jail at Pittsburgli ; the Krie County Jail at Erie ; and the 
Lancaster (^oimty Jail at I-ancaster; and they can make a fair and full com- 
parison between a good system and a bad system ; between wholesome reg- 
ulations and vicious influences ; between institutions which are an honour 
to the morals and intellect of a comnumitv, and establislunents which are a 
dLsgracc to both. In two or three particulars it would be unjust and untrue 
to rank Lancaster jail with the jails at Pitt^sburgh and Erie, as T saw them 
all ; the former was cleans a term which in no possible mode or manner 
could apply to the latter. The officers of the former were sensible of tlie 
great detects of the system, and of the demoralizing influences, especially 
upon young offenders ; those of tlie latter, apparently, cared nothing at all 
about the matter. In the fonner, religious teaching sometimes broke m iipon 
the corrupting conversations of the prisoners; in the latter never. The 
jailor of the Lancaster Prison was very desirous that employment should be 
mtroduced as a part of tlie prison pystem, and was ready to promote such a 
clmn^jfe. He also remarked that while he took such care of the insane as 
tlie system and the bad arcliitoctural arrangements of the prison permitted, 
yet it was not possible to render them comfortable or to protect them from 
the other prisoners, who were disjxised to make sport of tliem, to teaze and 
irritate them to the utmost, and, if possible, to promote quarrels and fight- 
ing. For the insane in prisons, is no State Hospital needed 1 

XiANCAflTER County Poor-IIouse, founded in 1799, and since increased 
by the addition of a hospital, is well-built, and well-situated, with an excel- 
lent and well-conducted farm attached, and a hospital, constructed of brick, 
for the invalids, the sick, and the insane. Besides these are muncnms oat- 
buildings commodiously planned, and adapted to the convenience of canying 
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ihrward the household labour, as a bake-house, smoke-house, milk-house, wash- 
house, &c. &c. The recorded number of poor maintained here during the vear, 
from May, 1843 to 1844, has afforded a constant average of two hundred and 
fiffy-ibur paupers per month, exclusive of three hundred and seventeen way- 
fimng persons who received supper, lodging and breakfast during the year 
^-seventy-eight cases of out-<ioor relief are recorded, at a cost ofei^t hun- 
dred and thirty-four dollars. The salary of the steward is four hundred dol- 
Iatb; that of the clerk two hundred and seventy-five; and that of the ma- 
tron, or hospital nurse, who has the sole charge of that department, which, 
at the time of my visit, contained one hundred and fifteen, being more tlian 
half the paupers of the establishment, and forty-six of these insane, is 
ninety dollara The salary of the steward is sufncieiit ; tliat of the clerk 
mmple ; that of the matron altogether below the half of what would be a 
just compensation for the various very responsible and difficult duties requi- 
red of her. Her cares are never diminished or intermitted, and as she 
gives all her time and strengtii faithfully to the work, if some deficiencies 
are apparent she cannot be censured. By means of pipes, from a never- 
fiuling source, ample supplies of water are conveyed into both the hospital 
and main building. Both these establislunents are extremely neat, and well 
conducted, excepting only the lunatic department, and that the defective ar- 
chitecture of the building prevents in nu small measure. 

The estimated number of insane in Lancaster county, five years since, 
was rather more than one hundred, I have not been able to arrive at anjr 
certain result by which the present number con be estimated, but intelli- 
gent physicians, whose practice extends over a considerable territory, believe 
there are not fewer than one hundred and fifly. So little benefit has been 
derived from the gathering of tlic insane into the poor-house hospital, which, 
in this county, has some uncommon adN^antages, that, according to the esti- 
mate of a skilful physician, there were but five recoveries in ten years, or 
bat one recovery m every eighty -two patients. About half the patients Inst 
August, had the liberty of the premises ; others were confined in thoir cells 
or to the wards, and a few were ranging a small enclosure called the exer- 
cise yard. This miserable place was utterly comfortless, exposed and in- 
convenient The hot sun beat down upon the unconscious or half conscious 
patients. With bare head exposed to the direct and burning rays, they 
strayed round the small area, or lay extended upon the ground. Not a tree 
even shaded the place, and one almost felt that it was but an additional evil, 
that they were permitted to be abroad, cxpotiingthcm to the sun or the tem- 
pest, the drought, the heat, or the cold, acconling to the season. Here were 
no competent " care-takers,'* except the matron : her assistance and author- 

S^ were necessary in all cases, directing and superintending the feeble and 
e recovering paupers. Tlieise, who were employed as attendants and 
nu'^ies, unskilled in the mana^rement of the insane, *'did what Uiey could," 
hut not what was needed. *'Ido most earnestly desire the establishment 
of a State Hospital," said the excellent and benevolent physician — "the in- 
sane cannot be fitly treated, cither morally or physicallvi in a poor-house.*' 
And again one writes, ** the establishment of a State Hospital will be one 
of the noblest monuments to the Iiumanity of our State, and to the justice 
and philanthropy of the Legislature who move in it. I Iiope all hearts and 
headis will unite in promoting tliis good and Christian work." 

The forty-four cells for the insane in the hospital, are four feet by seven, 
tnd twelve high ; though soiuetliing better than those occupied a few years 
since, and intended to have been m\ich bettor, they are so amazingly clefcc- 
tive that, at the first survey, one is forced to exclaim at the attempt to oc- 
cupy them at all. ^ They are very small — mere closets ; some are not ven- 
tilated, some not lighted, and very ill-arranged indeed. Several of the very 
violenily excited patients were in apartments below, which should rarely if 
ever be used for such purposes. ** Chains and hobbles" were in constant use 
hera. end thoogh I know it has been the braevolent design of official per- 
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sons to improve the condition of the insane poor, hy a considerable recent 
addition to the hospital, it is a lamentable failure ; and the error of judg^ 
ment, apparent in the plan and execution of the work, is much to be regret* 
ted. In fine, here, as in most poor-houses, is much expense, acccHnpanied, 
so far as the insane are considered, by very unsatisfactory results. This is 
not said in a censorious spirit, but to prove that the true want is not yet 
supplied. 

York Conmr Jail, at York, was clean. There is attached, a spacious 
exercise yard, surrounded, like most of the prison yards throughout the 
State, with a lofty wall. The usual results of prison companionship were 
apparent here. I found the prisoners promiscuously associated, men and 
women — some in the yard, otliers m the apartments ; none employed, ex- 
cept, as I think, a female prisoner. There was one insane man who had 
been, that very day, sentenced tor horse-stealing, to the Eastern Penitentiir 
ry. Of this man. Dr. Ilaller, whose name is a voucher for this history, 
wrote to the warden of the prison, as follows : " Of his insanity, there can 
be no doubt I have liad him as an insane patient, in our county hospital, 
nine years since. You may rest fully assured, tliat there is no disposition, 
on his part, to play the crazy man. When mucti excited, he is rather dan- 
gerous. Your physician will find him a fair subject of the insane wurds 
of your institution." 

York Counjt Alms-house and Hospital, witli the contiguous build- 
ings, make a handsome appearance. The farm is one of the best in the 
county, and contains one hundred and forty-tliree acres of cultivated land, 
and two hundred and twenty-one of woodland. The whole establishment 
Can accommodate three hundred. August !V1, 1844, there were one hun- 
dred and one men, women and children ; of these, tliere were twenty-five 
idiotic and insane males and females. There is a school for the chil- 
dren and religious services every Sabbath. Order and good manage- 
ment, were apparent tliroughout the establishment. As at Lancaster, ue 
apartments were clean, and furnished witli excellent beds and bedding. 
They were also remarkably well ventilated. The buildings are of brick — 
the main house was erected in 1805 ; the hospital in 1828. It is two sto- 
ries high, commodious, with spacious rooms and lofly ceilings. These last 
are especially important in poor-houses and hospitals, where tlie apartments 
oflen become crowded at the approacli of winter; and thus, through want 
of pure air, much sickness is induced. The cells fbr the insane, are in the 
basement of the hospital. They are fourteen by ten, and ten feet high. 
The windows are grated, three by four and a half Grating over the doors, 
three by one and a lialf feet. The passage is seven feet wide. In winter, 
warmed by a stove, and pipes conducting near all tlie cells. The entire 
length of the hospital is ninety feet. The breadtJi, forty. Supply of wa- 
ter, ample. Provisions wholesome and sutlicient. Comfortable as are the 
insane here, by comparison with most of this class in poor-houkes, though 
some wear chains and hobbles^ tlie physician writes of them as follows: 

" They receive all tlie medical attendance that can possibly be rendered 
to their situation, but in consequence of the want of sufHcient apparatus, and 
the superintendence of prudent and judicious persons, the recoveries are 
few ; not more than two or three per annum, and those confined to recent 
cases, where the exciting cause con be plainly understood from those who 
accompany the patient to the institution. The establishment of a State 
Asylum would be a matter of economy to all the counties, whether they 
liave poor-houses, hospitals, or not. It would be the means of restoring 
thousands of honest poor citizens to their senses, and their families, who 
otherwise might have lingered out a horrible existence in filthy cells, at in 
chains and misery." Such is the opinion of not only the physician of York 
county-house, but of all intelligent medical men in the State. FiPtimifftil 
number of insane and idiots in York county, about one hundred. 

I found the Jail uh Adams County in a miserable condition. It is an 
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old, ill-constructed stone building, a good deal out of repair, and I should 
think in winter, could Iiardly be made comfortable. The prisoners sleep 
upon the floor, on straw beds, and are allowed as many blankets as they 
need, according to the season. The county allows twenty cents per day for 
their board, but for the insane twenty-five cents. They have three meals, 
which are cooked for them ; meat usually three times a day. Their wash» 
ing is done by the family. The students from the Theological Seminary 

S've religious instruction on Sundays, both at the jail and poor-house. I was 
ere in August, and found several prisoners, some about the premises, others 
in the large exercise yard. Here also was an insane man^-or one whose 
mental faculties had been defective from birth — yet he had been capable of 
various employments at his father*s house, and reached manhood without 
giving any alarm so serious as to make his removal a prudential measure. 
He was subject to paroxvsms, and often difficult of control. One day, 
without any apparent motive, he entered the house with an axe, and delib- 
erately approached one of the farmui4; men, who was sitting with his back 
towards the door, and at one blow split his head open. This shocking mur- 
der inspired the family with the utmost apprehension. He was removed to 
the jail, as dangerous to be at larsre, about tour years since, and there I 
found him loaded with chains; a ring about the ankle, was connected by a 
sort of hinge, to a long, stout iron bar, reaching above tlie hips, and to this 
the iron wristlets were attached. In the jail, his condition was pitiable; 
but if at lar^e, neither life nor property would be secure. The only fit 
place for such, is in a well regulated hospital. The marvel is, tliat he was 
not, as scores of othrr crazy men have been^ consigned to a State prison. A 
young girl, very insane, had not been long removed from the jail, where 
she was loaded with heavy chains, and endured all the exposures and suffer- 
ings incident to a situation in all respects so unsuitable. At times she was 
very violent. Estimated number of insane and idiotic in the county, from 
forty to fifty. 

The Counts Poor-House at Getlysburec^ is about a mile fi'om the cen- 
tre of the town. Early in August I found it not in good repair. There 
were from ninety to a hundred inmates, chiefly foreigners. The farm con- 
tains one hundred and fifty acres, is well stocked and well cultivated. 
There is an ample supply of water ; the health of the family is generally 
good; the pliysician attends two or three times weekly, and oftener if ne- 
cessary. There is a school for the children, and preaching every Sabbath. 
Bibles, Testaments, and some other books, an) liberally supplied. The 
keeper appeared competent to the ])erformance of his difficult duties; and 
interested, so far as he had knowledge, in the good condition of the estab- 
lishment. The hospital is not so well constructed or arranged as the main 
building. There were eleven crazy and idiotic patients. In the basement*^ 
are three " crazy rooms," very fitly named, eltrht by ei/^i^ and eifrht high. 
There are also two cells, yb»r by nine^ and six by nine^ in the cellar. Thry 
are nnventilated and damp, the floors are wood, and they are lighted by an 
aperture one and a half by one, and barred with wood. These dens can be 
partially warmed. The msane are very improperly situated, though two of 
the females, apart from the rest, were in more comfortable rooms. There 
was no wilful neglect, and no means for promoting cure. Chains and hob- 
bU$ used from necessity^ to prevent mischief and straying, as in all the 
poor houses, with one or two rare exceptions. In well conducted asylums 
these are never employed ; neither such instruments of terrible torture as 
the ill-devised " restraining,'* or, as it is greatly miscalled, " tranquilizing^ 
chair.'" I have seen this actually in use only in the Philadelphia Alms- 
house. They are to be found m the Frankford Asylum, but it is believed 
and hoped have fallen into deserved disuse and condemnation. 

Fearkum County Jail is a large brick structure, covering a considera- 
lile extent of gfround, including both wings and the exercise enclosures. 
The coat of this prison was thirty thousand dollars. The occupied apart- 
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ments I found clean and exceedinffljr well ventilated. The psiBOoen have 
no employment, except to cook meir own meala and wa^ their clothes 
They receive an allowance of one and a quarter pounds of bread per day, 
and a pound of meat There were seven prisoners early in August As 
usual, all ages, colours, and degrees of offenders are associated ; but the 
women in this jail, are in a separate portion of the building. Here is no 
religious instruction ; but the sheriff sometimes lends books and newspapers 
to those who can read. The jail yard is surrounded by a wall about twen- 
ty feet high, built of stone. A pump of excellent water affords the means 
of thorough cleanliness. The cook room is about sixteen feet square. The 
prisoners sleep, as is common in a majority of the jails, on theJlooTf a cus- 
tom which, for cleanliness sake, should be speedily done away. Each is 
furnished with a straw bed and blanket. It is a singular fiict that one of 
tliesc prisoners was bom in the county jail. The ill-disposed mother either 
educated him to vice and misdeeds, or left him exposed to associates, whose 
example he was quick to imitate. ' He has but little sensibility to crime or 
its consequences. Imprisonment has no terrors or hardships for such as he. 
In jail, he rejoins familiar comiNinions, whose tastes and habits are like his 
own. Here, supported without labour, and engaged in rehearsing to each 
other the exploits of which it is tlieir delight to boast ; they delineate, in 
glowing colours, every unruly and desperate enterprise, lliese, together 
with games within, or athletic sports in the yard, constitute a life not bur- 
dened with trials, and under the feeble restraints of which they qualify 
themselves anew for evil deeds. In this wise are educated, at the public 
cost, in county jails, the lawless depredators upon society ! 

The Fhanklin County Poor-housb, near Chamhersburg, contains on an 
average about one hundred paupers. There were eighty the first week in 
August. There is no school, and no provision made for the instruction of 
the children. There is preaching every other Sunday. The fiinn contains 
one hundred and eighty-eight acres, and is productive. The out^niildings 
are numerous and comm(xlious. The supply of water, from springs and 
running streams, is ample and unfailing. Such of the inmates as are able, 
assist at the farm and household labour ; but it was evident that here more 
competent help was needed, especially within doors. The mistress has al- 
togctlier too much care. The main building is ninety feet by fifty. It is 
divided into rooms of good size, pretty well ventilated, clean and m order. 
All are comfortably furnished, especially with beds and bed-clothinff ; but 
this is a creditable distinction of nearly every poor-house in Pennsylvania, 
including also general cleanliness. A rough-cast building aoross the yard, 
of good and convenient size, is appropriated to the coloured people. The 
hospital, on the opposite side of the main building, is seventy-five feet 
by thirty-two. The rooms are about nine feet square. The arrangements 
here are incompkte and not convenient The oidy exercise ground for 
such of tlie insane as are not allowed to range the premises, is a small yard 
about tliirty-five feet by tliirty four, surrounded with a high stone wall. 
Here is no description of shade or shelter. Nothing worse could be con- 
ceived or planned, if the idea of increasing the comfort of these poor crea- 
tures was embraced in it 

Beside idiots and epileptics, there were fourteen insane, who require con* 
stant care, and under the arrangements which exist here, this is a most ar- 
duous task. I found one man chained, for his own safety and thatof othera, 
in one of tlie rooms of the hospital. He was not at that time mudi excited 
but liable to fiirious paroxjrsms. The history was a sad one, but has manv 
parallels. One insane woman was chained near a fire-place, into which 
she has a fondness for creeping, and there remains much of the time. 
There was straw in a box near hy, where she oould sleep! 

Some cells, formerly appropriated for the insane, and in every respect 
unfit to be occupied, are now chiefly disused. I oould not leam with any 
probable accuracy, the number of insane and epileptics in the ooni^ ; bat 
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tiie poor-hoase contains more than enough of this class of sufferers to a^ 
"Wbtd substantial reasons for providing spe^ily a more appropriate asylum ! 

Bedford Couimr Jail at Bedford, is a brick buildmg, containing five 
vooms of good size, which need white-washing ; there is a good exercise 
3^ard, surrounded by a brick wall twenty feet high, through which the pri- 
waaers, at some leisure times, have once or twice escaped. The law re- 
quires the jailer to furnish one pound of bread per day, and as much water 
ms they want ; but the present officer gives them three meals per day, and 
meat at two of them — the family doin^ the cooking and also the washing. 
No moral or religious instruction is given at the jail ; but the sheriff lends 
Bibles and books of his own. At the time of my visit there were no prir 
Boners, the last having taken the keys, which were inadvertently hung with- 
m their reach, and set themselves at liberty. 

Bedford CorirrT Poor House has been established less than three years, 
it has a farm of six hundred and sixty-six acres, only a small part of which 
is under cultivation. The superintendent's house is built of brick, and ia 
comfortable and commodious. In it is the kitchen and eating-room for the 
paupers, who live in a house some hundred yards distant. This very in- 
convenient and bad arrangement ought to be changed without loss of time. 
The poor house proper, is a rough-cast building, two stories hi^h, sixty-five 
feet by twentv-eight. It is not well planned, and secures neither separa^ 
tion nor classification. There were thirty-three inmates, one idiotic, some 
sick, and no person residing in the house to superintend or nurse them. 
There is no provision for the insane, though one woman had been kept here 
for a time. The experiment was very unsatisfactory to all parties, and the 
husband concluded to take home the mother of his children, " and try to 
get along by managing somehow." Of the insane in the county at large, I 
could learn but little, and nothing certain in regard to numbers. Probably 
there are not more than thirty wno are insane and idiotic. 

The poor-house was not clean, and not well furnished. It is not good eco« 
nomy to purchase second hand furniture for poor-house establishments, even if 
it was best on other accounts. Much allowance must be made for what is 
defective in this institution, from the fact of its recent establishment, and 
the consequent inexperience of tliose who are concerned in directing and 
conducting it ; time and care may remedy these defects. The house \s not 
visited for imparting religious instruction ; no school at present is needed ; 
the medical attendance is good. 

Somerset County Jai i>, at Somerset^ is an old stone building ; I found it 
clean, and the prisoners decently clothed. Here were three insane men ; 
all were in the exercise-yard ; one was heavily chained. One had been in 
the jail six years, another one year, and the third eleven montlis. The mo- 
ther of one had sent him by the stage driver some fruit; this he appeared 
to care less for than to go to his mother. " I must go, I must go," he con- 
tinually repeated. " I can't stay, I must go, I must go." In justice to the 
jailer and his wife, I must say that these insane men were taken care of 
kindly, and as far as they knew how and had the means, faithfully. The 
difficult and often hazardous task was not neglected at the expense of the 
sofierers. But here was no form of treatment to advance recovery and mit- 
igate paroxysms. The jail rooms were all open, afl^rding access to the ex- 
ercise ground. In one apartment I found a man and woman ; they had been 
tried for adultery, were found guilty, and sentenced to the county jail^-one 
for six months, the other period I do not recollect. What moral benefit was 
derived by either the prisoners or the community by this, neither separate or 
solitary confinement, I leave others to determine ; but I think that a law pro- 
hibiting indiscriminate association of the male and female prisoners cannot 
be too soon promulgated and enforced. 

There is no poor-house in Somerset county, but thoee who are incapable 
of Belf-«upport are distributed in the towns, amongst those pelionB .who 
agree to take them at the lowest rate. In some instances, I le&nied thikt 
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they fared well ; in many others, neglects and suflering, especially with the 
aged and helpless, were of frequent occurrence. Humanity and economy 
unite to recommend the establishment of well-planned and well-regulated 
poor-houses c^nerally. Except in a densely populous county, county-houses 
are much to oe preferred to town houses. 

I learned from the commissioners* office in Somerset, that in 1840, the esti- 
mated number of idiots, epileptics, and insane, in this county, was seventy-six. 
I heard of a good many recent cases, and was told that it was probable the pre- 
sent number was not less than one hundred. After all this is somewhat conjec- 
tural. A portion of these are supported by the towns, but the largest part by 
tlieir friends, and often under circumstances of great trial and affliction. Some 
are met wandering about the country, owing their subsistence to the cha- 
rity of those at whose houses they casually stop. The needed meal is 
cheerfully bestowed, and the torn and tattered garment of the poor way- 
fiirer is often replaced by one that is whole and clean. I am persuaded that 
no observing person can travel over this state, throughout its length and 
breadtli, and not be inspired with increasing respect for the social virtues of 
the people. I could detail numerous touchmg examples which have fallen 
immediately under my o\m notice, of a kindly care for the sick and suffer- 
ing ; of poor persons removing from one place to seek, perhaps, a more ad- 
vantageous situation for work ; of wandering, neglected, crazy men and 
wom(Hi — the last no uncommon siglit— and of little orphan children, receiv- 
ed and cherished with a liberal and kind spirit : — not always do the inhaln- 
tant^ give of their abundance, but of their penury they share with those who 
have less. 

Near Stoystown may be finind a young woman violently, I fear irrecov- 
erably insane. The case is not of recent origin. The parents are poor— 
and under most painful circumstances, amidst many difficulties they manage 
to take care of her at home. For a' time, worn out by l^er violence and Ob- 
structive propensities, they allowed her to range the county. Often was 
she exposed, without clothes and pinched with hunger. Those who found 
her thus, would bestow a garment and give necessary food for that day, but 
the poor demented creature might be seen the next, unclothed and hungry. 
At this time the father receives aid from the town; but it is for such cases 
as this poor girl exemplifies, that hospitals are peculiarly needed. How can 
a family of children, as in this case, be properly managed, when continually 
witnessing the vagaries and improprieties of the insane girl ; and what is 
yet worse, of listening to demoralizing language. Many citizens in Somer- 
set county expressed, very earnestly, their desire for the speedy establish- 
ment of a state hospital. 

Westmoreland County Jatl, at Greenshurg, is built of stcme, and is 
tolerably commodious but very insecure, the safe keeping of the prisoners 
depending more upon the vigilance of the jailer than the strengUi of the 
prison. The rooms were clean, could be well ventilated, and were furnish- 
ed with cot-bedsteads, clean blankets, and decent benches or chairs. At the 
time of my visit there were but two prisoners, one, an insane man, very 
difficult of^ control, and very dangerous and violent at times. He was alto> 
^ether unmanageable at home, and public and private safety made it a duty, 
m default of a hospital, to place him in the jail. 

Westmoreland County has no poor-house ; the poor are distributed 
where tlicy can be most cheaply supported. The number of the instne 
could not be satisfactorily ascertainea. I heard of various suffering cases 
of crazy persons, and of idiots and epileptics, through medical practitioners. 
I encountered one on my way from Greensburg, who was diligently em- 
ployed in destroying a hay-stack. There were only females about the 
house, and as these could not control him, he was necessarily sufiered to 
finish his mischievous work. 

The l%OR-HousE of ^AYriTE County is a mile or two from CiMOfifovii. 
I learned that much improvement had been made in the domestic arrange- 
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ments within a few years. The superintendent and his family appeared 
mach interested and desirous of performing their duty ; but the builaing is 
not well planned, and prevents such classification and suitable separation as 
tlm comfort of the inmates and propriety require. The house is too small 
(br the number it receives. In Au^st there were seventy-two inmates, 
and df these rather more than one^ighth were forei^ers. The number of 
men and women were nearly equal ; there were but four children, of course 
no school. Of late no religious services, and rarely visited for the purpose 
of moral influence. Here were two deaf and dumb, four blind, and an un- 
commonly large proportion of the inmates of infirm mind, simple, idiotic, 
and epileptic. Four were violently insane, requiring chains. No suitable 
apartment in the establishment for these, even allowing the poor-house to 
be a suitable place. Something should be done at once to enable the super- 
intendent to carry out more properly the objects of the institution. A large, 
well'Ventilated, well-funishcd building seems imperatively necessary for a 
hospital for the sick and the most infirm of the old people. At all events, 
Boch additions should be made that it may not be regarded as necessary to 
idace numbers of aged, sick men and women together in confined, crowded 
lodging-rooms! Considering all tlie difficulties of managing such an estab- 
lishment, the wonder is that it appeared so well, and this could have been only 
through a very diligent care on the part of tlic mistress of the house. 

Greene Codmtt Jail, at Wayneslmrg, is constructed of stone and is 
veiv strongly built ; it is small, but larger than the wants of the county 
make necessary. It is entirely unenclosed, the doors were all open, there 
were no prisoners, and I made my way towards it through a rank growth of 
stramonium and tall weeds, which sufficiently indicated the infrequent use 
of the building. The path was quite obliterated. 

In this county is no poor-house — the poor are placed with those who will 
take them at the lowest cost The ascertained number of idiots, epileptics, 
and insane in the county, is from fifty-five to sixty, of which the largest 
part are idiots and imbeciles. Two cases of cruel abuse of an insane man 
and an epileptic youth were related to me by a practising physician. Some 
time since, an insane man was committed to the jail on a criminal charge. 
Another is often made intoxicated at the taverns, to afibrd sport to the idle 
and vicious. Another still, who hod been insane six years, the physician 
assured me he believed would have been perfectly cured if he could have 
bad the benefit of hospital treatment And so it is, that for the want of a 
liberal, well-conductea institution, every year increases the class of incu- 
rables, and deprives the state of useful citizens, and families of comfort and 
the means of support 

WAaHiifOTON CouNTT Jail, at Wtuthington^ is a large stone building, en- 
closed by a high stone wall, including an exercise yard, in which I found 
congregated the old and the young, black and white, men and women and 
babies. And besides these, charged with petty and with criminal ofifences, 
an insane man, whose fiite it was to be associated with thieves and felons, 
"for he was crazy and not safe to be at large.'* He had property, the in- 
terest of which paid his expenses here, but was insufficient to meet hospital 
charges. The construction of this jail is not such as to permit much classi- 
fication. The sherifif appeared quite sensible of tlie disadvantages to which 
the place was subject, and said **that having but one exercise-ground, of 
course they must all be together, in the cells and out, till lock up hours." 
The grand jury, in 1842, called public attention to this subject, represents 
ing "the propriety of so remodelling the jail-yard and the jail, that the fe- 
male prisoners may be kept entirely separate from the males." This, which 
was meeting but half tlie evil, was again adverted to in 1843, but it was 
added, that " havinff visited the jail they found the prisoners well-cared for, 
and the roams furnished with Bibles, in accordance with recommendation." 
We fear the Bibles have been studied to little profit while so manj adverse 
cireumBtanceB were allowed to warp the mind, and tempt to misoooduct 
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The last presentation of the iury on this abuse, was in Auffost, 1844^ and 
Btiil nothing was said upon the subject of classification and employment 
I found the jail cleanly swept and aired, and some of the rooms very clean. 
The prisoners were amusing themselves with games, talking, story telling 
and such like modes of passm^ time and cultivating the moiuls. 

The CovNTT Alms-housb is several miles from Washington. It is a 
large brick building, founded about twelve years since. Attached is a valu- 
able farm, of nearly one hundred and seventy-five acres. This, I understand, 
was managed to the entire satisfaction of the county officers. The house is 
notplann^ conveniently for the classification of the occupants. A thorough 
cleansing was in progress, and such of the inmates as were able were various- 
ly and industriously employed. 

Alleohent Couirrv J/lil, at Pittsburg, is a handsome and cosily struc- 
ture, built of stone, and stands immediately adjacent to and connected with 
Uie courtphouse. Brought into such proximity to the halls of justice it was 
but reasonable to look for corresponding advantages. 

This jail combines all the faults and abuses of the worst county prisons 
in this state or in the United States. Hoping to find somethmg redeeming 
in its earlier discipline and government, I deliberately and patiently enter- 
ed upon investigation, but the nature of the revelations these inquiries 
brought to light obliged me to relincjuish the work to those whose more 
immediate duty it is to bring about a reformation. The prison was built in 
view of the separate imprisonment, classification and emplovment of oflfen- 
ders; instead of which, I found transgressors of all ages, colours, sexes and 
degrees, promiscuously associated : little boys listening greedily to gray- 
heudcd, time and crime-hardened convicts ; the youtlitul transgressor learn- 
ing new lessons of iniquity, from those whose vices only kept pace with 
tlieir crimes ; here the sick were unattended, the ignorant untaught, the 
repentant (if any) unencouragcd, and the insane forgotten. The area, 
stairs, and passages were unscrubbed and unswept ; the cells and beds yet 
worse, uncleansed ; and some of them perfi^tly intolerable through foul air 
and negligence. If it had been the deliberate purpose of tlie citizens of 
Allegheny County to establish a school for the inculcation of vice and the 
obliteration of every virtue, I cannot conceive that any means they could 
liave devised, would more certainly have secured these results than those I 
found in full operation in the jail last August. On my second visit, 
things wore a little better outward aspect, so far as the use of the broomy 
some clean blankets, and somewhat more decently arranged apparel, were 
considered. This, the work of an hour, was to last but a day ; tlie visit was 
prejMircd for. The ample leisure of the prisoners afibrded opportunity for 
various little works of skill and ingenuity for facilitating oral communica- 
tion, when by night all, or by day a part, should be locked into the cells. 
The pastime particularly referred to, was cutting the doors in pieces, or 
rather cutting such apertures through them, as in default of clairvoyance 
assisted vision and promoted a social feeling, by increasing fiicilities for con- 
versation. I was somewhat struck with the remark of one of tlie prison- 
ers, a forger, and a man of some education, though he had failed in the use 
of its advantages — ** a man who comes here will lose all respect for the law, 
and for those who administer it ; and all respect for the officers and thoae 
who appoint them ; and he will go out indifierent to every restraint, and it 
is a chance if he does not believe himself as good as those who are instru- 
mental in bringing him here.** ** You may learn here,** said another, **eveiy 
thing that people outside call bad ; and you may look long enough for the 
I^Kxl, and not find it at last'* At one time, there had been religious tead^ 
mg by preaching on the Sabbath ; but a very respectable pious clergymaa 
told me he had relinquished the work from tiie convictbn, that where e?il 
conduct, through the want of a good discipline so prevailed, it was wholly 
unavailing to offer occasional instruction. Dauphin County Jail afiSirde a 
model upon which the Allegheny County Prison can be reformed and 
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modelled. I know, some of the most intelligent of the citizens of Pitt^ 
hargf are earnest to cony out a change, which, if it be not fruitful of great 
good, shall at least not permit such an increase of positive evil. Attention 
ODce directed to these monstrous abuses, reformation will be certain to fol* 
tow in Allegheny County Jail. 

It is a relief to turn from Uiis to other public institutions of Pittsburg : the 
Orphans* Asylum situated in Allegheny city, is a cliarity which rescues 
many unprotected children from early crime, and saves some from tlie jail. 
This institution, so creditable to tliose who support it, and to the good ma- 
tron who directs it, is well ordered throughout. 

The PooR-HovsE of Pittsburg, soon to be replaced by a more commodious 
establishment, is also in Allegheny city. I found it comfortably arranged, 
and neat The two insane, of the fifteen inmates, were kindly looked after. 
The entire number of epileptics, insane and idiotic in this county, was com* 
puted to be not less than seventy-five and might be more. 

Allegheny County has no poor-house, but tlie pof)r in most of tlie town- 
ahips are distributed as is customary in other counties. 

Of the Western Penitentiary, I sliall speak elsewhere; but I cannot re- 
frain from saying here, that it is one of the most excellently governed pri- 
sons I liave ever visited. I took sufliciont time to see all the prif^ners, and 
to learn the whole state of tlie institution. It is honourable to the county 
and state, and creditable to tlie warden. Major Beckliam, to whose judg- 
ment and fidelity, its prosperity is mainly to be ascribed. The moral in- 
structor is greatly interested in his work and diligent in the discliarge of 
hifl duties. Here, as is universal in the state prisons, are found the insane 
and imbecile. Some were so wlien committed, and in otliers tlie disease 
has been developed in prison. They are kindly treated, so far as a prison 
aflbrds such influences for that class of prisoners ; but these never should be 
left in a prison, much less sent there while labouring under this malady, aa 
I have proved beyond doubt has been the case in many instances. 

It is to be hoped that the jurisprudence of insanity will receive more 
effectual and serious consideration than it has hitherto done in this, and the 
United States generally ; excepting latterly in New York, more lately still 
ii^ Hklassachusetts, and earlier tlian either in Louisiana. 

Beaver Countt Jail, at Beaver, is built of stone, and has four rooms, 
two above and two below ; there is a small yard protected by a wall twenty 
feet high. The rooms arc about eighteen feet by eighteen, and nine feet 
high. The prison is out of repair, insecure, and inconvenient The pri- 
soners were all together ; a child, the middle-aged, and tlie man of gray 
hairs. The boy had been committ(*d on a charge of petty larceny, and 
probably was guilty. W'hen he is enlarged, he will no doubt come upon the 
community accomplished in the knowledge of vice and crime. Society 
gives him tliis education at the free school of the county, and in acknowl- 
edgment of the obligation he will undoubtedly practice what it has taught. 
The offender against social and civil law, once committed to a jail, and 
forced upon the society of other oftcnders, imbibes a taste for more grave 
transgressions than he has heretofore contemplated. Here are no restraints 
that check the influence of " corrupt communications ;*' here is no employ- 
ment either for the hands or the mind, helping to strengtlicn better habits 
and confirm bettor resolutions ; here is no moral or religious teacher kindly 
and seriously impressing ** line upon line, precept upon precept;" here is 
no partition, separating the hanly and mature criminal from him who has 
but newly yielaed to temptation ; here, in short, society seems deliberately 
to abandon its victim, giving him over to every evil work. I believe no 
better work ean be done in our country than those may accomplish who un- 
dertake the establishment of a new and more just jail system. I am not 
aware that there are above six disciplined jatV^ in the United States; and I 
do know that most of them have trained many a convict for the penitontia* 
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ries. Whether is it better to prevent disease, or leave it to be not only 
sure in its attacks, but deadly in its consequences ? 

, Beaver County has no poor-house. The poor are supported by the Mf- 
eral towns, in families where they can be boarded at the lowest cost Manj 
sad accounts of the neglects and privations to which this system gives rise^ 
reached me from undoubted sources. Many of the more reflecting and be- 
nevolent citizens in Beaver county, are earnest to bring about an efiectul 
change, by establishing a county-house. Tlie question has been discassed 
for some time, but in August no results had been reached of a definite chu- 
actor. 

The intelligent medical men arc all in favour of it ; this follows of course, 
as tlieir ])rofession makes them acquainted with injuries and aggressioiMi 
which oflcn fail to reach tlie ear of those whose duty it would be to pifr 
vent their repetition. A carefully planned, well-managed county poor-house 
produces great benefits ; while the want of one often greatly aggravates 
tlie misfortunes and miseries of the poor and infirm. 

Butler County Jail, at Butler^ is old and out of repair, but w^ell-order- 
ed. The rooms were decently furnished ; the prisoners decently clean, but 
all associated, and without employment Here was one insane man, who 
was oflcn violent and dangerous. 

Butler County has no poor-house. The poor are supported as in Bea- 
ver : distributed at the lowest rates. I heard of several cases of epilepticf 
and insane, through a medical practitioner ; but could not learn with anj 
probable correctness, the whole number in the county. 

Mercer County Jail is in Mercer. It is a well-built structure of stone^ 
said to be well kept at present Here was an insane man, who had been 
a long time in confinement and chained. " At times he is dreadful noisy, 
and a sight of trouble,'' said my informant, ** but we manage to get on 
pretty smoothly sometimes." 

Mercer County has no poor-house. So far as I could ascertain, there 
are from thirty to forty idiots and insane. This is probably less than the 
actual number. " Some of these WTCtches suffer horribly, but who is to 
help it?" was the expression of a tax- paying citizen, who gave me some 
information respecting these and the other poor. " We need a poor-house, 
and a place for the unruly crazy ones, and the mischievous idiots. They 
don't oflcn get care fit for the brutes, unless they chance to have same hu- 
mane relation." 

Crawford County Jail, at Meadville, is very strongly built of timber, 
and though exteriorly not wearing a very finished aspect, was within, in a 
creditable condition ; being clean and decent The rood is good, well pre- 
pared, and more than sufficient, and supplied from the table of the family 
wiio keep the prison. Here were two prisoners, a woman in a room by her- 
self, and an insane man, whose variable and often violent state, made it dan* 
gerous to allow him liberty, unless, as at hospitals, he could be attended by 
some person understanding how to manage him. He was kept clean, 
though quite as difficult a case as that of the insane men in Fayette Coun- 
ty Jail. 

In Crawford County is no poor-house. The number of paupers is 
small. I hoard of several painful cases of idiocy and epilepsy. The ease 
of an idiot boy was described as claiming commiseration. He was oflen ne- 
glected and abused, pursued and tormented by idle boys, and had more thin 
once sufibrcd personal injury. But such events are of frequent occurrence 
in many places. The vagrant, insane and idiots are oflener teazed by the 
thoughtless and vicious, tlian sympathized with. It is but a few weeks 
since, an insane man, driven to frenzy by his street tormentors, threw & 
stone at random, which killed a child. 

Erie County Jail, at Erie, is an ill-planned brick building, ooDtain^ 
a number of cell-rooms, floored with stone. The ezerctse-yara is of soft 
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eient size, and sarrouncled by a lofty brick wall; over which, however, the 
prisoners when not watched, contrive by mutual aid to effect escapea The 
prison contained, in September, nine prisoners, in a dirty, disorderly condi- 
ticsi, all together, and entirely disgusting. The beds, walls, floors, win* 
dows, naaBages, one and the whole, appeared capable of being thoroughly 
parifiea only bv the element of fire. The air was intolerably bad. Not- 
withstanding the hot weather, a large fire was burning in a stove, as tliey 
said, ** to dry up the damp.'* This was well enough, provided the doors and 
windows had been tlirown wide, but closed as they were, it made what was 
bad yet worse. It is seldom one will find a more discreditable prison. The 
sick were neglected, and all Icfl to tlieir own devicea Here was no moral 
or religious instruction — no employment — ^no books— only uncontrolled per- 
nicious intercourse. One of tlic prisoners was said to be insane — it was a 
more than doubtful case. It is hoped some wholesome reforms have clian- 
ged the jail in Erie before this time. 

Erie Countv Poor-house, a few miles out of town, is not well situated, 
nor planned to secure the classification of the inmates ; but considering the 
many difficulties always to be overcome in new establishments, and which 
experience only can effectually meet, so far as the superintendent may be 
considered responsible, the house is well directed, but the cares are very ar- 
duous, and the rooms too much crowded. The building are not largo 
enough for the numbers to be received, and there are no suitable apartments 
lor the sick. I do not doubt these deficiencies will be remedied. A small 
wooden building in tlie yard, is divided into six cells for the insane, each 
measuring nearlv five feet by nine, and about eight high. In some was a (|uan- 
tity of straw, and I think, bunks. They were very imperfectly lighted, not ven- 
tilated, and I cannot think Uiat thcy^ can be either safely or sufficiently warm- 
ed in winter. It is to be hoped it will not be founa necessary to occupy 
these poor cells ; I am sure tlicy arc quite unfit for any permanent use. 
There were forty-eight poor in this entablisliment in September, ten of 
which were children. Here were five insane, four epileptics and four idi- 
ots, several of them wholly incapable of self-care, not being able even to 
fted themselves. Estimated number of insane in the county, about forty. 
Here is no school for tlie children, and religious instruction as opportunity 
permitted. Benevolent persons, who have leisure, will find a field for use- 
nilness at the Erie jxmr-hou&c. The burtlicnooine cares of the superinten- 
dents, must make attention to instructing the children impossible. 

Warren County Jail, at Warren^ is built of stone, is clean, and in 
thorough repair — it is creditable to those who have cliarge of it, Tliere 
was no prisoner in September, but I understand tliat an insane woman has 
since been committed for safe-keeping. Provisions are supplied from the 
table of the keeper, when tlicre are prisoners. The exercise yard is se- 
curely enclosed. 

Warren County has no poor-house, and not many poor entirely depen- 
dent on the public care; yet these sometimes are subject to neglect in 
sickness, and a sad sense of homclcssness, as, year by year, tliey are trans- 
ferred from place to place, received on such terms as at the very outset al- 
most assures much discomfort and privation. I heard of not many insane 
in this county. One female leads a life of exposure, often escaping from 
those who have taken the responsibility of caring for her. For weeks slic 
frequents a desolate, deserted log house on the mountain, and when urged 
b^ the cravings of hunger, wanders to some farm house, where her appe- 
tite is appeased, and then disappears, returning only when driven by Uie 
same necessity. **She suffers a sight in this wav,'* said my informant; 
** people hate to have her live so, but some are afraid of her, and some don't 
care. 

Venango County Jail, at Franklin^ is constructed of stone, and large 
enough for county purposes, and ill-contrived enough to include every m- 
ooafenience in occupymg it There were no prisoners in September. The 
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rooms had been swept the day I was there; thejr needed repain and whits* 
washinff, and if ever used some decent description of straw-beds and blaii* 
kets; the remnants of what time and service had destroyed, were scattered 
about It was expected that a man in a state of violent insanity, would be 
sent there in a day or two for safe-keeping. It was not easy to ccmeeiTe 
that he would be comfortable, especially if not easily manageiL An insane 
person in the vicinity, lately committed suicide. It was thought, if IJie pa- 
tient could have had early remedial treatment, a cure would £ive followed. * 
I heard of several interestinj? cases, through the phjrsicians, whose practiee 
often brings them acquainted with those maladies, and who hold out one 
opinion respecting the insane— the great importance of placing them m 
hospitals. 

FBANKLtN CotRTY has no poor-house ; the poor are placed out at the 
lowest rates, in families who are willing to receive them for a trifling com* 
pensation. This county has but few paupers. 

Clarion County Jail, at Clarion, is a large new building, not well plan* 
ned or securely constructed. There was, in September, but one prisoner, 
and he was under sentence to the Western Penitentiary, for a s^xmd o^ 
fence of petty larceny. The keeper here, understood remarkably, the do* 
ties of his omce, and one could not but wish that his abilities might have 
a wider sphere of action. In sliort, that he might have the conduct of some 
one of the ill-ordered prisons which have been referred to. 

In Clarion Countt is no poor-house, but few paupers, and few insane. 

Jefferson County Jail, at Brookvtlle, \b poorly built of stone, and on 
an inconvenient plan. There were two prisoners in September, charged 
with murder in the first degree, of which they were found guilty, but the 
Sheriff held them in such regard that they frequently, if not always, took 
their meals at his own table. It was allowed to be " a misfortune tney bad 
come to, but he thought a heap of them." There is no poor-house in thitf 
county, and but few paupers and few insane. These, so for as I could leani» 
were kindly cared for. 

Armstrong County Jail, at Kittanning, is not in a very good condi- 
tion. I saw there, four prisoners in September. One insane, comfbrtaUe 
in apparel and general condition. Food for the prisoners was mifficient, and 
of ^ood quality. 

There is no poor-house in this county, and but few paupers, idiots, and 
insane. 

Inoiana County Jail, at Indiana, is built of stone, is inconvenient and 
ill-finished. There were no prisoners in September. It was clean, and, 
when occupied, well attended to, so for as the food and clothing of the nri- 
soners was concerned. Here is no county poor-house. The paupers, or all 
conditions, are " placed out to those who bid for them lowest" There are 
thirty ascertained cases of insanity and idiocy. These receive no special 
medical care or supervision. Several are capable of being employed, but 
those who have charge of tliem are unskilful in directing their labour accop* 
din^ to their strengu and ability. A case was lately related to me by ^ 
medical man, of an insane person who had been very highly excited, and 
was chained and kept in a cell. Aflcr a time, the paroxysm subsided, bat 
the rigid confinement, want of air, and a constrained position, had essen- 
tially weakened the muscular fibre. In short, he was pale, emaciated, and 
feeble, but eager to be let out The keeper promised this, if he would 
work ; and, eager for enlargement, he readily promised to do so. He was 
accordingly removed from the cell, and directed to load a team with stone. 
He went to work with alacrity, but soon was exhausted, and asked to rest 
This was refused, and the command of ** work, or back to your cell,*' pro* 
ved a sufficient incentive and terror, to urge him to the utmost throuefa the 
day. One day more in feebleness, and with blistered and lacerated nandi^ 
he pursued the unequal task, then his strength altogether foiled, and to the 
cell he was remanded — the master saying t^ him, he ** was lazy and mnit 
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ptj7 for it** Afler this, the patient*8 faculties rapidly gave way, and he 
who might, with judicious care and prudent direction, have recovered rea- 
son and ability for a life of useful labour, is now a confirmed idiot. Em- 
ployment is highly important and usefiil for the insane ; but it is not less 
miportant that tins should be assigned with judgment, proportioning the task 
to the physical strength and mental capacity. I was told in a county poor- 
house, tlmt they did not wish to tiave their ** crazy people carried to a hos- 
pital, for they were useful in performing for infirm ami disabled persons, of- 
fices that were particularly disagreeable, and which the sane paupers could 
not be made to do. We can cure them well e]#ugh ourselves, if they will 
get well, and we need tlicir labour.*' 

Cambria County Jail, at Ebenshurg^ is a miserable building, insecure, 
and not clean or comfortable as I saw it, so far as necessary furnishing and 
convenient arrangements were considered. One room was occupied by 
those notorious nuirdcrers, the Flanagans, and I confess I could not see 
much to impede tlieir escape whenever it should please them to go. An 
insane man occupied a room adjacent to, and in rear of theirs, affording an- 
other example of the want of a suitable asylum. I do not doubt that, under 
fit direction, he is fully able to earn his owfl support 

This county has no poor house — the poor are " let out" to those who are 
willing to accept a trifling compensation for tlieir board. I heard of several 
cases of much sufTering and neglect of the insane. One man, several miles 
from Ebensburg, it was stated, was ** shut up in a very small room, rarely 
made clean, badly fed, and miserable beyond what one would easily credit, 
who is not accustomed to scenes of sufiering. 

HuNTiNQOON County Jail, at Huntingdon, needed white-wash, scrubbing, 
ind, above all, ventilation. There were two prisoners who occupied tlie 
nme room, without employment and without moral influences. One was 
said to be insane ; I had reason to doubt this ; there might have been a 
degree of eccentricity, united witli moral perversion, but the case was by 
no means clear. 

Huntingdon County has no poor-house ; but the poor are boarded with 
those who name the lowest receivable price. From the best infonnation 
received, Uie idiots, epileptics, and insane, in this county, may be estima- 
ted at about sixty. The desire tor a State Hospital was strongly expres- 
sed by intelligent citizens. 

I seldom refer to cases existing in private families, and never by name ; 
bat there is one in Huntin;?dou county, so well known, and so publicly ex- 
posed, that I feel a description of his condition, as given to me by a citizen, 
wiU be in place here, and serve to illustrate tlie fact that Uierc are terrible 
Bufierings, and miseries which call for speedy relief. On the banks of the 
canal, near the Juniata, stands a farm-house, to which the cooks of the ca- 
nal boats are accustomed to resort for sup])lics of milk, butter, &c. Imme- 
diately adjacent to the house is a small shanty, constructed of boards pla- 
ced obliquely against each other. In this wretched hovel is a man, whuse 
blanched hair indicates atlvancing years ; not clad sufficiently fur the pur- 
poses of decency ; "fed like the hogs, and living worse; in filth, and not 
naif covered : the decaying wet straw upon the ground, only increases the 
ofiensiveness of tlie place. In the rains of summer, and the frosts of win- 
ter, he is alike exposed to the influence of the elements. There is no fire, 
of course. There is no room for such a luxury as a fireplace or stove ! And 
there you may see him now, aflbrding a spectacle so miserable and revolt- 
ingi that you are thankful to retreat from a scone you have no authority to 
^»"«nd- it is but a few days since nineteen cases, from sources of unques- 
tionable authority, have been communicated to me ; some accompanied with 
solicitations to interpose in belialf of these poor maniacs, whose sufferings 
almost transcend belief These are in private families, chiefly of humbTe 
eircamstances ; and most of all, those who are connected witii them, utter- 
ly perplezed by the trials of their lot, and ignorant how, or in what man- 
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ner, to manage the refractory and violent mad-men. These all need care 
and protection in a Lunatic Asylum. They cannot elsewhere be broogfat 
into decent conditions, or rendered in any sort as comfortable as the loimt 
of the brute creation. 

Mifflin County Jail, at Lewistown, was Ul-arranged ; dirty beds on a 
dirty floor, walls needing white-wash, the rooms, the admission of pare air; 
and tlic prisoners, of which there were several, the free application of soap 
and water. 

This county has no poor-house. The poor are distributed as cheapness 
and convenience may deArmine. For tlie insane, idiots, and epileptics^ 
there is no appropriate provision — they have no medical attendance, and I 
heard of no recoveries amongst the poor. Many I did not see — those who 
described them, concurred in the opmion tliat "something was needed for 
their help, and they thought well of^ a State Hospital." 

Juniata County Jail, at Mrfflintown^ contained no prisoners ; most of the 
rooms were occupied as a sadiUery, being converted, " until further demand 
for the county,'* into work-shops and store-rooms. Not long since an insane 
woman was shut up here. She was subject to the most furious and alarm- 
jng bursts of passion, and the jailcr^s wife declared it her belief that she 
" was more ugly than crazy," but other testimony, from competent judges, 
. settled the fact of her insanity, and of the danger of her being at large. 
At this time (September) she was wandering somewhere over uie countiy, 
having escaped irom the restraints of tlie prison. From the best informa- 
tion I could collect, one may estimate the number of idiots and insane in Ju- 
niata county at about thirty-five — most of them arc incapable of employ- 
ment There is no noor-house in this county ; the poor are distributed ac- 
cording to tlie prevailing usage where there is no county institution. 

Centre County Jail, at Bellefonte, contained no prisoners in Septem- 
ber. That portion of the building which was occupied bv the sherifTs fiun- 
ily, was in complete order, and well arranged. The jail rooms were much 
out of repair, and in all respects unfit for use till cleansed in every part 
The condition was exceedingly discreditable to whoever had charge to 
maintain the place in decent order. One room was converted into a pigeon- 
houso, and seemed also to be shared with the rats. Fortunately the county 
has little use for tlie jail, and this is yet more fortunate for prisoners. I re- 
gret to add, that since I was at Bellefonte, I am informed a young man, re- 
cently become insane, is incarcerated and chained in tliis prison, which I 
am sure, could afford no apartment tolerably decent for any living creature. 
Cases daily are related to me, which seem even more strongly than most I 
have recorded, to urge the establishment of a Lunatic Asvlum and IIospitaL 

Centre County lias no poor-house. Some details or sufierinff reached 
me. The number of insane poor is computed at forty, including the idiotic 
cases. I understand many indigent families receive liberal aid from the 
more prosperous citizens, especially near Bellefonte^ — ^but much doubt waa 
expressed resjKjcting the general condition of the aged poor and sick throagfa 
the county at large. 

Clearfield County Jail, at Clearfield, is remarkably well built, incom- 
plete order, and had no prisoners at the season of my visit 

In this county is no poor-house, and but few paupers. So far as ascer- 
tained, the idiots and insane are fourteen, these are chiefly with their friends 
— tliey have no special attendance. I could hear of no recoveries ; the 
pliysicians related a number of cases where at one time they tried to in- 
duce the friends to adopt a remedial treatment ; but, at home, they ooold 
not carry this out, or thought they could not, and the patients are noir ooa- 
sidered past cure. 

Elk County, at present, has no jail, no poor-house, and bnt few panpon; 
could learn notliing of the insane--doubt it there are any. 

CuNTON County Jail, at Lock Haven, is a sxnall building in temporuy 
use for detaining prisoners. The two rooms are in decent <xder« 
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In this county, is no poor-house, and not many paupers. Several cafles of 
idiocy and insanity. A physician remarked that every year increased tlie 
number of incurables, *' through want of seasonable aiid necessary care." 

LvooMiNo County Jail, at Willianuport, is constructed of stone, is well 
built, and in good order. In this countv is no poor house. The estimated 
number of insane is about seventy. The paupers are setoff yearly to those 
** who bid cheapest." Some are well dealt by, and others suner great hard- 
ships." 

TiooA CouiiTT Jail, at Wellsboroughj is substantially built, in rear of 
and beneath the court rooms. The rooms are inconvemently constructed, 
being more suited for tlie secure detention of offenders, than most county 
prisons, but ill-devised in many respects. Here is no enclosed exercise 
vard, and, but for special care on tlie part of the jailer, prisoners subject to 
umff detention, would, from dampness of the cells, suffer in health. 

TiooA County has no poor-house ; but few paupers, few idiots, and few 
insane. I saw but two of the latter class, who were subjects for hospital 
care. 

Bradford County Jail, at Towanda^ is an old inconvenient building, 
gone much out of repair. Here were three prisoners in October. M v visit 
was made in the morning before breakfast. I found the prisoners, who had 
already arranged the apartment, and were themselves clean and neat, read- 
injr and talking in a ouiet manner. I understood that tlie food was well sup- 

Elied, three times a aay, from tlie kitchen of tlie keeper. Insane persons 
ftve been kept in the jail — there are none at present. 

In this county is no poor-house, the old system is still followed for sup- 
porting the poor — " Let out at the lowest rates." The estimated number of 
insane and idiots is nearly twenty ; tliere is no provision for these adapted 
to their necessities. 

One insane female wanders constantly from Troy, in Bradford county, to 
Elmira, in New York, and south returning to Williamsport When her 
flirments fail, she shows the ragged gown, and another is given by some 
kind-hearted person. She asks food only when hunger compels her to en- 
ter the way-side dwelling ; and is supposed to lodge sometimes in the woods, 
sometimes in out-buildings. She is harmless and silent 

Columbia County Jail, at Danville, had but one prisoner early in Octo- 
ber. The jail rooms were in order. In this county is no poor-house. The 
present mode of disposing of those who become a public cost, is the same 
as in all the northern and most of the interior counties. Physicians inform- 
ed me that the insane suffered much for want of suitable care. 

Union County Jail, at New Berliih was vacant of prisoners. It is well 
bailt, was clean and suitably arranged. In this county is no poor-house. 
The poor are supported as in Columbia County. The cost of supporting 
each individual was variously estimated at from forty to sixty dollars per 
ennnm. Of the insane, a considerable number are under the care of rela- 
tives. Their condition varies according to the forms the disease manifests, 
and the dispositions and ability of those who have them in char^. A phy- 
sician acquainted me at New Berlin, that within the limits of his own prac* 
tice, there are now six insane persons, proper subjects for an insane hospi- 
tal, and he writes '* to give you some data, I inform you, that besides my- 
•elC there are fifteen practitioners of medicine in the county ; all of whom 
tfRverse a considerable territory. We feel the want of a hospital constant- 
Af.** I heard of about thirty cases of idiotic and demented persons in Union 
County, but this cannot embrace all of the class, though it may exceed the 
mnnber strictly needing remedial treatment 

LuzKRNE County Jail, at Wilkesbarre, the last week of October, con- 
tuned two men and two women prisoners. There are four jail rooms, two 
•boive and two below. Those on the first floor are arched. All require 
trtiitewaibt and are insuflicienUy ventilated. The building is of stone, and 
ttm esereise ymid enclosed by a high w&lL The constraction of the prison 
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IB such afl to subvert discipline. The men and women, at this time, 
were in separate parts of the building, but could converse at will. Tlie 
poor of this county are supported in the several townships, in those fiunilies 
who take them on terms most favourable to the public interest The high- 
est estimate of the insane and idiots, of which the latter is most numerous, 
is forty-six. 

Wyoming County Jail, at Tvnkhannock, is solidly constructed, and it 
was designed not only to be well built, but upon a good plan. Great mis- 
takes liave boon made, and if it continues to be occupied it will be found 
absolutely nccesHary to mnkc some alterations for the increased admisskm 
of liglit and air. The colls or dungeons are almost in total darkness. Of 
these, there are two, about seven feet high, and nearly ten by fifteen. The 
interior wull is eighteen inches thick. A small aperture in the door, seven 
by nine inches, admit-^ so much light and air as can thus find entrance. The 
grates in the outer wall are nearly two feet by two. The entrance door 
which coninuiiiicattjs with the kitchen has a small aj)erture opening from 
the area, and at this I found the two prisoners, amusing themselves with a 
member of tiie family. The supply of food is ample, and it must be owned 
that the prisont^rs ap{)eared in high health. But tJien they were not locked 
into the dungeons. 

In this county is no poor-house, and but few who are wholly dependent 
on the public for tiieir support. I heard of but two insane. 

Su8Qri:HAXNA County Jail, at Montrose^ is not a very good building. 
It was lohTubly clean, and the food of the prisoners wholesome and suffi- 
cient. There were but two j)risoner8 the last of October ; one a boy, who 
was imprisoned tor assault. He was passionate, and had been irritated un- 
reasonably, as he believed. He certainly needed some moral influence here, 
some instruction which should help him in future to rule his temper. 

In tills county is no jxxjr house. The estimated number of the insane is 
about thirty-five ; some of these are supported by their friends, others at the 
public cost, at the lowest prices. I heard of several very painful examples 
of sevei-e usage. One man who, from no brutal impulse, but conviction that 
it was " the only way to tranquilize crazy people," most severely beat •his 
own wife — whose violent conduct and language created the utmost dome^ 
tic confusion. We need a State Hospital surely, for such as these. 

Wayne County Jail, is at Honesdalc ; it is well built of stone, and con- 
tains four centre cells. These cell rooms are strongly finished, but defec- 
tively ventilat(Ml, and arc not altogether convenient The prisoners are 
well tlnl. There was but one in October. I heard of but few insane in the 
county. There are no poor-houses, but the poor are distributed throng 
their respective townships. 

Pike Coixty Jail, at Milfordy is out of repair, and not very well con- 
structed. The prisoners were supplied liberally at their meals, when there 
were any in detention. I found the prison vacant. There is no poor-house 
in this county, but the poor are supported as in VVayne. The ascertamed 
number of insane is small. 

Monroe County Jail, at Stroudsbvrgf was out of repair. There was 
but one prisoner, and he seemed imbecile ; they called him "foolish," where 
he was known. In this county the poor are supported in the several town- 
ships, as in Wayne and Pike. I heard from a physician of extensive prac- 
tice tiiat there w'ere several cases of insanity requiring remedial treatment 

Carbon County Jail, at Mauch Chvnk, was entirely unoccupied the krt 
of October. It is not conveniently constructed in any respect, but I un- 
derstand that hitherto there has not been much occasion to use the prison- 
rooms. 

In this coimty is no poor-house but many poor persons. The benevolent 
inhabitants use much exertion to alleviate the suflerings of the sick and 
lielpless. I heard of several cases of insanity and idiocy in the conn^ataft 
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could not ascertain that these were in particularly suffering conditiocit, 
though some were negligently exposed. 

NoRTHAMPiOR CouiiTT Jail, at Eoston, was vacant of prisoners the first 
week in November. The apartments are clean though the prison is not 
constructed upon a good plan. At present I have understood, it is well 
kept ; thou^ being subject to the same system as nearly all the jails in the 
state it is liable to like abuses and immoralities. 

The Couimr Poor-house, near Nazarethy and the numerous buildinffs 
connected with it, are in a condition highly creditable to the town -and the 
state ; so indeed, with the rarest exceptions, are all the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man poor-house establishments : well-built and liberally supported. 

The main-building at Nazareth, consists of a large stone-house, fort)r feet 
hy ninety, and three stories high with the basement Adjacent to this, is 
a hospital for the sick and the insane, constructed with brick, thirty feet by 
eighty, and also three stories high, including a thoroughly finished base- 
ment There are various out-l^ildings, work-shops, farm-buildings, as 
bams, sheds, &c. The farm contains two hundred and fiflv-five acres, all 
cleared except about five. The land is productive, and the whole well- 
managed, and under good cultivation. Early in November, I found here 
one hundred and thirty-seven paupers— eighty-one males and fifty-six fe- 
males ; of these thirty-five were children under fourteen years of age, and 
sixteen were insane. 

The master and mistress of this establishment, deserve high praise for 
their vigilance and discreet management Such of the inmates as were 
able, were employed according to the measure of their strength and ca- 
pacity. 

A number of the idiotic and insane were in the main building, others oc- 
cupied rooms in a large wooden house, partly used for workshops, on the 
lower side of the court^yard : others again, were on the first floor of the 
hospital ; and the violent and un^vemable were in verv comfortable, well 
finished rooms, of sufficient size, in the basement. To these were attached 
small exercise yards, enclosed by a high brick walL The deficiency was 
found in the want of skilful nurses, acquainted with the care of the insane. 
As a receptacle, this afibrds comforts not often found in connection with an 
alms-house, but it cannot be made a curative establishment : neither those 
medical nor moral influences can be brought together here, which the wants 
that are peculiar to insanity demand. 

One defect may be remarked of this, as of all the hospital establishments 
connected with the alms-houses, and many of which have been built almost 
without regard to cost as this ; that at Reading, Berks county, and those at 
York and Lancaster. It is in constructing the apartments for the sick and 
infirm, and those for the insane, in such proximity as almost to insure the dis- 
turbance of those who most require quiet and repose. There are times when 
this does not seem to be a serious evil, but one can have no assurance that 
these seasons of calm may not be followed by long and distressing disturb* 
ances : cries and shrieks, which banish sleep and distract the mmd enfee- 
bled by illness. 

The arguments are very strong and conclusive, which advocate the sepa« 
tion of insane patients from the poor houses. They are fitly established 
only in asylums solely appropriated to their use, adapted to their wants, and 
directed by persons whose only business is to guide and govern the afliiirs of 
the institution. 

One cannot but respect the motives which have prompted the county 
hospital provision for the insane ; and not the less, that it is not all which 
the good of the patients require. A State Hospital is needed to supply 
what these cannot procure — a more complete remedial treatment 

Lkhigh Coumtt Jail, at AllerUoton^ is a large stone building, containing 
QmnerouB rooms, but none in very good order in November. This jail is 
not 00 securely built, or carefully kept as to prevent escapes. The latest 
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occurred the night before my visit, when the only nriaoner remaining had 
effected his fre^om by descending from the second story above the base- 
ment, through an opening made by a former convict into the room below, 
thence into die passage and so on through the entries past the famil v-rooms, 
by the front door upon the street ! He was under sentence for a larceny, 
but the imprisonment did not seem to have wrought a very salutary influ- 
ence, for he was cliargcd with not having lefl the prison empty-handed. I 
understood that tlie food for the prisoners in this jail, and at Easton, was 
supplied from tlic table of the keeper. 

Lehigh County at present has no poor-house ; measures have been adopt- 
ed to establish one. The citizens very justly concluding that it is both 
more humane and more economical to build a county-house, than to support, 
as heretofore, the poor of the county by letting them out to families will- 
ing indeed to take them at the lowest rates, but not securing or giving need- 
ful care. 

The condition of the insane poor was represented as deplorable. I saw 
none in tliis county, but intelligent medical men concurred, as elsewliere, in 
tlie opinion tliat a hospital would be an inestimable blessing to the citizens 
of Pennsylvania. 

Schuylkill County Jail, is at Orwigshurg ; in October it contained 
seventeen prisoners, twelve men and five women. The latter were in apart- 
ments by themselves and (xicupied two rooms, over-heated, not ventilated, 
tolerably clean, and sufficiently furnished. Tliere were beds and bedsteads. 
They go below to receive their food, which is passed from the men's yard, 
on whicli side is tlie kitchen, through an aperture in the gate-door, which 
connects the two exercise-yards. Conversation is not prevented. The 
men's rooms were quite decent; the size twenty-five by eighteen* and 
twenty by fourteen. Some of the prisoners were ironed for security. They 
receive three meals ])cr day ; the provisions sufficient in quantity and of 
good cjuality. No Ixwks, (except a few loaned by the keeper,) no employ- 
■ ment, no moral or religious instruction; ample time and opportunity for 
conversation, and corrupting companionsjiip. 

Schuylkill County Alms-housk, is well situated a short distance from 
Schni/lkill llavcn ; the apartments of the main building are commodious, 
well-furnished, and kept in clean and neat order, but insufficiently ventila- 
ted in the cold season. Improvements have been makini; here in the gene- 
ral int».'nial arran2"ctnents for several years. The various out-buildinjfs are 
in repair, an«l the large new hospital tor the sick and insane, chiefly for the 
latter, indicates tiiat tlie citizens of Schuylkill county desire to do what can 
be ullected in a county establishment, in procuring adeirree of coratort and 
humane niana(;cment for the insane. Of this class there are here about 
twenty-five, ten of which were in the hospital ; these, lx)th men and wo- 
men, were in charge of a person called the steward, who is, or Avas, one of 
the paupers. I had no reason to doubt his fidelity, so far as his knowledge 
and ability should conduct him; lie ap|)eared attentive so far as I had an op- 
portunity of observing, but his qualifications could not be such by education, 
as to niJike him a conipetent and responsible "care-taker" of the insane, far- 
ther than the mechanical labour is concerned. I understood a woman 
was s(Mit daily from the main-building to assist in the early arrangements 
connected with the female apartments. I should think a better plan would 
be to ap[M)int a competent female suj)erintcndent to take care of the women 
and to Ifxige at the hospital ; f-hc might also assist in watching the sick and 
attending to the invalids. The hospital apartments here, I think, are about 
seven by nine, and ten feet high, the windows were of good size, and the 
cells could be ventilated and warmed, perhaps, sufficiently with care. Seve- 
ral of the jMtients were oxceedinirly ungovernable, and most of tliem, I fear. 
not likely to recover the use of their faculties. 

Tlie farm connected with this county-house is large and valuable ; it is 
said to be very well managed. Here is no school for children, and reli* 
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pOQM mrvicee rarely ; but places of public worBhip in the neighbourhood, 
Mfhrd opportunity for thoee oi the inmates to attend who are able and incli- 
ned to go. 

NoBTHUMBKRLAND CouNTT Jail, in Sunbuty, was in decent order. I 
found no prisoners, but learned that Uiis prison was subject to all the objec- 
tions which apply to the majority of coimty prisons. The prisoners were 
well supplied at their meals from the keeper's table, as I was told. 

This county has no poor-house ; the poor are distributed in the several 
townships as convenience and economy determine. I learned from a medical 
practitioner, and others, that there were in the county many cases of in- 
sanity, urgently claiming appropriate care ; but the entire number of idiots, 
epileptics, and insane, I could not learn. Many suiter from absolute neg- 
lect, and some become, it is feared, incurable through want of remedial 
treatment 

I cannot conclude this very brief notice of Northumberland county, with- 
out referring to a *' son of the soil," whose best energies are now success- 
fully devot^ in a sister state to conducting an institution for the insane : I 
refer to Dr. Awl, of Ohio, a name known tlierc and repeated with afiectionate 
gratitude by many, whom, in tlie providence of God, he has been instru- 
mental in restoring to health, and to tlie blessings of family and social life. 
HLb annual reports urge constantly a timely care for insane patients, and 
humane provisions for all, whether recoverable, or beyond the reach of hu- 
man skill to cure. 

Perry County Jail, at Bloornfield, was in order and clean. There was 
but one prisoner, a young man charged w^ith murder. His habits and char- 
acter have earned for him no right to look for lively sympathy in his pre- 
sent jeopardy ; but his case was judged of very lenien|ly by some of the 
citizens — " He liad only killed a poor old man who was half intoxicated, and 
who did nothing when he was alive." 

Perry County Poor-house, near Ixindishurff^ is a respectable estab- 
lishment, having some good buildings, and a productive farm. The inmates, • 
who in October numbered about forty, and were chiefly aged and infirm per- 
sons, appeared tolerably comfortable, and the rooms were arranged with re- 
ference to convenience and general order. A somewhat more immediate 
supervision might be better. The family who have tiie direction (»f the 
establishment reside in an adjacent dwelling. Here is no school ; religious 
meetings, 1 understood, occasionally. 

The rooms or cells for the insane, were in a small wooden building; these 
were above ground — very small — lighted somewhat, but very defectively 
ventilated, and badly constructed, the barrc<l |>otitions exposing the patients 
to observation. There were throe of the insane altogether incaimble of be- 
ing at large, or aeisociated witli the other inmates of the place. The day I 
was there tliough fires were iiocessary tliroutrhout the establishment, the 
clearness of the weather permitted th«*m to be taken into the small enclo- 
sures, near the cells. I found them sittinjr upon the damp ground, in slight 
apparel, and exjxised of course to colds and rheumatic attacks. I tliink in 
the winter some difficulties, if not danger, would be encountered in supply- 
ing the colls with sufficient warmth. The charge of keeping these poor 
creatures in any degree decent or comfortable, could not be easy, and would 
require a high sense of duty for its faithful performance, I liave reason to 
apprehend they experience much suffering. 

The number of insane and idiots in this county, I should judge was small, 
but I could not rely on certain information. 

Cumberland County Jail, at Carlish, was pretty clean, and for a prison 
80 ill-built and ill-planned, pretty well arranged. The supply of food for 
the prisoners appeared to me not sufficient. The allowance is one pound 
of bread per day, and three jwunds of meat per week, with nothing in ad- 
dition, water as much as desired — they cook for themselves in one of the 
apartments of the jail. There is a large enclosed yard common to the &m- 
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ily and the pruonerB. There were Beven in ooofinement m Oetobefy on ftr 
rxMui charges— no means of improvement ihxn abroad or within-HM> in- 
struction 8^ no employment — and no impediment to evil communicatiooiL 
The jailer, on his part, did all the county required. 

CuMBEaiiAifD CouicTT PooB-HorSB is remarkably well situated^ and has 
a well-managed, productive fiirm. The establithment is expensive to the 
county. In October there were one hundred paupers, seven of which were 
insane, not including some who were idiotic, and of feeble minds. At that 
time none were constantly in close confinement An idiot girl has been 
the mother of four children ; two of these were bom and died before she 
was placed in the poor-house. Alms-houses, unless there is a well-arranged 
classification of the inmates, are surely not fit places for the insane and idi- 
otB« ^The " crazy cells" in the basement, I consider unfit for use in all res- 
pects. The insane and idiots in the county is said to exceed one hundred. 
Chains and hobUes are in use, 

Dauphin County Jail, at Harrisburg, is undoubtedly one of the best 
conducted county-prisons in the United States. Like the jail in Chester 
county, it adopts the separate system with employment, and such instruc- 
tion and advantages, as prisons constructed on this plan, secure to morals 
and habits. The provisions are excellent, and the food well prepared, and 
supplied in sufficient quantities. As a system, it is subject, in common with 
the Philadelphia County Prison, and that of Chester, to an objection in re- 
taining crimmals, whose ofiences render them subject to the State Peniten- 
tiaries, and to terms of imprisonment exceeding a year in duration. This 
mistake will, it is believed, be remedied both by justice, -and a necessity 
which a little longer experience will make plain. The discipline and mo- 
ral training of the fastem and Western Penitentiaries, adapt them to efilect 
the objects of prison detention for extended sentences more surely than it is 
possible to secure in county prisons, where there are no teachers qualified 
and expressly appointed, to ^ive appropriate instruction. 

Religious service is held m the Dauphin County Jail on every Sabbath a^ 
temoon, by the clergy of Harrisburg, who have volunteered their services, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ, preadiing repentance and the forgiveness of 
sins ** unto the poor and prison-bound." This instruction needs to be fol- 
lowed up by additional lessons. Many cannot read — they should be taught. 
Many are profoundly ignorant upon the plainest principles of morals, so far 
as teaching and example have reached them. They need help in these 
things — more aid than the inspectors or warden can have leisure to give ; 
and these official persons are both vigilant and interested to benefit and re- 
claim the prisoner. 

A well chosen library for the prison is much needed — and it is hoped that 
the benevolent citizens of Harrisburg will make it their work and duty to 
supply such books as are suited to the moral and mental wants of Uie con- 
victs. 

Repeated visits to the Dauphin County Jail have satisfied me of the kind 
and just discipline which prevails. Punishment is infrequent, and when 
imposed, is of no greater severity or duration than is absolutely necessary 
for securing compliance with the mild and necessary regulations oi the in- 
stitution. 

The dimensions of the cells are eight feet by fifteen, and ten high ; liffht* 
ed at one end near the ceiling. Pure water is introduced through iron 
pipes, and the cells are maintained warm and dry by means of hot water 
thrown through small iron pipes in each cell. The bunks are furnished witii 
a straw bed, replaced as often as necessary ; and a sufficient quantity of 
clean bed-clothing. The apparel of the prisoners is comfortable and Adapted 
to the season. I have found the prisoners in health and as good »«^rttm, 
physically, as the same number of persons following like employmentB-and 
of steady liabits abroad. There is no hospital room. 

On Uie 1st of January, 1844, say the inspectofs, in their vepoit cf Aft, 
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prison, there were twerUy^hree prisoners — fourteen of which were senten- 
ced to labour; fbar to impriBonmeiit, (*'who might have employment if 
they wished,") and five, also conditionally employed, were waiting triaL 
During the year 1844, there were received one hundred and sixty-jtve pri- 
soners, and during the same period, one hundred and sixty-nine have been 
discharged ; leavmg in prison, January 1st, 1845, fourteen. Died^ none. 
The Iiealth of this prison is indeed remarkable. 

The inspectors also remark, ** As to the efficacy of the system of separate 
confinement, combined with labour, being tho most ])erfect yet devised for 
the punisliment and reformation of offenders, our ex{x;rlence during the past 
year, fully confirms all that our remarks expressed in the last annual report 
— givinfjr precedence to the * Pennsylvania, or separate system.' " The re- 
port concludes witli a merited cominendatiou of the warden, and other offi- 
cers, for fidelity in the discliarge of ihoir duties. The fidelity extends to 
the inspectors, and is as commendable as it is rare in county jails. 

Tlie Dauphin County Poor-IIouse, near Ifarrisburer^ is a substantial 
brick building, of three stories with the basement, and one hundred and 
fifteen feet by tbrty. It is generally cl(?aiK comfortable and well funiislied. 
I have visited it twice, and the whole condition of the establislunent shows 
creditably for those wlio suiK?rintend it, and gives evidence of the benevo- 
lence, and just spirit of the citizens who established and support it The 
number of mmates, the thinl of February, wius one hundred and sixteen, of 
which, twenty-nine were children, thirteen imbecile and slightly deranged, 
three epileptics, and four very crazy. One insane woman has, for several 
years, occupied a cell in the basement, which measures fifteen feet by six — 
It is lighted, and warmed by a stove set in the partition. She has long re- 
fused to go abroad. For those of tiie insane, who are quiet enough to be 
enlarged, chains are employed to restrain tliem from rambling to a disUinee. 
These are as light as is consistent with strengtli, but yet are a soiffce of 
creat discomfort and evident mortification to the wearers. This class here 
mil a good deal under the personal direction of the sui)erintendents. The 
fimn consists of two hundred acres, one hundred and forty of which are 
cultivated ; a grist mill is on the premises, and is considcre<l a valuable part 
of the property. The food is ample and of good (piality. The bread, which 
is of fine wheat flour and mixed with milk, is excellent. The bed-clothing 
and wearing apparel is comfortable. The children, who are of suitable age 
are sent to tlie district school. Religious sei vices are frequent Mcdiod 
attendance as often as is required. 

Lkbanon County Jail, at I^ehanon, is built of stone, and is much on the 
same plan as otlicr jails constructed thirty or more years since. It was tol- 
erably clean. The only prisoner was a half-crazy imbecile man, who was 
committed for mischievously "burning the woods." He appeared to me in- 
capable of any responsible act. ilis room was comfortable, and ho was well 
cared lor. 

Lebanon County Poor-TTouse, nenr the town, is a finely situated and 
liberally established institution. All the buildings arc in rcixiir, and the 
whole place respectably arranged, combining much comfort and conveni- 
ence. This populous house had many infirm and invalid hnnates. Several 
aged females, almost or quite imbecile, were not in so nent a condition as 
one would wish, but I leanieii tiiat it was nearly impossible to render them 
more so. The liouse is very well furnished — the provision, as usual in the 
poor-houses, of excellent quality, and amply suj)plied. Wearing apparel 
also, as usual, good and sufficient. Be<1s and bed-clothing of excellent quali- 
ty. This is an excellence which quite distinguishes Pennsylvania alm:9-houses, 
especially those of the Gennans. There were no cases of violent insanity 
hiffe in November, but several idiotic and imbecile men and women. 

Bbbxs CoDifTY Jail, at Readings is an old building, constructed with 
flteDe» upon OLD inoonvenient plan, and subject to the objections of the com- 
wpfma of la iw erin unate iMnniitimi of prisonenL I mudentaad the 
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plan of a new county priiOQ is under coDsideration. Serenl prisonen oc- 
cupied two of the four jail apartments. Here are no moral or reUgioas m* 
fluences, and no means for ^neral or special improvement Idle hsliitsaze 
confirmed, and good habits, if any, weakened or destroyed. 

Berks County Pooe-Housb, near Reading, is an extensive establidi- 
ment, providing amply for the necessities and comforts of its numerous in- 
mates. The buildings are large and conmiodious, constructed of brick, and 
well finished and furnished. There were, in the autumn, two hundred pau- 
pers ; eighty of which were sick, infirm and insane, belonging to the hos- 
pital department Of the insane, there were twenty-two. The salary of 
the matron of the hospital is insufficient She is a person of uncommon 
ener^ and ability for that place. But while every care is taken that a 
poor-house can give, the insane cannot, for the want of the medical and 
moral treatment which their cases peculiarly require, be often restored. I 
am satisfied tliere can be few recoveries here, though the apartments appro- 
priated for this class, are constructed and furnished on the plans most ap- 
poved in modem hospitals for the insane. I can imagine nothing better. I 
nave seen nothing elsewhere that will compare with the excellence of Uiese 
arrangements altogether. No costs appear to have been spared to make the 
inmates comfortable, so far as the building and furnishing are concerned. 
The deficiencies are want of suitable exercise-grounds, for those who were 
too much excited to have the range of the premises, and who were incapa- 
ble of employment ; and the want of competent nurses to aid the matron. 
The whole place was thoroughly neat It maj be ofiiered as a model to all 
the counties in the State, fur poor-house hospitals for the sick, and incura- 
ble insane, epileptics and idiots. Here they are safe and comfortable, as&r 
as their condition permits. The insane and idiots in the county at large, I 
heard variously computed at from eighty to one hundred. 

In Ae main building is a school for the children. The supply of well 
chosen books is altogether deficient For a time there was very little mo- 
ral or religious teaching. I understood this was to be resumed at no dis- 
tant season. In nearly all the poor-houses in Pennsylvania, is found an 
apartment or chapel, exclusively appropriated to religious services. A 
knowledge of the language of the people is of course indispensable to use- 
ful influence. Few of the inmates understand English, except the most 
common colloquial phrases, and many of them not even these. 

MoNTooMERV CouNTV Jail, at NarristQtDTi, is a lar^e stone building, ca- 
pable of receiving many prisoners. I saw but one in r^ovember. The pri- 
soner was not very clean, but neither was there much neerlect The venti- 
lation was imperfect, and usually the rooms overheated—a very common 
fiiult in prisous and poor-houses. I understood the food was sufifcient and 
suitable in qualitv. 

MoMTooMERT CouNTT PooB-HousB is sevend miles north-west from iVbr- 
ristoton, and is a liberally managed establishment, so far as the furnishing 
of the various buildings and supply of provisions is regarded. There are 
three large dwelling-houses, besides numerous out-builain^ Two of the 
former have been long built — ^but one is new, and was designed to increase 
the accommodations for the sick and the insane. Attached to the poor-house 
is a large and productive farm, under good management 

The new hospital, erected at considerable cost, and I doubt not, in the 
idea of procuring much good for those who should occupy it, is unfortu- 
nately not well planned. The principal defects are in the basement, where 
the insane are placed. The cells for this class in the old building, were 
condemned by all who saw them, both in their construction, and the wretch- 
ed condition to which the inmates were abandoned. To remedy some of 
these acknowledged evils the new cells were made. I confess, except that 
change of place may have been a benefit, I see nothing gained ; noth- 
ing can be more defective thui the ventilations and im)de of warming 
the whole range of cells. They are offensive, dreary, and oomforUeaB in 
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the extreme. These miseries are ancinented by the entire incapacity of 
those who have the immediate care of this departmentr— the woman I saw 
employed there, had neither tact nor skill for that most responsible and dif- 
ficult charge. An assistant, a blmd man, could not be supposed to render 
assistance that would avail much. I do not know that there was a disposi- 
tion to neglect duty, but ig[norance of how to manage, and to meet the pe- 
culiar wants of these maniads, was obvious at every step. I have found 
nowhere in Pennsylvania, so bad and hopeless a condition of things for the 
insane, especially for the excited and troublesome patienta I am sorry to 
say this, and especially, because I must believe that the overseers of the 
pcx>r in the county, had meant to reach some better results. There is a 
wy small confined yard, enclosed by a lofty wall, in which the insane men 
and women, for they are brought pretty promiscuouslv together, when out 
of the cells, may walk. This place is but a few yards square, and so shut 
in, as to have little the benefit of pure air — it also prevents a free circuhi- 
tion of air from reaching tlie cells. This admits remedy by knocking down 
the wall and extending it, so as to enclose at least half an acre, but better 
one or two. The patients were very indecently exposed, and I left this de- 
partment of the establishment grieved and astonished. The upper stories 
of the building were well directed, and comfortable altogether, unless the 
needed repose of the sick and aged was disturbed by the shrieks and vocifi 
erations issuing .from the insane cells, below tlie infirmary. This could 
hardlv fail to be the case. At the Berks County poor-house hospital, one 
felt that the miseries of the insane were mitigated — at the Montgomery 
County-house Hospital, Uiey seemed perpetuated and aggravated. In the 
one was decency, cleanness and measured comfort — in the other nakedness, 
exposure and filth. 

JSucks County Jail, at Doylestownj is a well built prison, in good order 
and repair. The apartments being comfortable and decent I £und here 
four prisoners, two men and two women, committed for immoralities, all 
occupying one room by day. It would appear tliat if evil communications 
are corrupting, they were not likely to leave the prison with amended 
porposes or repentant minds. 

The County Poor-house is in Warwick township, three miles from Dayles- 
town. The situation is elevated, pleasant and healtliful. The farm is large, 
productive, and well cultivated. All things pertaining to it, are creditable 
to the management of the superintendent 

The main dwelling was generally neat and comfortable. There were in 
November one hundred and fifty paupers, twelve of whom where confined 
in apartments removed from the main building, and in and adjacent to the 
hospital. The whole condition of, and arrangement for, the insane, especi- 
ally for tlie men, was very bad ; very bad, indeed. Eight or nine were 
crowded into one small over-heated, unventilated room ; tlie discomforts of 
which, were intolerable. The attendant, a pauper, appeared to do all in 
his power to maintain some little cleanness, but want of space, and many 
other wants, rendered these efforts nearly useless. A small lodging room 
over the apartment, in which I found most of the men, contains Sieir beds, 
and miserable enough they were ; yet here eight or nine are crowded each 
night, and in one bed two are required to lodge. The rattling of the chains 
mid hobbles was the accompanying music to cries and oSier most dis- 
cordant sounds. The history of some of these cases, as related at tlie poor- 
house, and as I learned them elsewhere, are very sad. An epileptic, par- 
ticularly, moved my sympathies. He was at the time I saw him, tolerably 
ntiooaf, and quite conscious of where he was, and how situated ; but being 
liable to fits, at ahnost any hour, he was shut in with the other patient^ 
who embraced the worst cases on the premises. He had a book, and looking 
upb M I paused beside him, said : ** It*s a hard place to be in, but I must 
bear it.** It was hard, indeed; nay, it was more— it was horrible. Wluit 
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an experience of life; what a living death ! The fareakinff down of die 
mind, under that terrible disease, was almost too much to lie borne; yet 
how was all this a^mvated by such companionship ! Sudi loathsome 
revolting scenes ! What contrasts does life not nSbrd I 

Delaware Couhty Jail, at Chester, is a stone building, old, inconveni- 
ent, and very badly planned, but cleanly kept. On my firat visit in July, I 
found three prisoners, two males and a female ; two had severally been 
committed for vicious conduct. I found all of them together. And to my 
remark on the impropriety of such mis^rrangements, was answered, that it 
had ^* always been the custom to keep the prisoners together, and they had 
not thought much about it !'* 

I re-visited this prison in October, and found ten prisoners; nine men, and 
one woman; the latter at that time employed in the kitchen. The rooms 
were not very clean ; they were over-heated, the beds as usual on the floor, 
and tlie prisoners of all ages and coloun?, congregated to amuse each other 
according to their fancy. The allowance of food is one pound of ship-bread 
to each prisoner, and as much water as they wish. The county, not the 
sheriff^ is responsible for all defects here. 

Delaware County Poor-house, several miles from Chester, is a large 
stone building, clean, well furnished, and well directed. The provisions are 
^ood and sufficient, and tlie food well prepared. Here were eighty-five 
mmates the third week in October ; of these but few are children. From 
twelve to fifteen are insane and idiotic ; were clean, and comfortable, with 
the exception perhaps of wearing chains and hobbles. None were in close 
confinement; though such cases otlen occur. A small wooden building, 
constructed near the main dwelling, contains six cells, cleanly white- washol 
and scrubbed, furnished with a small but comfortable bed, but not capable of 
being wanned at all ; accordingly they are disused during the cold season. 
Each is lighted by a grated wmrlow. There ore in the basement of the 
main building four cells, lined with sheet iron, which are used for tlio vio- 
lent patients when necessary. Tliere arc no recoveries reported in the poor- 
house through remedial treatment "llio most we expect," said one of the 
family, "is to do wliat we can for their comfort ; we have no means for 
curing them." The entire establishment seemed excellently conducted, and 
but for the difficulty of managing tlie insane and idiotic, would afibrd a 
quiet home for the aged and infirm. 

It is estimated that there arc in Delaware county about seventy cases 
of insane and idiotic perains. The poor-house farm is large and productive. 

Chester Cou.nty Jail, at West Chester, is built of stone, upon the plan 
of scj)arate imprisonment The cells are of g(xxl size, perfectly clean, and 
well aired. The provisions supplied, are of excellent quality. The allow- 
ance is three meals daily, and as much a.s satisfies tlie appetite. There has 
been but one death, by disease, in four years, and tliis was by consumption, 
developed betbre admission; and one prisoner was pardoned in consumption, 
who was also sick when received. I think one man, who was received in 
a state of intoxication, committed suicide. An accident which has imp* 

rmed to a few lines upon my note-book prevents my stating the whole case. 
copy from the warden^s report to the board of inspectors, the following facts : 

" We had in prison on the 1st of May, 1W43, 32 

We received, during the year, white males, .... 41 

" " " « females, .... 3 

Coloured males, -... 25 

" females, ---------4 

Makmg in all, -.-----.-. 105 

In prison on the first of May, 1844, 28 

** The total number sentenced to labour, during four years, since removed 
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the old prison, is seventy-nine. Of these, forty-seven could read and 
; twenty-four could not read nor write ; and eight could read only, 
f-three of these prisoners were intemperate; twenty-eight of them 
irate, and eighteen were moderate drinkers. 

Te have manufiictured, during the year 1843-44, fourteen thousand 
himdred and ninety-four varos of cotton cloth, four thousand three 
ed and fiffy-seven yards of carpet, and made bafrs, four hundred and 
^-four. These met a ready market, and afibrd a rair profit*' 
brited this prison in July, and saw all the prisoners, of which there 
twenty-nine. Twenty of these were convicts, and nine were waiting 
liiey were in excellent health, often replying to my inquiry in the 
I, ** I am right hearty." They conversed cheerfully, were clean in 
persons and apparel, and presented a remarkable contrast to the sixty- 
prisons I have since visited, always excepting the Moyamensing 
B, and that of Dauphin county. Some of the jai& referred to were in 
land, Virginia, and Ohia 

ere were two of the prisoners above named, who, though in apparent 
1, were insane, a German and a Pole ; the insanity of 3ie former was 
ced by irregular life and intemperance. The case of the latter I did 
earn. They both were in comfortable rooms, and were carefidly 
ied. The defects at present in this prison are deficient moral instnic- 
ind the want of a sufficient supply of well chosen books; these should 
mished without delay. Those who cannot read should be taught, and 
a writing and arithmetic might without disadvantage be added. I saw 
ter written by a prisoner, who had served out his time, and settled 
df to an honest life. It was addressed to the warden, and shows that 
IS sensible of the kind influences which had been extended to him in 
1. 

It. Robert Irwin : 

In : — I cannot but think from the gentlemanly mannner you treated 
rhile I was with you, you will be glad to hear from me ; and I do as- 
you, I shall always feel the most sincere gratitude and afl^tion for 
and the other officers connected with the halL The kind and manly 
e pursued by you and all in authority, is calculated to reform any one 
tias the least spark of honesty left in his heart. I have, by sad expcri- 
, found that any but an honest and upright course, will 1^ to wretched- 
and misery." 

riiaps the writer might have arrived at this conclusion if he had spent 
1170 years in idleness, associated with all the corrupt offenders received 
\g tnat period, but I hold the faith that he was saved by being with- 
n from evil associates, and evil habits, and subject to discipline mrough 
leas, employment, and the use of books. 

EHTBR CouNTT PooR-HOusE, near MarshaUonj has been undergoing a 
iy iinprovement for some years, in its discipline and domestic arrange- 
'M, It is a large, old building, almost surrounded by smaller buildings 
Nit>houses. There is a valuable farm under good cultivation. Early m 
, there were one hundred and fifty paupers, from twenty to thirty of 
h were idiots and insane persons. Forty of the entire number were 
ured, (these occupied part of two comfortable houses,) fifty were Irish, 
aix^ were Americans. About forty-five of the whole number are 
Iren. Five of the insane were in close confinement ; ten were often 
d to this number, but at times were so well as to be allowed at large 
1 the premises, sometimes restrained by irons ; the residue were always 
berty to go about the houses and yards. The health of the place was 
mlly goM ; very few were seriously ill, but there were a few chronic 
I. "About the hardest trial we have here," said the kind-hearted 
rintendent, ^is parting with the children." The little creatures clus- 
1 aaroond him like a swarm of bees ; it was no ** make believe love,* 
reen them : the very babies stretched out the little arms to go with him. 

Vol. L— 26 
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I iqient a lonjOf time about the buildings; and from cellar to attic, and attic 
to cellar, throiigli the tvholo, :ill things were clean and in order. The 
mibtrcss had inspinxJ :h«^ pcnipic* with an ambition rarely found amongst the 
inmates of • }xx;r-h(iUro : an (Mimlation each of the other, in maintaining weU- 
ordcrtHl aixirtmonUs. iN'ot n t^peck of dirt was to be seen about the wasb- 
boards, tiic winduw-siliss or any where ; even the rooms for the craziest men 
and women, parttxik the jrencral care. Here one saw that the oldest and 
least convenient builtiinf^ might be made respectable and healthful^ bjr 
proper attention to cleanliness and ventilation. All the insane were made 
as comfortable as tlieir condition in a poor-house permitted. But here are 
no recoveries — here are no means for procuring essential benefits— what can 
be done is done, and it is a consolation amidst such inevitable miseries, to 
witness efibrts fur alleviating sufferings and evils which do not admit entire 
remedy. Curable cases should never be received here. 

The Philadelphia County Jail, at Philadelphia^ situated in the district 
of Moyatnrn»in(r, is a masnive stone building, in the Gk)thic style of archi- 
tecture. From the rear of the front edifice, the extensive halls run back at 
right angles ; these contain three tiers of cells on either side. The two 
upper tiers being reached by means of railed corridors and galleries, extend- 
ing the entire lengtli of the blocks, which are ventilated Sad lighted from 
the r(x)f. One block is appropriated to prisoners before trial. The other 
receives convicts wlio are sentenced, and who are here furnished with em- 
])Ioyinent, and subject to a wholesome, but not rigid discipline. These 
blocks are exclusively for the male prisoners. The women*s prison, divided 
by a high wall and inter\'ening garaen, is a separate building and establish- 
ment, disconnected in all domestic arrangements, from the men's prison. 
This department is especially well ordered, clean, comfortable, and well 
nianagea. The prisoners are supplied with suitable work — w-itli books, and 
linvc the benefit of moral and religious teaching, (not at tlie expense of the 
city or county,) from the moral instructor, who visits tlie prison at large, and 
from an association of pious and devoted women, who spare no pains to 
reclaim the offenders, and restore the outcast. Their benevolent efforts are 
not confined to the prisoners during tlicir terms of detention, but tliey endeavour 
to extend care and influence beyond the walls of the prison. Their disinter- 
ested and faithful exertions, sometimes meet witli their highest reward, in the 
^food results which attend upon, and follow tliese labours. There are many 
m all prisons, who set at nought counsel, and scorn reproof, but this is no 
argument whereby a Christian community would find justitication in refrain- 
ing from employing every consistent and reasonable exertion to recover the 
sin-sick soul — to inspire virtuous sentiments, to raise tlie fallen, and to 
strengthen the weak. The moral teacher in tliis prison, is a missionary 
employed by a benevolent society. Would it be more tlian justice demands, 
since tlie courts sentence so many convicts to these prisons, for long terms, 
for the city to appinnt and support a cliaphiin, at its own cost ? The many 
hundred prisoners in the county jail, tliough a very unpromising class of pu- 
pils, certainly not the less on that account, should be faitlifuUy visited and 
instructed. Is it not a mistake, however, to sentence to the county priBon, 
offenders, whose crimes make tliem legitimate subjects for the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary ? Sent there, where sutlU-ieut and effective arrangements are made 
for teaching the ignorant, and nourishing the moral nature, where the regu- 
lations are all in all, better adapted for their benetit, than can be those of 
the county prison; tliey would be subject, not to a severer discipline, but 
would receive a stricter justice, whether we consider their rights as men, or 
their condemnation as criminals. 

The cells of Moyameiisiinnr prison, are of good and convenient size, well 
liffhted, and ventilated, and ui winter, well warmed. They are maintained 
clean, and well furnislied, and are supplied with pure water by pipea The 
food is of good quality, and of sufficient quantity. It is well prepared, and 
usually distributed with care. I liavc visited all the cells in this extensive 
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pruKU), and conversed with the prisoners, and having spent the largest part 
of nine days in a diligent examination of their condition, and of the general 
arrangements and the discipline, I do not hesitate to say, it is conducted in 
a manner highly creditable to the officers, whose duty it is to govern and 
direct its afiairs. There are some defects, but they may be chiefly remedied 
with due attention. Well chosen additions to the library are much needed, 
as also care in the distribution of the books. The prisoners were at liberty to 
communicate to me their grievances, if tliey had any, and to represent their 
condition without restraint The only grave complaint, and it was twice 
repeated, was from a prisoner who desirod a greater variety of food. Mut- 
ton and veal to vary his meals diet, and a larger variety of vegetables ! 
There were three or four insane men, who had been committed on petty 
charges, and were not subjects for this prison, or any other. 

The E^flTERN Penitentiart contained in January about three hundred 
and sixty-two prisoners. Witliin two years, twenty-seven well-attested 
casee of insanity, have been brought to this penitentiary. I do not wish to 
enter now upon an elaborate discussion of this subject The gross injustice 
of sentencing and committing men to prison for crimes committed while 
governed by the delusions of insanity, appears so obvious, that no person of 
the least humanity or intelligence will deny the position. Is it not time 
that the penal code of Pennsylvania should be revised ? In this respect 
especially it demands consideration. The criminal jurisprudence of insanity 
has en£[aged much attention during tlie last thirty or forty years. France 
has lea the way to this just reform, declaring with precision and perspicuity, 
** that there is no crime nor fault when the party accused was in a state of 
insanity at the period of the act.*' The penal code of Louisiana contains an 
act to the same efiect, though less concisely expressed. That of New York 
lays down the same principle, with distinctness and precision: **No act 
done by a person in a state of insanity, can be punished as an oflence, and 
no insane person can be tried and sentenced to any punishment, or be pun- 
ished for any crime or offence committed in the state." These decrees, so 
I^losophically just and humane, are worthy of being copied into every 
statute book of every nation. Several of the German principalities have 
long since adopted them. We have been slow in tlie United States to 
recognize this duty to a class of sufferers having peculiar and undeniable 
claims on the considerate and merciful care of every people. The English 
law on this subject is obscure ; and successive acts of Parliament are both 
perplexing and contradictory. The high judicial authorities have from time 
to time declared opinions on tliese points, whicli, considering the times in 
which they were expressed, arc distinguished only by their errors: and 
these inexcusable, because information of undoubted authority was within 
reach. The able medical governors of the hospitals and asylums, were 
both willing and competent to define insanity. 

A vast many persons honestly believe, that most offenders for whose de- 
fence the plea of insanity is urged in courts of justice, are merely feigning 
a malady in order to escape the punishment consequent on crime. False 
pretences may be set up, and such have been, but to sustain these with the 
means of knowledge society now possesses in the experience of intelligent 
medical men, who have made this branch of their science a stud^, is not 
easy. The truth is, insanity is not a malady to be easily counterfeited, and 
those who undertake to simulate this disease, must have a very thorough 
acquaintance with its manifestations. Tliere is no need to apprehend that 
in these cases either judge or jury may be imposed upon, ifinformation is 
sought from those competent to determine this very grave and important 
question. 

The insane who have been committed to the Eastern and Western State 
Penitentiaries, receive in those prk?ons such care and humane consideration, 
•s the discipline, and general or^nization of these places permit But 
granting for a moment that the insane do not suffer a great injustice in 
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being committed to the state prisoiis, they ioevitably, from the plan and 
arrangement of these institutions, are severe sufferers by such imprisonment; 
and one finds a sufficient argument for a State Hospital in the unluippy 
circumstances of the insane patients in the prisons, and jails, and alms-houses 
of Pennsylirania ; without referring even, to another class, numerous and 
claiming benevolent consideration : I mean those who are not in affluent 
circumstances, and who borne down by this domestic calamity, are not able 
to meet the expenses of removal to, and cost of support in those institutions 
which are alreadv established, and which have proved so great a bleasiDg to 
large numbers of your citizens. 

Pennsylvania has tlie high praise of having established a model prison on 
the separate syBtcm, which in its whole plan and government is worthy of 
being copied, wherever civilized life makes the establishment of prisons 
necessary for the security of society. I express this opinion in a full confi- 
dence, based on extensive knowledge of prisons and prison systems of dis- 
cipline ; and I am satisfied that no unprejudiced, intelligent mind, can ex- 
amine deliberately and faithfully, the wards of the Eastern Penitentiary, and 
not arrive at the same conclusion. The best systems, it is acknowledged, 
exhibit defects; and the best systems badly .administered may produce the 
worst consequences; but in the prison at Cherry Hill, one witnesses both 
the good system an<f the good administration united ; and we wish not to 
see its harmonious order and just, but mild discipline, disturbed by the 
strange anomaly of uniting a State Prison and a State Hospital, crimiml 
wards and lunatic wards. We wish not to see misfortune punished as 
crime, and crime raised to a level with misfortune. 

I have said that within two years, twentyseven insane persons have been 
committed to the Eastern Pemtentiary, charged with various crimes. The 
history of many of these, I have traced. I have resolved that no labour shall 
be spared on my part, in bringing facts to light The testimony of intelli- 
gent citizens throughout the state, and the opinion of medical men acquainted 
with these cases, having had them under their care as patients, settles tiiese 
points definitely. Men having been known as insane K)r years, comihittinf 
recent crimes, still under the influence of insane delusions, are every m(m£ 
tried, and condemned, and sentenced, precisely as if they were in possessioQ 
of a sound mind, and were responsible for their speech and deeds. The fiict 
of their known insanity, is often recorded on the books of the prison, by the 
officers who convey them there*. One often hears the now somewhat trite 
assertion, " Since we have no State Hospital, they must go to prison, that 
the lives and property of the public may not be destroyed 1 

To this custom of sending so lar^e numbers of insane men to the peni- 
tentiaries may be referred many of the aspersions and objections which 
have been adduced against the " Separate System." 

All the PooR-HousES in the city and county of Philadelphia^ reveal 
scenes of suflfering through defective provision for the insane, and great 
mistakes in the care and management of them. 

A majority of the paupers in this county are gathered into the poor-houses 
— that is, if the city and its districts, the NorUiem Liberties, Southwmrk, 
Kensington, Spring Garden, and Penn township, are included. Most of the 
other townships and villages in the county, I am informed, follow the old 
custom of " letting out the poor," or annually placing them in families, who 
agree to take them at tlie lowest rate, as in West Philadelphia, a part cf 
Blockley township, &.c., &c. 

At Germantown is a Poor-House, which I have not visited since June ; bot 
I found it at that season very clean and comfortable. The pleasant weather 
permitted most of the people to be abroad, including some insane men, who 
under a degree of restraint, still found pleasure in the air and in exercise. 
One insane woman remained chiefly m her apartment, which was very 
comfortable, well situated and neatly arranged. This room she had deco- 
rated in a most fantastic manner with flowers, and leaves, and fragments of 
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coloured cloth ; she was tranquil and silent. There are many indigent per- 
sona in this township who find aid from the more direct charities of the be- 
nevolent citizens, and are with that assistance saved from the entire depen- 
dence consequent upon resorting to the poor-house. 

I think it probable that in winter this establishment must be quite too 
much crowded for health, or for that degree of comfort and accommoda- 
tion which should be secured to the aged and infirm inmates. 

RoxBOROUGH PooR-IIousE, which also receives some of the poor frcnn 
Manayunk, I visited three times early in the summer of 1844. I found a 
remarkably neat, well-regulated establislmient — too much crowded indeed, 
even at that season, and afibrdin^ no suitable provision for the insane, of 
which there were five, and one idiot ; beside these there were seventeen 
paupers. One, a young girl, in a state of dementia, was at times subject to 
violent paroxysms, and was exceedingly difficult of control. Another, a 
German woman, of middle age, from Sianayunk, was highly excited, and, 
for the safety of others, as also for her own security, was closely confined 
in the cells in the cellar. Her strength and violence made it necessary for 
a man to take charge of her, the women of the house fearing and dreading 
her attacks. The superintendents of this house expressed much dissatis- 
faction and uneasiness at being obliged to use these underground apart- 
ments for this purpose. They were damp and in some respects unsafe. So 
fiur as the habits of the occupants and the situation of the cells would allow, 
they were made comfortable ; and I think uniformly as the paroxysms sub- 
sided the insane were removed for a few hours to the upper part of the 
dwelling, and in suitable weather, taken into the enclosed yard at one end 
of the house. 

There were no means here for any care of the insane, tliat could conduct 
to recovery. The exposures of every sort to which they are subject in 
alms-houses, should be recollected bv those who have the responsibility and 
power of determining if these ishall last, or if by speedy legislation a fit asy- 
lum be opened for those who, in ceasing to exercise the reasoning faculties, 
cease ix>m self-care, and have no more the capacity fur goveniing their ac- 
tions. 

The Philadelphia Alms-Houfe, west of the Schuylkill, is a vast struc- 
ture built of stone, and capable of receiving above two thousand paupers. 
The main buildings alone, arranged in a |)aralleIogram, cover ana enclose 
an area of nearly ten acres. The average number of paupers in 1842, was 
fifteen hundred and forty-six, the inmates dispersing somewhat in the sum- 
mer, but thronging again in winter. December 7th, 1844, the number was 
seventeen hundred, of which six hundred and ninety-nine only were natives 
of the United States. 

This vast establishment is suitably furnished, and kept in remarkably neat 
order. Ventilation is complete, and every hall and ward exhibited a uni- 
form attention to that promoter of health — thorough cleanliness. I remark- 
ed the want of regular employment for a vast number of the inmates, 
and learned, with no less surprise than regret, that the original judicious 
plan of providing work for the paupers, according to the measure of tlieir 
strength and ability, had been superseded; and further, tliat the machinery, 
and other apparatus for carrying out a part of the original system, so neces- 
sary to preserve in any degree Uie morals of the place, was now on sale. I 
am not acquainted with the motives which have led to this determination on 
the part of^the official governors of the alms-house ; but it seems, according to 
all experience in life and civil economy, a great error of judgment to ad- 
mit such numbers of able-bodied men and women to the benefits of the in- 
stitution, and to maintain them either in idleness, or with insufficient occu- 
pation. The school was not regularly organized when I was there, and I 
could not learn that the moral training was such as most persons would de- 
termine to be sufficient to form the cl^racter, to correct ill-habits, and early 
to deepen impressions of truth, integrity, and good sentiments. Tliere 
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seemed to me too little edacation of the cooBcieiice. I am sensible Umt 
many children brought to this house are already imbued with pemiciaus 
ideas; that their propensities are often vicious, am their habits corraptand 
corrupting. All this but strengthens the argument for their more carelhl 
education, that so they may, if possible, be saved from successive grades of 
demoralization, and from the prisons of the land. I do not impute to thoBe 
who direct these children, any intentional omissions of dutv, believing they 
perform all the guardians require, but I suggest that perhaps the present 
system will admit of improvement and reform. 

The Blocklej alms-hospital, is a very expensive institution, and those aids 
for sustaining it at less cost to the city, with equal comforts fbr the inmit«^ 
which are adopted in some large establishments of this sort in o^er States, 
are not here resorted to; for example, the large fruit, vegetable and flower 
wardens, sometimes cultivated, and afibrding an income of some thousand 
Qollars to the poor-houses, are not here made available. 

Again, useful employment is affi>rded, as at the Rochester alms-hoase, in 
New York, during the season when labour is not practicable on the fiurm, 
by cracking stone, for M'Adamizing the streets and roads. 

Employment in Uiese institutions, even if not made to yield a considera- 
ble income, seems of much importance. The virtuous poor are always wil- 
ling to work according to the measure of their strength ; while the idle va- 
grant, compelled to labour in the alms-house, will be more ready to seek 
work abroad, where he can be paid fbr it. 

Of that department of the alms-house hospital, which is occupied for the 
insane, I feel great unwillingness to speak ; but I believe I am not the first 
to suggest that it has great and fatal defects. Attention has been called to 
the subject, through the journals of the city, and I trust that there will be 
no lon^ delay in changing the whole order of this department of the institu- 
tion. In one respect, and it is no little praise to accord, it was unexcep- 
tionable — it was clean^ thoroughly dean. 

The men^s department alone, for the insane, received fhnn January Ist, 
1643, to January Ist, 1844, three hundred and ninetjr-five patients ; qf these 
it is painful to record, that two hundred and forty-eight cases were produ- 
ced by intemperance, and were not strictly hospital patients. The remaining 
one hundred and forty-seven are recorded under the general head of insanity. 

Dr. Jarvis, of Louisville, Ky., who visited this hospital in 1837, and has 
since written a treatise on Insanity and Insane Asylums, thus describes the 
mode of treating excited patients at the Blockley alms-bouse ; being a mode 
of restraint never at any period practised in our best asylums fbr the in- 
sane, and now, with one exception perhaps, disused altocrether throogfaout 
the country. " A poor female was confined in a * restraining chair,' made 
of plank ; one strap confined each arm, another the waist, aid another pass- 
ed over the thighs, and held her down to her narrow prison. This girl was 
in a state of furious excitement; she was using the greatest struggles to 
extricate herself— she was kicking her feet, endeavouring to strike every one 
near her — she was boisterous and spat on every one wiUiin reach— she was 
the very image of a raging fury — and we were told that she had been in this 
excitement fi)r three years, and the same means of straps and chain had 
been as long used to calm her.*' 

My first visit to this alms-house was in June, 1844. There were many 
visiters at that time beside myself. I anticipated something like change-^ 
amendment, since 1837. I supposed that in seven years the abominatioos 
of the present system, would so have disgusted, not only the official guar- 
dians of the house, but the whole public, that, with one indignant voice, 
they would have united to demand and enforce a more rational, not to «y 
merciflil^ organization of the establishment It was not so. 

Entering the men's wing, we found the hall and rooms vacant; except 
three or four, in which were several excited patients who were neceflsariiy 
shut up for a time — for how long a tune one could not teU— -nor who iboald 
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detennine these questions of restraint ; here is no one competent, gorem- 
iag director ; ** care-takers," are selected from tlie paupers, and of their 
qualifications in general for such delicate and very difficult duties, others 
can judffe who Imow somewhat of the wants and the dependence of the in- 
sane. The patients* rooms were very clean, and sufficiently furnished. We 
descended to the exercise-yard, and directly the men were *^ driven forward 
by a keeper/* into a small grassed area, where they might sit down, or lie 
down, or do what they lii^ed. Some were chained, and others muffled* 
that they mifht not do mischief. As if their own collective vociferations 
were not prcMuctive of sufficient discord, a fiddler from the other depart- 
ment was brought to increase the confusion. The worst feature here to my 
thought, was the indiscriminate association of all these insane men, with- 
out me smallest regard to the degree of insanity, or to the difierent physi- 
cal and mental states they mi^t exhibit; those who were conscious of 
their own malady, who were conscious where they were, in the alms-house 
crazy-ward ; those who did not comprehend this, or comprehending, did not 
care ; the drooping melancholic, the noisy maniac, tlie drivelling idiot, and 
the spasm-shaken epileptic, all were here together. 

From this scene, revealing so little of appropriate and remedial care, we 
turned away, and followed our conductor to the women*s department Here, 
save a few who were in their rooms, in states of vehement excitement, wc 
found the patients collected into one large room — the hideous tumult of 
which beg^rs description. The recent and the established cases; the 
tranquil ana the excited ; the conscious and the unconscious ; were here in 
one ** j?reat, monstrous, horrid company,*' to adopt the expressive descrip- 
tion of one of them— crying, slioutm^, laughing, screaming, moaning, com- 
plaining, roUing on the noor, moping in the comers, assummg all attitudes* 
and rousing each other to higher and higher exasperation ; here they were, 
and here too, was sent the pauper musician, with the sharp, shrill, dissonant 
fiddle, adding discord to discord, and commingling the war of words with 
the war of sounds, in rivalry of Babel ! But this does not complete the pic- 
ture.. In a remote part of this large room, in a " tranquilizing chair,** Uiat 
monstrous invention, which merits a place with the instruments of inquisi- 
tanal torment, or the machines of rack and torture employed in the middle 
ag^ by regsl despotism, in a tranquilizing chair, was fastened a young 
and beautiful girl, in the highest state of frenzy, yet now and then becom- 
ing for a few moments tranquil. She smiled sweetly in her woe, and utter- 
ed half sentences, that moved many to tears. It was a sad and pitiable 
sight. Closely bound, hands, feet, and waist, she could only move Uie head 
and neck a little. Her beautiful hair fell in waves upon her neck, and 
there was a charm in her appearance, notwithstanding the wildness of tlic 
eye, that attracted all strangers. The ** board of guardians,** not less than 
the more infrequent visiters, drew towards her. I asked who she was, and 
whence she came. No one could tell. She had been found wandering in 
the outskirts of the city, and was brought there a few days before, raving 
mad. I saw her once again, some weeks later ; she was still highly exci- 
ted, and more unmanageable than before. I was consoled to learn, subse- 
quently, that her friends had traced her from the upper part of the county, 
above Frankford, and had removed her home. A merciful chan^, but how 
much more merciful, if she could have had the benefit of skilfiuly-directed 
hospital care. 

My second visit to the alms-house, produced new distrusts of the man- 
agement of the lunatic department, and confirmed first opinions. I found in 
the men's ward, a poor man in a ** tranquilizing chair,*' whose countenance 
wore an expression of agonized suffering I can never forget. His limbs 
were tightly bound, his Tegs, body, arms, shoulders, all were closely confi- 
ned, oita hts head also. Feeble efllbrts to move were broken down by this 
inexorable machine. Upon the head, sustained by the apparatus which con- 
fined the movements of the neck, was a quantity of broken ice. This, as it 
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gradually melted, flowed over his person, which, however, was in some de- 
firree protected from the wet by a stiff capo, either of canvass or leather. 
It was a very hot day, but he was deadly cold, and oh, how sufiering ! To 
suffer would have been his lot, perhapfs under any circumstance ; mit this 
treatment, '* employed to keep him still,''^ was a fearful aggravation of in- 
concei\'able misery. I asked how long he had been under this restraint. 
" Four days !" " What, day and night 1" " No, at night we take him <^ 
and strap him upon tlic bed.** **How long will you keep him so?** ^ Till 
he is quiet.** ** How long have you ever kept the patients in this ccndi- 
tion 1** ** Nine days, I believe, is the longest It does not require much 
knowledge of the human frame, and of its capabilities to endure suffering, 
and resist destructive and injurious influences, to know whether such a 
mode of treating insane persons is remedial and restoring in its effects, or 
whether it does not seriously endanger life, and lay the foundation of vari- 
ous fatal ailments, in addition to the malady under which they are suffering. 
I am sure the intelligent and skilful medical men in Philadelphia, will con- 
cur in the opinion that this department of the alms-house calls for speedy 
and entire reconstruction. This can be accomplished with but little diffi- 
culty, and at a small additional expense. To aoubt the willingness of Uie 
citizens of Philadelphia to promote this much needed change, would be to 
distrust tliat humanity and liberality which has never been found deficient, 
when benevolent objects have been presented for their consideration and 
support. Why the alms-house alone, of the numerous public charities of 
Philadelphia, should show a condition so adverse to the objects it proposes 
to accomplish, is a problem I cannot resolve. 

If idleness is the nurse of vice and crime, it would seem consistent with 
the purest political economy, to provide employment for all who are able to 
labour in the alms-house. If education is important to the youthful mind, 
especially moral culture, then a more careful attention to the school would 
be a public as well as individual good. If benevolent institutions for the 
protection of the friendless, and the recovery of the sick and disabled, to 
health and usefulness, are recognized as important and necessary in crowd- 
ed cities and a densely inhabited country, then it is well that these should 
be so established as to procure for the recipients of charity, all the benefits 
which they can be made capable of securing. 

The exciting causes of insanity in large cities are numerous. The poor 
and indigent arc also numerous. If an extensive alms-house is necessary 
to receive the crowds, the thousands of sane paupers, surely a hospital on a 
curative foundation is also necessary, and to be preferred to a mere recep- 
tacle. In the one case, the maniac may be restored to reason and useful- 
ness ; in the otlicr, there is a possibility, but it rests upon slight probability. 
It may be argued by some, that many who are sent to this hospital, are the 
victims of their own vices and indiscretions, and are undeserving the spe- 
cial care solicited. Many of them arc unworthy: in all probability the 
majority may have abused their privileges, wasted property, and impaired 
their health by indulgences and excesses, which must be condemned. But 
shall not these find mercy, and pity, and succour 1 You do not abandon the 
criminal in the jail ; the juvenile offender finds a *' Refuge ;*' and the halls 
of your penitentiary echo to the voices of those who, by earnest counsels and 
instruction, strive to reclaim the convict from perverse and criminal habits, 
to rectitude and duty. Let not the erring, perhaps once vicious insane, 
alone be abandoned. 

One of your own citizens has not long since said publicly, what none have 
attempted to disprove : that unless means are taken to discover the real con- 
dition of the insane in the alms-house hospital, the people of this communi- 
ty will justly incur the infamy. of sustaining a moral nuisance, an establudi- 
ment disgraceful to humanity, and a libel upon the present state of our 
knowled^ of the proper treatment of mental disease. 

The city and county of Philadelphia needs its own hospital and asylum 
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ftr the treatment and i»rotection of the insane ; as the cities of New York 
and Boitcm, sensible ot the necessity of such provision for this class of their 
poor, have theirs. All lai^ cities, as witness those just referred to^ and 
not lees Philadelphia and &ltimore, need for their own dependent citizens, 
a well-established hospital. 

It is but a few years since the alms-house of Suflblk County, Boston, re- 
vealed scenes of horror and abomination rarely exhibited, and such as we 
trust are now, in the mass at least, no where to be found in the United 
States. These mad-men and mad-women were the most hopeless cases, 
of long standing, and their malady was confirmed by the grossest misman- 
agement. 

The citizens at length were roused to the enormity of these abuses ; to 
the monstrous injustice of herding these maniacs in a buildinjr filled with 
cages, behind the bars of which, all loathsome and utterly oronsive, they 
howled, and gibbered, and shrieked day and night, like wild beasts raving 
in their dens. They knew neither decency nor quiet, nor uttered any thing 
hot blasphemous imprecations, foul language, and heart-piercing groans. 
The most sanguine friends of die hospital plan hoped no more for these 
wretched beings than to procure for them greater decency and comfort ; re- 
covery of the mental faculties for these was not expected. The new esta- 
blishment was opened and organized as a curative hospital. The insane 
were gradually removed, disencumbered of their chains, and freed from the 
fixil remnants of garments that failed to secure decent covering. They 
were bathed, clothed, and placed in comfortable apartments, under the man- 
agement of Dr. Butler, now superintendent of the Retreat at Hartford. In 
a few months behold the result : recovering health, order, general quiet, and 
measured employment Visit the hospital when you please, at ** no set time 
or season," but at any hour of any day, you will find these patients decent- 
ly clothed, comfortably lodged, and carefully attended. They exercise in 
companies or singly, m the spacious halls ; they may be seen assembled 
readmg the papers of the day : or books loaned from the library ; some la- 
bour in the yard and about the grounds ; some busy themselves in the vege- 
table, uid some in the flower garden ; some are employed within doors, in 
the laundry, in the kitchen, in the ironing-room, in the sewing-room. In 
every part of tlie house a portion of the patients find happiness and physical 
health, by well-chosen, well-directed employment. Care is had that this 
does not fatic^e, that it is not mistimed ; and the visiter sees, amidst this 
company of busy ones, some of the incurables who so long inhabited the 
cages, and wore away life for years in anguish, encompassed by indescriba- 
ble horrors. And though, of this once most miserable company, less than 
one-sixth w^re restored to the right use of their reasoning faculties, with but 
few exceptions, they are capable of receiving pleasure, of en^a^fing in some 
sort of employment, and of being taken to uie cha]>el for religious services, 
where they are orderly and serious. Such, to the insane paupers, of Suf- 
folk county, Boston, have been, and continue to be, the benefits of the hos- 
pital treatment Than theirs, no condition could be worse before removal 
from the old building ; now none can be better for creatures of broken 
health and impaired raculties, incompetent to guide and govern themselves, 
bat yielding to gentle influences and watchful care. 

Crentlemen, I have endeavoured to show you in the preceding pages, — First, 
that the provision for the poor and indii^ent insane of your state is inappropri- 
ate, insumcient, and unworthy of a civilize^i and christian people : Secwtdj tnat 
it is unjust and unjustifiable to convict as criminals and incarcerate those 
in prison, who, bereft of reason, are incapable of that self-direction and ac- 
tioUf by which a man is made responsible for the deeds he may commit : 
Tkirdj I have, in the description of your alms-houses, adduig the opinion of 
the most intelligent men of your state, shown that these are, in all essen- 
tial respects, unfit for the insane, and tiiat while they may, with uncommon 
ctre and devotedness on the part of the superintendents and other official 
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persons, be made decent receptacles^ they cannot be made curative hospitals 
nor asylums for affording adequate protection ibr the insane : Fourth, still 
less can these ends be accomplished in private families, even where pecu- 
niary prosperity afibrds the means of supplying many wants. But in those 
where this calamitous malady is united with poverty and pinching want, it 
is barely within the bounds of probability that the patient should recover. 
There is then but one alternative — condemn your needy citizens to become 
the life-Ion^ victims of a terrible disease, or provide remedial care in a 
State Hospital. Let this be established on a comfortable, but strictly eco- 
nomical foundation. Expend not one dollar on tasteful architectural deco- 
rations. In this establishment, let notliing be for ornament, but every thin|r 
for use. Choose your location where the most good can be accomplished ef- 
fectually, at the least cost. I^et economy only not degenerate into mean- 
ness. Every dollar indiscreetly applied is a robbery of the poor and needy 
and adds a darker shade to the vice of extravagance, in misappropriation of 
the public funds. 

Choose a healthful situation where you can command at least one hun- 
dred acres, and better if a larger tract, of productive land, mostly capable of 
cultivation. I^et the supply and access to pure water be ample and conve- 
nient : also consider the cost of fnel, which is a large item, in the annual 
expenses. Furnish your establishment by means chiefly of convict labour, 
from your two state penitentiaries, with mattresses, bed-clothing, chairs, 
&c. &c. You thus secure a sale for their work, and get good articles at 
reasonable cost for your own use. You will recollect 4at at some future 
time other hospitals will be needed and demanded, but let the location of 
the first have reference to sparing as far as possible to the poor at large, the 
heavy charge of travelling expenses. A suostantial brick or unhewn stone 
building, not more than three stories high with the basement, to save labour, 
and the consequent multiplying of attendants, having the officers' apartments 
in the centre, and those of the male and female patients in the two wings re- 
spectively, will be found most commodious. Numerous minor considerations 
will, at a suitable time, receive a share of attention. But one thing should not 
be overlooked in a hospital designed to benefit the people at large. In this 
state it must be recollected that the medical superintendent, the governing, 
resident physician, who alone can be head of such an institution, and also his 
assistant, must have practical acquaintance with both the German and Eng- 
lish lanffuaffeSf which are spoken in this commonwealth. Nearly half the m- 
saneof the lower classes, east of the mountains, areGrermans, and cannot, in 
general, utter a sentence of English ; and the medical adviser would find 
no little embarrassment in directing the moral training and treatment of his 
patients, except he could speak their language fluently, and was familiar, 
by residence and practice, with some of their peculiarities and local cus- 
toms. I have perceived the importance and value of this, from being fre- 
quently accompanied to the poor-house hospitals by the attending physicians, 
and as they have mixed with tlie inmates, addressing one in one lanffuage, 
one in another, I have seen that in a State Hospital for the Insane in Penn- 
sylvania, it is absolutely necessary to ix)ssess these qualifications in order to 
he really successful. 

If the mere outward manifestations of disease were to be studied and de- 
cided on, if no other influence were to reach the patient than a medical pre- 
scription for a symptom which could not be mistaken, it would be of little 
consequence in what language tlie physician conversed, or whether ho pos- 
sessed at all the ^ifl of speech ; but as much beside is to be emlvacea in 
intelligent, skilful hospital practice, your physician ' for the State Asylum 
must speak readily the two languages of the country, at least The medi- 
cal superintendent of a hospital for the insnne, needs not only a quick per« 
ceptive faculty in detecting the characterizing symptoms of the varioufl 
forms of this malady, but adding to this an acquaintance with the social ha- 
bits of both the German and English classes, he should possess energy. 
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promptneBB of action, and ready determination ; he should have active huai- 
neflB habits, and devotion to his profession. The verv onerous duties which 
devolve on him will not nourish self-indulgence, or allow leisure for various 
pursuits: he must consecrate himself to the work, and he must concentrate 
all his energies, physical and mental, to promote the success and prosperity 
of the institution ; making it, so far as human means are concerned, an asy- 
lum where the curable nuy find health, and the incurable alleviation and 
solace for their sufierings. 

Gentlemen, of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, I appeal to your hearts and 
your understanding ; to your moral and to your intellectual perceptions ; I 
appeal to you as legislators and as citizens; I appeal to you as men, and as 
fttners, sons, and brothers ; spare, I pray you, by wise ,'and merciful legis- 
lation now, those many, who if you deny the means of curative treatment 
and recovery to health, will by your decisions and on your responsibility 
be condemned to irrecoverable, irremediable insanity ; to worse than use- 
lessness and grinding dependence ; to pain and misery, and abject, brutal- 
izing conditions, too terrible to contemplate ; too horrible to relate ! 

Grant to the exceeding urgency of their case, what you would rightly 
refuse to expedienc^r alone. Benevolent citizens of your commonwealm 
were the first of civilized people to establish a society for alleviating tlie 
miseries of prisons ; shall rennsylvanians be last and least in manifesting 
sensibilitv to the wants of the poverty-stricken maniac ? Is the claim of the 
Lunatic less than that of the Criminal I Are the spiritual and physical 
wants of the guilty to be more humanely ministered to, than the bodily and 
mental necessities of the insane I You pause long, and hesitate to con- 
demn to death the blood-stained murderer ; will vou less relentingly con- 
demn to a living-death, the unoffending^ victims of a dreadful malady ? 

The wise and illustrious Founder of Pennsylvania, laid broad the basis of 
her government in justice and integrity : now — while her sons with recov- 
ering strength, are replacing the shaken Keystone of the Arch, may they, 
as in the beginning, findtAeir Salvation, — IVuth, and their Palladium, — 
Righteousness ! 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. L. DIX. 

Harritbttrg, February 3, 1845. 



Art. IL — Act to establish an Asylum for the Insane Poor. 

The Legislative Assembly of Pennsylvania have enacted the 
following law, during the present year ; their attention having 
been repeatedly called to the subject by many of our citizens, 
during several sessions. 

Sbctigit 1^ — Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same. That Jacob M. Haldeman, Luther Reily, 
Hu|^ Campbell, Charles B. Trego, and Joseph Konigmacherf be and they are here- 
by appointed Commissioners to select and purchase a tract of not less than one hun- 
dred acres, situated within ten miles of Harrisburg, which said tract of land shall 
not cost more than ten thousand dollars, shall have a never-failing supply of water 
on the premises, and be conveniently situated for receiving supplies of fuel : Provt- 
ded. That the said Commissioners shall receive no compensation for their services, 
other than their necessary expenses : And Provided also, That if any person or 
penons shall make a gift of such a tract, the said Commissioners are hereby author- 
iBsd to receive a deed for the same, in trust for the Pennsylvania State Lunatic Hos- 
pital, and the sum of fifteen thousand dollars is hereby appropriated for the purpose 
oCsncfing and constructing the hereinafter described building and buildings : rro- 
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^fidedj That the nid fifteen thonwmd doUan dull not be paid until the eonwyanoa 
of the afiareaaid tract of land shall have been made aa provided for in thia aedioD : 
Prooidtd ako. That the sum hereW appropriated shall be retained bj the State 
Treasurer out of the amount of relief notes, to be cancelled on the thiity-fint of July, 
one thousand ei^t hundred and forty-five. 

8sc. 2. — At any time after said site shall be obtained by the said CommisBOD* 
ersy not exceeding three months, they shall contract for the erection of said asylum, 
on the most approved plan, on such terms as are just and prudent: Prfwided, That 
said Hospital building shall be ccmstructed in the most vpmo^eA manner, of biick or 
unhewn stone ; the foundations to be substantial, and of rough maaon work ; the 
basements above ground of hammered stone; water-table, window and door sills, 
window and door caps, and door steps of the same material ; partition walls to be 
brick, and to contain flues for ventilators, furnace flues for heating, and also waters 
pipes if necessary ; the roof to be of slate or tin-plate fire-proofl 

8sc. 3. — Said Commissioners shall, on or before the first day of January one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six, and on the first day of January annually 
thereafter, until the buildings are completed respectively, render to the proper ac- 
counting ofiicers of the Commonwealth, an exact account of all the contracts, expen- 
ses and liabilities which they shall have incurred, or authorized in the execution of 
their commissions, with vouchers for the same; and in case of their fiuhue so to 
do, their authority to draw on the State Treasurer for such sum or sums of money 
as shall hereafter be specified shall cease; and said Commissioners shall sobuikl, fin- 
ish and furnish said asylum, that the whole cost of said buildings and furniture, with 
suitable apparatus for heating the rooms, for cooking, and for furnishing water for 
all the uses of the establishment, to accommodate two hundred and ^tj patient^ 
and the noccssaiy attendants, shall not exceed fifty thousand dollars: Andpronded 
alio, That the Conmiissioners appointed by this act, before entering upon their du- 
ties, shall give bond with such security as may be required by the executive for the 
fidthful and proper application of the funds placed in their hands and performance 
of their duties. 

Sec. 4. — The treasurer is hereby directed to pay to the said CommiasionerB, on 
the warrant of the Governor, out of any moneys that may be in the treasniy, not 
otherwise appropriated, such sum or sums of money as they may require for build- 
ing said asylum, together with the necessary outbmlduigs, and the complete finish- 
ing and furnishing of the same, not exceeding in the whole the said sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars, at such times as they may be wanted, the expenditure thereof to 
be accounted for to the Auditor General of the Commonwealth. 

Sbc. 5. — ^The Governor shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, appoint nine persons to be trustees of the said institution, who shall 
be a body politic and corporate, by the name and style of the " Trustees of the Penn- 
sylvania State Lunatic Hospital and Union Asylum for the Insane," and shall manage 
and direct the concerns of the institution, and make all necessary by-laws and regulations 
not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of the Commonwealth ; and shall 
have power to receive, hold, dispose of, and convey all real and personal property 
conveyed to them by gift, devise, or otherwise, for the use of said institution, and 
shall serve without compensation; of those first appointed, three shall serve for one 
year, three for two years, three for three years, and at the expiration of the respec- 
tive periods, the vacancies to be filled by appointments for three years; and should 
any vacancy occur by death, resignation or otherwise, of any trustee, sudi vacancy 
shall be filled by appointment for the unexpired time of said trustee. The aud 
trustees shall have charge of the general interests of the institution ; they shall ap- 
point the Superintendent who shall be a skilful physician, subject to removal or n- 
election no oftener than in periods of ten years, except by infideliW to the trust i^ 
posed in him or for incompetency said physician shall always reside in the asyhmiy 
he shall be a married man, and his family shall reside with him; the tma- 
tees by and with the consent of the Grovemor, shall make such by-lawa and regula- 
tions for the government of the asylum as shall be necessary; they shall appoint a 
treasurer, who shall give bonds to the Commonwealth for the foithful diidiaige of 
his duties; they shall determine his compensation for services, also the aalaiies of 
the other ofiicers and assistants, who may be necessary for the just and econcmiical 
administration of the afiairs of said hospital. 

Sac. 6« — The superintending physician shall appoint and exereiae entire oootrol 
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anr all rabcxdinate offioen and ainitaiits in the inatitittion, and diall have entire di- 
Mdion of the dutiea of the aame. 

Sec. 7. The said trustees and their successors in office, shall have power to take 
and hold in trust, for the use and benefit of said asylum, any grant or devise of 
land, and any donation or bequest of money, or other personal property to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of insane persons, in or to the general use of the asylum. 

8bc. 8^-— The admission of insane patients from the several counties of the Com- 
mcHiwealth, shall be in the ratio of their insane population: Provided, That each 
county shall be entitled to send at least one insane patient 

Sec 9« — ^Indigent persons and paupers shall be charged for medical attendance, 
board and nursing, while residents in the hospital, no more than the actual cost; 
paying patients, whose friends can pay their expenses, and who are not chargeable 
upon townships or counties, shall {my according to the terms directed by the trus- 
tees. 

8lc. 10^-— The Courts of this Commonwealth shall have power to commit to said 
asylum any person who having been charged with an offence punishable by impri- 
sonment or death, who shall have been found to have been insane, in the manner 
now provided by law, at tlic time the otience was committed, and who stOl continues 
insane, and the expenses of said persons, if in indigent circumstances, shall be paid 
by the county to which he or she may belong by residence. 

8ec. U. — ^That it shall he the duty of the Court, in all cases where they shall 
commit any person to the asylum to certify to the trustees the legal settlement of 
such person, if he or she have any legal settlement in this Commonwealth ; and if 
such person shall have no such settlement, then to certify the place of residence of 
such person at tlie time of ofTonrc committed, on application made, and the poor dis- 
trict so certifii*d to be the place of settlement or residence of such person, shall be 
chai^peable with the expenses of his or her care and maintenance, and removal to 
and from said asylum : Providedy That the settlement or rcndence of any such per- 
son shall not be so certiiie4l, mitil after due riutire shall have l)een given to the con- 
stitated authority having charge of jKKir in the district to l)e charged thereby. 

Sec. 12. — The sev<Tal constituted authorities having care and charge of the poor 
in the respective counties, districts and townships of this (."Commonwealth, shall 
have authority to send to the asylum such insane ])aupers under their charge as they 
may deem proper subjects; and they shall l)e sover.dly chargeable with the expen- 
ses of the care, and moiiiti^nance, and removal to and from the asylum, of such pau- 
pers. 

Skc. 13. — If the guardian, directors, or overseers of the poor, to whom any pa- 
timt who shall be in the asylum is cliargeable, shall neglect or refuse, upon demand 
made, to pay to the trustees tlie expenst^s of the care, maintenance and removal of 
such patient, and also, in the event of death, of the funeral expenses of such pa- 
tient, the said trustees are hereby authorized and empowered to collect the same as 
debts of a like nature are now collected. 

6xc. 14. — That if any person shall apply to any Court of record within this 
Commonwealth, having jurisdiction of otrences which are {mnishable by imprison- 
mflnt for the term of lunety days or longer, for the commitment to the said asylum 
of any insane person within the county in which such Court has jurisdiction, it 
•hall be the duty of the said Court to incjuire into the fact of insanity in the man- 
ner provided by law; and if such Court shall be satisfied that such person is, by 
reuon of insanity, unsafe to be at large, or is suffering any unnecessary duresse or 
hardship, such Court shall, on the application aforesaid, commit such insane person 
to said a8\ium. 

8xc. 15. — In order of admission, the indigent insane of tlus Commonwealth shall 
ahfmys have precedence of the rich; and while the finances of the State do not per- 
mit ample provisions for all cases of insanity, recent cases shall have preference over 
tfaiwe of long standing. 

8kc. 16. The Governor, Judges of tlie several Courts of record in the Common- 
wealtfa, and the members of the Legislature, shall be ex officio visiters of the insti- 
tution* 

8eg. 17. — ^That the Commissioners appointed ))y the first section of this act, are 

hcnliy authorised and required to appoint a committee of five, in every city and 

ooantj of this Commonwealth, to solicit and receive private subscriptions for this 

JmAMb and benerolent object, and firom time to time pay the same over to the 

Yql. I.— ^26 
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dtete Tmfnrer, and the State Treaflmer is hereby directed to paj to the Comnia- 
aioners aforesaid all ladi tumor auma of money thua reoeiTed to aid in tiie craction 
of aaid aaylum. 

FINDLEY PATTERSON, 
Sbeaker of the Home of Representaiha, 
WILLIAM P. WILCOX, 

Speakarofiht Senate. 

Appbotid— The fourteenth day of April, one thooaand eight hundred and forty- 
fi^e. 

FRS. R. 8HUNK. 



Art. III. — Mortality among the Coloured Population of Philadd- 

phia. By Dr. G. Emerson. 

The coloured population of Philadelphia, comprises about 
8 per cent, of the whole number of inhabitants, a proportion 
which is diminishing. In 1820, about 9.3 per cent, were blacks. 
In 1830, the census showed the coloured part to constitute 
8.7 per cent, of the total population, whilst in 1840, the propor- 
tion had fallen below 8 per cent. The increase of the blacks 
alone for the 1 years from 1820 to 1830, was at the rate of about 
2J per cent, per annum, the ratio of increase with the whites 
for the same period, being about 3j per cent. In the decennial 
period from 1830 to 1840, the ratio of increase was for the 
blacks 2J per cent, whilst for the whites it was above 3J per 
cent, per annum. 

The total population in Philadelphia, in 1830, was 169,536, 
of which the coloured part amounted to 14,642. In 1840, the 
total population amounted to 236,791, of which the blacks con- 
stituted 18,454. The enumeration includes the inhabitants of 
the city proper, together with those parts of the adjoining 
incorporations entering into the built part of the town, and 
making returns of interments to the health office. 

Each census has shown a very great disparity in the num- 
bers of the sexes. In the last, the sexes of the coloured popu- 
lation, at different ages, stand thus : — 

Under Between Between Between Between 100 ys. 

lOys. 10&24 24&36 36 & 55 55&100 &upwd8. 
Males, 1852 1916 2039 1391 417 9 

Females, 1985 3157 3100 1883 697 8 

In comparing the ratio of mortality of the whites and blacks, 
a very great difference is perceptible. The proportion of 
deaths among the blacks being much the grelELtest. 
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The first distinction of colour made in the Philadelphia bills 
of mortality, was in 1821. The average annual mortality of 
the blacks during the period from 1821 to 1830, was at the rate 
of 1 to 21.7 of the coloured population, whilst the deaths among 
the whites alone during that unusually sickly period, averaged 
only about 1 in 42.3, or one half. 

In a publication upon this subject in the American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences, (Nov. 1831,) it was mentioned that the 
late Joseph M. Paul, of this city, whose ardent philanthropy 
was actively directed towards the African race, undertook, the 
year previous to his death, to trace out the particular diseases 
which occasioned the mortality of the coloured population. 
But this tedious task, which consisted in consulting each par- 
ticular certificate deposited at the Health Office, he was forced 
by declining health to abandon, after completing only one year, 
namely, 1627. The diseases comprehended in the statement 
he furnished us, with the respective mortality of each, are as 
follows. The names of some with few or no deaths are re- 
tained, to show that the proportion set down to them in the 
general bills of mortality, must belong for the most part or 
altogether to the whites. We have adopted the alphabetical 
order : — 



Apoplexy - 

Catarrh ... 

Cholera . - - 

Consumption- 

Convulsions - 

Debility 

Dropsies - - - 

Drowned - . - 

Drunkenness 

D3r8enteiy and Diarrhoea 

Typhus Fever 

Other Fevers 

Hives - - - 

Hooping Cough - 

Inflammation of the Brain 

Inflammation of the Lungs 



Naof 
Deaths. 

2 

7 

16 

- 92 
37 

■ 28 

- 13 
3 
8 

29 
34 
89 
4 
8 

9 



Diseasea 

Brought over 
Insanity 
Mania a potu 
Measles 
Old age 
Palsy 

Small Pox - 
Still-born 
Sudden 
Unknown 
Various 

Total 
Still-bom 



No. of 
Deaths. 

. 379 

- 1 

- 3 

- 
. 19 

- 1 

- 56 

- 38 

- 22 

- 46 

- 143 

- 746 

- 38 



Exclusive of Still-born 708 



Carried over - - 379 

From this view it appears, that of the total mortality of the 
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blacks, in the year 1827, namely, 708, exclusive of still-born, 
the proportion from consumption was 1 in 7.6, or 13 per cent; 
from fevers 1 in 5.7, or 17 per cent, which, it will be seen, is a 
much larger proportion than the deaths from fevers bore to the 
general mortality for the same year, viz : 1 in 10 ; and from 
bowel complaints 1 in 15, or 6.3 per cent. The number that 
died in the alms-house was 155. 
The actual proportion of deaths for each month is as follows : 



1. January, 


52 


7. Julv 


62 


2. February 


44 


8. Aufjrust 


58 


3. March 


38 


9. September - 


63 


4. April 


4=1 


10. October 


91 


5. May 


40 


11. November - 


103 


6. June 


55 


12. December - 


96 



When all made equal to thirty-one days, and arranged ac- 
cording to their decreasing mortality, with their respective 
proportions, the months assume the following order : — 



1. November 


106 


7. June 


- 57 


2. December 


96 


8. January - 


. 52 


3. October 


91 


9. February 


. 48 


4. September - 


65 


10. April 


. 44 


5. July 


62 


11. May 


- 40 


6. August 


58 


12. March - 


. 38 



Of the number 746 actually reported, 401 were males, 
and 345 females, the deaths of males being about 1 in 14, and 
of females 1 in 22 of their respective proportion of the popu- 
lation. That the mortality of males should thus be found to ex-« 
ceed that of the females 13 per cent, is a result not to have 
been expected, when it is considered that the female portion of 
the black population exceeds the male 32 per cent. 

The ages or periods of life at which the mortality occurred 
are as follows, viz.: — 

Under 2 years, (still-bom excluded) 190 
Between 2 and 10 - - - 56 



All under 10 246 

Between 10 and 20 - - - - 43 



All under 20 289 
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Between 20 and 30 


. 


• 


• 


110 


« 


30 and 40 


. 


m 


. 


113 


it 


40 and 50 


• 


m 


• 


91 


ti 


50 and 60 


. 


- 


. 


41 


a 


60 and 70 


. 


- 


- 


25 


it 


70 and 80 


m 


- 


. 


19 


a 


80 and 90 


m 


- 


- 


11 


a 


90 and 100 


m 


. 


. 


6 




100 and over 


m 


- 


3 


All over 


20 


. 
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The average annual mortality during the period from 1830 
to 1840, was 1 in 41.60 inhabitants of all colours, still-born de< 
ducted. For the whites alone the ratio is 1 death out of 43.01., 
whilst among the blacks the average mortality is 1 in 30.51. 
In the coloured population, the proportional mortality has 
therefore become less in the last decennial period. 

Almost every epidemic which prevails shows a considera* 
ble disparity in the rate of mortality of the two colours. In 
the year 1818, the proportion of deaths among the blacks was 
as much as 1 in 16. This was owing to an epidemic fever of 
a bilious and typhoid character, confined almost exclusively to 
the black population of the south-western parts of the city and 
suburbs. A particular account of this visitation may be found 
in the Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sci- 
ences, voL 3, p. 193, 

An instance in whidiythe white population suffered by far the 
most from an epidemic, Occurred in 1832, where the malignant 
cholera carried off 14 per\ccnt. above the average annual mor^ 
tality of the white populatfen, whilst the disease among the 
blacks increased their mortality only about 7 per cent. 



Art. IV. — On the Effects of Secluded and Gloomy Imprison^ 
ment an individuals of the African variety of mankind in the 
production of disease. By B. H. Coaxes, M. D., May 29, 1843. 

[We republish, with much pleasure, the following article by 
Dr. Benjamin H. Coates, of this city, respecting the effects of 
imprisonment on the black or coloured race in the Eastern 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. The physiological student will 

26* 
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appreciate the great value of this essay, which has been pre- 
pared with care by this learned physician and ethnographer. 
He has long been known as an intelligent and zealous advocate 
for the separate system adopted by Pennsylvania ; it is there- 
fore almost superfluous to remark that the conclusions given in 
his essay are not exhibited for the purpose of proving that this 
system is more injurious in its effects on the health of the co- 
loured convicts than the Auburn or any other system — but 
merely to prove what the ratio of mortality between the black 
and white races, in this particular prison, is. We have some 
reason to hope that Dr. Coates will continue his labours and 
give us the result of his inquiries respecting prisons on the 
Auburn plan. In the mean time we may observe that we con- 
cur with him in the opinions which he has expressed on this 
subject. 

Physiologists have long since been aware that the black race 
endure confinement in prisons with more suffering than the 
whites. This is a general truth applicable to all prisons, not 
merely in this northern climate, but in all climates — even in the 
West Indies it has been observed. They have less vitality. 
In another part of our Journal — viz : in the remarks on the 
Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary for the 
present year — it will appear that the comparative mortality of 
the blacks is greater in the prisons where the Auburn system is 
adopted than in the latter Penitentiary. In the tables of dis- 
eases and deaths in the county prison of Philadelphia, given in 
a separate article in the present number of this Journal, the 
mortality of the blacks, considering the short periods of 
time for which they are sentenced, is even greater than in the 
Penitentiary. In the Walnut street prison, in Philadelphia, 
where the greater proportion (more than 19-20ths) of the pris- 
oners worked togetJier during the day, many of them in the open 
air, the mortality among the blacks was also greater than in 
the Penitentiary. Our data are not complete for the Walnut 
street prison and we are not therefore certain respecting the 
ratio. At a future time we will resume this subject.] 

Having been for many years an official visiter 6f the East^ 
cm Penitentiary of this State, my attention became strongly 
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drawn to the great inequality in the operation of separate and 
gloomy confinement on individuals of the white and the co- 
loured races of mankind. At the request of a member of this 
Society, I drew up a statement on the subject, embracing ta- 
bles ; and that statement has been forwarded for insertion in a 
Journal of Prison Discipline, published at Frankfort on the 
Maine, by Messrs. Noellner, Julius and Varrentrapp. The 
tables included in it, were, however, composed from incom- 
plete materials, though the best to which I could then procure 
access ; and wanted the means of concluding a judgment of 
the year 1841. They were sufficient for the purpose then in 
view; particularly for the moral arguments intended to be 
used ; and were employed accordingly. 

Since then, through the politeness of Mr. George Thompson, 
the Warden of the Penitentiary, and of Mr. Holloway, the 
Clerk of the institution, I have been favoured with the neces- 
sary means to complete the averages of the year 1841 ; which 
thus enables me to present, for the first time, a complete ab- 
stract of the relative mortality of the two colours in that pri- 
son, from its commencement to the last annual report of its 
condition. 

A disproportionate mortality has deep and afflicting interests 
for a humane mind. These have been urged in their proper 
place, both in the paper above mentioned, and in a partial com- 
munication to the Philadelphia Prison Society, not intended for 
publication. The facts appear to me, however, to be also val- 
uable in a scientific sense ; and I beg leave to offer a succinct 
account of them in their now completed form, as a discussion 
in public hygiene. 

The mortality of the coloured convicts in this penitentiary 
has been so great as to swell the total amount, and attract the 
attention of humane critics ; and this has, at times, been so far 
the case as to impair the character of the prison, and tend to 
diminish the public confidence in the mode of punishment 
adopted in it With the controversies which have grown out 
of this, we have nothing to do ; but the result exhibited was 
that the average mortality of white convicts in the prison was 
less than that of the white inhabitants of the City and Liber- 
ties of Philadelphia ; while that of the coloured prisoners 



greatly exceeded the mortality of either white or coloured 
among our general population. 

The following table of the mortality of the first eight yean 
of the use of the prison is given by Dr. Darrach, in the Ninth 
Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Penitentiary, page 18. 
I have arranged the columns in a diSercnt order, and have also 
calculated backwards the whole number of the deaths, which 
are not given in that form by Dr. Darrach, and inserted them. 
The fractions are those of Dr. Darrach. 
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The first prisonerwas received Oct. 22d, 1829. During the 
period of two monlhs, nine days, which elapsed between this 
date and the first of January, 1630, but few prisoners were in 
the house, the number was not uniform, and is not reported ; 
and no deaths took place : it is therefore, excluded from our 
averages. 

I have compiled from different annual reports most of the 
results which follow ; and have arranged them with their re- 
ferences in a tabular form for convenience of inapection. For 
two of the items I am indebted to the politeness of Mr. Hol- 
loway, the Clerk of the Prison. 
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Yean. 


Reception!. 


Total recep- 
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beginning. 
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Those who examine the above tables cannot fail to notice the 
frequent existence of strong and glaring instances of dispro- 
portion between the two colours. Such are the occurrence of 
very high ratios, a manifold mortality out of the smaller num- 
ber, «&c. Thus, in 1832, three coloured deaths occurred and 
only one white ; though the whites outnumbered the coloured 
in the proportion of 69 to 22 ; rejecting fractions and taking 
the nearest unit. In 1834, the coloured deaths were 4, the 
whites 1 ; coloured population, 59, white, 124. Next year the 
deaths were 5 and 2, though the larger mortality occurred 
among 108, and the smaller among 155. In 1836, the num- 
bers were 10 and 2, among a population, respectively, of 148 
and 202. In 1839, they were 8 and 2, among 173 and 245, re- 



* An error in the text, easily corrected. 

f A trifling error in page 20. 

} Dr. Darrach, page 15, classes 2 more as whites. 

{ An error at page4, where it is niade 120. 
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spectively. This had not ceased to exist in 1842, when they 
were 6 and 3, among 130 and 212. 

The irregular fluctuation of the mortality is also remarka- 
ble in both races, but particularly among the coloured. Among 
these it varied from nothing in 1830, to 2 in 1831 ; and from 3 
in 1832, to nothing in 1833, and again to 4 in 1834. From 
1841 to 1842, it is diminished more than one-half. Nor do 
these changes bear any relation to the changes of the popula- 
tion. The most remarkable fluctuations among the whites are 
from 1836 to 1837, when the deaths varied from 2 to 7, with 
scarce any change in the amount of population; from 7 in 
1838, to 2 in 1839, and again to 9 in 1840; while the fluctua- 
tions of the population were in both cases in the opposite direc- 
tion. During the last two years there has been a reduction. 

I do not know all the epidemic causes which have contribu- 
ted to produce this remarkable result. Certain I am that there 
was no distinction between the treatment of the two races. It 
is apparent from the reports of the physicians, and well known 
among the superintendents of the prison, that almost all the 
augmentations of deaths among the coloured prisoners occur- 
red by scrofula, including pulmonary consumption. 

To obtain an average of mortality for the whole duration of 
the prison, excepting the two months, nine days, of organiza- 
tion, I have added together the average populations of the 
whole thirteen years, and compared the amount with the total 
number of deaths for the same period. From this I obtain the 
following results : — 
Total white averages, 13 years, with the fractions 

given, 2073.60 

Total white deaths, 13 years, - - - - 42. 

Average rate per cent, of white deaths in 13 years, 2.03 

Total coloured averages, 13 years, - - - 1323.40 
Total coloured deaths, 13 years, ... 93. 

Average rate per cent, of coloured deaths, 13 years, 7.03 

The reasons why my inquiries were in the first instcmce di- 
rected to the Eastern Penitentiary, have been already alluded 
to. It is that one of our prisons most open to the inspection of 
the public, and which has attracted most of the public atten- 
tion. Its population is, besides, of a more permanent charac- 
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ter. I have not been able to consult the records of the Moya- 
mensing Prison. Mr. Crans, the clerk to that institution, to 
whose politeness I am under obligations, has left me, after a 
free conversation, under impressions confirmatory of what has 
been observed in the Penitentiary; making always sufficient 
allowance for the very large differences in the class of subjects 
received there, and the duration of their confinement I feel 
also, strongly called upon to express my thanks for the polite- 
ness and love of truth of Mr. George Thompson, the Warden 
of the Penitentiary, who gave me every facility, and, among 
other things, completed my set of reports; and for those of 
Mr. HoUoway, who obligingly compared my conclusions with 
the records of the institution, and furnished me with some ma- 
terials in which I was deficient. 

To obtain a more complete view of this subject, it could be 
wished to compare the above results with those obtained in re- 
lation to the comparative mortality of the white and coloured 
races in our city and suburbs. Our climate, together with the 
mode of life prevailing among these so frequently unfortu- 
nate people, destroys a large proportion of them beyond the 
average of our own race. I have not, as yet, been able to ob- 
tain the correct population of the districts within the bills of 
mortality from the census of 1840, so as to render available the 
statements of mortality obligingly furnislied me at the Health 
Office, and enable me to draw averages of the city and liber- 
ties, during the thirteen years to which these inquiries extend. 
In the absence of these, I have no better temporary alternative 
than to employ the records of the ten preceding years. 

From the researches of Dr. Emerson, (Medical Statistics, 
Nov. 1831, p. 28,) it appears that the relative proportions of 
deaths of white and coloured persons in the city and suburbs 
of Philadelphia, from 1821 to 1830, inclusive, were as given in 
the following table, in which I have added, for convenience, the 
decimal nw ibers in the two last columns. 

Whites, Coloured, 
Whites. Coloured. per cent per cent. 

1621," 1 in 49.1 1 in 16.9 2.31 6.92 

1822, " 41.9 « 21.5 2.39 4.65 

1823, " 33.8 " 17.5 2.96 5.71 
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To draw an average of the whole which should be absolute- 
ly correct, it would be necessary to have the whole numbers. 
These are not given by Dr. Emerson. The averages of the 
above ratios are, for the whole ten years, whites, 2,422; blacks, 
4,752; and these are probably near the truth. 

Now these numbers are to each other in the proportion of 1 
to 1.96. That is, out of an equal number of each com- 
plexion residing in our city and suburbs, to every hundred 
deaths of white persons, there die one hundred and ninety-six 
coloured persons. The deaths above given as occurring in the 
prison, (whites 2.03, coloured 7.03,) are to each other as 1 to 
3.46 ; or, out of an equal number of both complexions, residing 
in the Penitentiary, to every hundred deaths of white persons, 
there would die three hundred and forty-six coloured persons ! 

It is necessary here to bear in mind, that the convicts in the 
Penitentiary are not, as has been sometimes supposed, the most 
wretched and most exposed to hardships of our population. 
The most miserable, and in particular, the most miserable 
blacks, seldom commit the higher crimes which render them 
liable to the longer periods of confinement for which the Pen- 
itentiary is intended, but are generally either convicted for 
lighter offences, or committed for vagrancy. In both cases 
they are sent to Moyamensing. Besides, the immediate effects 
of drunkenness, recent colds and violence, have generally had 
time to subside before the prisoners are sent to the Penitentia- 
■ ry ; as, prior to this, they must undergo their trials, and remain 
committed in the other prison, if not bailed. 

It is evident that a comparison on terms of perfect equality, 
cannot be made between the white mortality in the prison and 
that in the city. Of causes tending to diminish the proportion 
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of deaths in the prison, one of the most important is, that the 
convicts are generally persons in the prime of life, and that the 
prison is exempted from the heavy mortality of infancy, and 
from that of old age. On the other hand, there must be ad- 
mitted to occur among the convicts a large proportion of indi- 
viduals who have injured their constitutions by a vicious mode 
of life. With this proviso, there is a convenience in placing 
together these four ratios in a common view, as follows : 

Percent 

White mortality in Penitentiary, 13 years, 2.03 

White mortality in city and suburbs, 10 years, 2.422 

Coloured mortality in city and suburbs, 10 years, 4.752 

Coloured mortality in Penitentiary, 13 years, 7.03 

If Dr. Emerson's average of white deaths in the city and 
suburbs be assumed as unity, these numbers will then be re- 
presented as follows : — 

Whites in Penitentiary, - - - .838 

Whites in city and suburbs, - - - 1. 

Coloured in city and suburbs, - - - 1.9(52 

Coloured in Penitentiary, - - - 2.390 

I cannot doubt that the above statements will be found fully 
sufficient to establish the fact, that there exists an immense dis- 
crepancy in the effect of imprisonment between the coloured 
people and the whites, and that there is an essential difference 
in this, as in so many other respects, between the two races. 
The most prolonged and narrow inquiry has failed to discover 
any difference in the treatment of these two classes in the pri- 
son, unless it be that, from the dislike of cold, the coloured con- 
victs frequently deprive themselves of a portion of their venti- 
lation. 

It is evident that the difference is founded in nature and re- 
ality, and is not the mere opinion of an unimportant individual. 
If the reality of the occurrence be thus granted, it is proper to 
bring in that evidence, explanatory and confirmatory, which is 
founded in physiology and in medical experience. The negro, 
or even the mulatto, is a very different person, in his physical 
Vol. L— 27 
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and psychical conformation, from that one who may be preso- 
med to have been held in view in our legislation, the white An- 
glo-Saxon, Celt, or German. His ancestry, and the prototype 
of his race, are calculated for the torrid zone ; and even the 
mixed progeny suffer severely and mortally by our cold. 
Cheerful, merry, lounging and careless, the Ethiopian Ameri- 
can deeply enjoys the sun and light ; delights in the open air ; 
and is, as a general rule, constitutionally free from that deep, 
thoughtful anxiety for the future, so conspicuous in his paler 
neighbour. The face of heaven seems to him necessary to 
his existence ; and though long confinement is, in his case, less 
productive of gloomy remorse, it is far more depressing to his 
vitality. 

The morbid effect of this is unhappily visible in the produc- 
tion of scrofula, and pulmonary consumption ; more than eigh- 
ty-eight per cent, of the deaths being from chronic affections 
of the lungs, and from the first named disorder. The moral 
consequences arc, in an etiuivalent degree, depressing to the 
mind. It is not by remorse and anguish that he is aflected, so 
much as by intellectual and moral weakness and decay ; and 
gloomy confinement becomes thus to him, mentally as well as 
physically, a nearer approach to the punishment of death* The 
effect of separate imprisonment has not been, as has been erro- 
neously charged against it, to produce insanity, although a hu- 
mane and strict analysis has shown many to have been affec- 
ted both with insanity and with imbecility, at the times when 
they committed the offences for which they were sentenced. 
It is not my intention to compare the facts embraced in the 
present in([uiry with the results of the Auburn system. In 
this, a similar disproportion of mortality is recorded ; but I 
have not analyzed it. 

Throughout this inquiry, I have generally preferred reason- 
ing from the deaths, partly from the force of the consideration, 
but principally as regards the scientific question, for the sake 
of the greater mathematical precision of the results. We 
have, in the reports for 1837, 1836, 1839, and 1842, a detail of 
the mortal diseases and immediate causes of these, in forty- 
three cases of coloured persons. These are as follows : — 
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Consumption and chronic inflammation of the lungs; 

1837, 6 cases; 1838, 12; 1839, 1; 1842, 1, - - 20 

Scrofula of the chest, 1838, 1, 1 

Chronic pleurisy, 1838,2 cases; also aficcted with chro- 
nic inflammation of the stomach, or with that of the 
bladder, and with paralysis ; 1839, 5 ; of which 1 was 

cut off* by brain fever : 1842,1, - - - - 8 
Scrofula, of other parts than the chest, 1837,2 cases; 

1838, 4, including affections of the {)eritoneum, bow- 
els and knee joint; 1839, 2, including peritoneum 

and hip joint; and 1842, 2, 10 

Typhus fever, 1837, 1 

Remittent fever, 1837, 1 

Asthenia, 1842, 1 

Tetanus, from a bum, 1842, 1 

Total, 43 

Vicious habits are enumerated 03 causes in fourteen of the 
cases ; and in three of them, they are the only cause assigned. 

Four are ascribed to previous sypliilis, and in one, no other 
cause is recorded. 

Of nineteen deaths of white prisoners, during the same 
years, the diseases were as follows: — 

Consumption, 1837, 5 cases; 1838, 3 cases, - - 8 
Pulmonary and hip disease, 1842, .... i 
Brain fever, reported as owing to scrofula and disor- 
ganized lungs, 1837, 1 

Syphilitic chronic pleurisy, 1639, - - . - i 

Scrofula, 

Syphilis, 1837, 1 

Chronic bowel complaints, 1838, 1 ; 1842, 1, - - 2 

Smallpox, 1838, 2 

Asthenic brain fever, 1839, 1 

Stone, 1838, 1 

Diseased arteries and enlarged heart, 1842, - - 1 

Total, 19 
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Vicious habits are assigned as a cause in four c^s ; and in 
two are the only cause named. Vice before admission is re- 
presented as a cause in four cases ; and in two of them is the 
only one named. 

Of forty-three deaths of coloured convicts, twenty-nine are 
ascribed to chronic diseases of the lungs, and to affections of 
an adjacent structure, in which these are extremely liable to 
produce such diseased changes ; and ten to scrofula of other 
parts than the lungs ; leaving only four for all other affections j 
and these four were produced by typhus fever, remittent fever, 
asthenia and tetanus. Of ninqteen deaths among white per- 
sons, on the other hand, the causes are found in chronic disea- 
ses of the lungs and their appendages, for eleven cases; scro- 
fula, none ; chronic bowel complaint, two; small pox, two; and 
four others are severally attributed to syphilis, asthenic brain 
fever, stone, and diseased arteries, with enlarged heart. Re- 
duced to per centages, these proportions would read as fol- 
lows : — 

Coloured. 
Diseases of chest, exclusive of heart and arteries, 65.12 

Scrofula, 23.25 

All other diseases, 11.63 



Total, 100. 
WhiU. 

Diseases of chest, 57.80 

Scrofula, 00.00 

All other diseases, including bowel complaints, 10.53, 

and small pox, 10.53, 42.11 



Total, 100. 



Art. v. — Tables of Diseases andDeaths in the Ctmnty Prison of 

Philadelphia, 

[ The following tables have been prepared for the use of the 
Philadelphia Society for alleviating the miseries of Public Pri- 
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sons, in pursuance of their regulations. For nearly sixty years 
they have collected the Medical and other Statistics of Pri- 
sons, in America and Europe, and thereby procured facts of 
great value for the physician and legislator. 

We shall abstain in the present article from drawing the con» 
elusions which these tables naturally suggest. 

In the article on Ventilation, in the subsequent portion of the 
present number, some of these inferences will be stated, and 
suggestions made respecting the causes of many diseases in this 
and other prisons, and the means by which they may be mate- 
rially diminished. To some of our readers wo fear that these 
tables may appear dry and uninteresting, and to occupy an un- 
reasonable space ; but ihey arc highly interesting to the dili- 
gent and anxious inquirer respecting the effects of the Separate 
and Associated plans of Prison Discipline.] 



Philadelphia County Prison^ May 1845. 

James J. Barclay, Esq. — Dear Sir : I herewith furnish you 
with the detailed statements, (Nos. 1, 2 and 3,) showing the 
full statement of all the diseases of which the convict prisoners 
confined in this prison since it was opened, until Dec. 31, 1844, 
were labouring under and were treated for by the physician. 
Also a complete statement of all the deaths among the convicts, 
with information of the state of health when convicted, and 
the time they had been confined when death ensued, and also 
a table of all the cases of Insania and Mania, with other in- 
formation in relation thereto — all of which I request you to U3e 
as you may deem best. 

Yours, truly, 

Wm. J. Craws, P. C. P. 
27* 
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TABLI8 OF DUEABBB AND DXATBB 



TABLE No. II.— Deaths. 



I 

B 

9 



c 






'18 BM 
•33W|M 

•99 iJ M 

•123 UM 

•13G BM 

154 BM 

176 BM 

aoi'w M 

215 BM 
818 BM 
219 AV M 
23U W M 
237 BM 
250 B M 
253 BM 

t26l A\ M 

t266 W M 

t268 BM 
285 M* M 
223 W M 

t295 BM 
300 BM 

^301 BM 
370 W M 
384 W M 
387 B M 

^430 BM 
447 BM 

^450 BM 
528 BM 
545 BM 
560 JiM 

i656 BM 

664 w y 

674 B F 

693 W M 

6% BM 

709 BM 

729 B F 

737i B F 

741 W M 

785: B M 

813! B M 

835 j B M 

858! B M 

859 n M 

875 \V M 

^911; BM 

940 B M 

tl025l B M 

1031 1 BM 

1045 B M 

1053 W|M 

1126, B M 

11185 BM 

1188! B M 

12251 b; F 



u 
l( 
(( 



(C 
C( 

l>cc. 22, '35 
Jun. 14, '36 



April 2, '36 
•* 9, '36 

M t( 

« 16, '36 

*' 18, '36 

May 12, '36 



Committed. 



Nov. 19, '35 
« <( 



Died. 



Feb. 17, '36 
Dec. 3, '35 
May 1, '36 
Nov. 9, '36 
July 14, '36 
Jan. 1, '36 
April 9, '37 
Mapch26,'36'June3, '36 
•* 31, '36 April 28, '36 
March 11, '37 
Aug. 5, '36 
April 21, '36 
July 11, "37 
Sept. 29, '36 
April 25, '36 
Sept. 9, '36 
May 23, '36 
Oct 13, '39 
June 25, '36 
Oct. 23, '.Hi 
June 20, 38 
March 25, '38 
May 27, '38 
July SO, '37 



Former 
babit«. 









June 15, '36 
«* 21, '36 

" 28, '36 

Octr. 5, '36 

" 18,*36 Sept. 16, '38 
" 19, '36 June 12, '40 

Dec. 6, '36 .May 21, 'M 
«« 22, '36 Dec. 31, '37 
« 23, '36 Aug. 28, '38 

Mar. 28, '37 Jan. 3, '38 

Apl. 8,37 iAug. 21,'38 
•* 17, '37 .Dec. 10, '37 

Sept 22, '37 jSept. 12, '38 
" 26, '37 ,Oet 18, '37 
" 28, '37 July 27, '38 

Oct. 24, '37 ' 

Nov. 16, '37 
Dec. 20, '37 

" 26, '37 

«* 28, '37 
Mar. 3, '38 

" 29, 38 
.May 10, '38 

« 16, '38 

C( <c 



June 30, '38 
Aug. 9, '38 
Oct. 6, '38 
Feb. 16, '39 



(I 



t( 



•Mar. 2, '39 

(C 



44 



luly 13, '39 
Oct. 26, '39 

Nov. 16, '39 



Feb. 14, '38 
July 4, '38 
March 27, '38 
Feb. 17, 39 
Jan. 16, '39 
A]»ril 24, '40 
July 29, '38 
.\ug. 13, '38 
Feb. 26, '39 
March 13, '39 
Dec. 19, '39 
Feb. 12, '39 
July 2, '39 
Nov. 15, '38 
June 17, '4*) 
Oct. 3, '39 
Feb. 16, '40 
Marcli 15, '40 
May 16, '41 
Sept. 4, '40 
June 11, '40 
July 17, '40 



Mod'te 

Intemp. 
(( 

cc 
(( 
<c 

Mo<l'te. 

Intemp. 

(t 

(C 

(( 
ct 

u 

(C 

(( 

M 
i€ 
€€ 
(C 
(( 
« 
(C 

u 

(C 
(C 

Tempe 
<( 

Intemp. 
Moil'le. 

Intemp. 
Tempe. 

4( 

Intern]). 

Moilte. 
Tempe. 

Intemp. 
« 

<( 

Tempo. 

Intemp. 
ii 

(C 
(C 

Tempe. 

Intemp. 
«( 

(( 

M 
(C 

Tempe. 

iQtemp. 
({ 



I 






Bttfl. 
Del. 
Good 

u 

l€ 
(( 

IC 

Bad. 

Good. 

it 

« 

M 
M 

« 
l( 
<C 
Ct 
C( 

« 

(C 

t( 
<c 

Bad. 
Del. 
Good 

t( 

cc 

(C 

it 
tt 
(( 
<c 
u 

Bwl. 

Good. 
(( 

iC 
C( 

u 
u 

(C 

<( 

C{ 

« 

« 

(( 
« 
« 
(I 
u 
tt 
u 



Health when 
committed. 



ScrofulA. 

WelL 
(( 

€€ 
U 
t€ 
€t 

Scrofula. 
Febrit Typh. 
Well. 

Febrii Typh. 
Ophthalmia. 
Syphilis. 
Fcfbris Tvph. 
Well. ' 
Febri* Typh. 

M 
(C 

Catarrh. 

Delicate. 

Phlhi»UPul. 

Well. 

Phdiisis P. 

Well. [sis. 

Ilxniateme- 

Well. 

Syphilis. 

Well. 

Phthisis P. 

Rheumatism. 

Well. 
u 

Febris Typh. 
^\'e|l. 

Scrofula. 

Hydrops. 

Delicttte. 

Well. 

Febris. 

Scrofula. 

Delicate. 

Scrofula. 
Delicate. 

Well. 

Delicate. 

Well. 

Delicate. 
Well. 
Scrofula. 
Well. 

IHtematcmea. 
Delicate. 



Died of 



Phthiiii P. 
Suicide. 
Febris Tvph. 
Phthisis k 

M 
<• 

Scrofula. 
Febris Typh. 
Pneumonia. 
Cholera M. 
Febris Typh. 
" Hectie. 
S\'phiUs. 
Febris Typh. 

a. 

ct. 

C(- 

Phthisis P. 
Diarrhcn. 
Phthisis P. 

t€ 

Hydrops. 
PfiUiiaia P. 
Hxmatcmesis. 

PhUiiiris P. 

« 

Hiematemea. 
Phthisis P. 

(C 
M 

Febris Typh. 

Phthisis P. 

Convulsioiis. 

Scrofula. 

Ilvdrops. 

Phthiaa P. 

Diarrhcea. 

Hepatitis. 

Scrofula. 

Phthisis P. 

Ci 
(C 



cc 

Mania. 
Phthisis P. 

cc 

Paraplegia. 
Phthisis P. 
Enteritis. 
Phthisis P. 



Hydrops. 



• Removed from Walnut Street Prison. t Removed from Aroh 
t Their diseases were caused by MastuibatioD. 



ni TBI ootmrr wntom or pnn.Aiii.fHU. 
TABLE No. n.— Continued. 



1 


i 




CODDlillH. 


Dltid 


rormcr 
Habii.. 


H 




WedoC 


£ 


6 
B 


M 








^i 






%12S3 


Om. 31, -39 


April 3, '40 


tuterop 


Good. 


Well.3 


PhihiiuP. 


ISM 


\\ 


M 


1)«.7, '39 


Aug. 13, '40 










lUT 


a 


K 


" ai, '39 


Dot. 31, '40 






SerofulL 






a 


.M 


Jan. 13, 'to 


J.... 8, '41 






Dflicate. 




tSM 


w 


M 


" IB, 'W 


June 13, '4t 






Well. 




41369 


ft 


M 




Jul. " 












B 


M 


" 29, •« 


Ftb. " 


Vempe 




ScroTaU. 


Beroful*. 


11300 


» 


M 


Pfb.!21,'40 


June " 


Intemp, 




Well. 


Tub, Mcnin. 


1317 


B 


M 


Mi.)II,'+0 


" 19, '41 








Pblhiin P. 


ISSSi 


B 


M 




M,iy 4. -41 






Scrofula. 


Scrofula. 


lUfi 


It 


M 


Nov. 25, -40 


lune 27, '41 






Dclieste. 


Phthiiii P. 


im 


li 


,M 


lin. 94, '41 


Jul. 21, '41 






Screfula. 


SerofuU. 


lisg 




M 


Feb. j, -41 


Miv 38, '43 








PhthUi. P. 


I4M 


W 


M 


March S. -41 


Nov. 16, '43 






lleUuIe. 




1584 


B 


M 


Mdj 6, -41 


Aug. 11, '41 


Tempe 








1548 


BM 


■' 11. -41 


July 31, '41 






Well. 


p£^p! 


IIS3 


W.M 


July W. '41 


■' 33, '49 




B*d. 


Uelicate. 




BM 


Srpt.13, -41 


Feb. 38, '43 






ScrofuU. 


ScrofuU. 


1618 


BM 


Oec 4, '41 


" 3, '43 










IMS 


WM 


Nov. 11, '41 


J™. 13, '43 




Good. 


Well. 




1U8 


BM 


Ucc. 33, '41 


Deo. 15, '42 






Scrofula. 


FhthliuP. 


1(77 


BM 


Jwi. 3, -43 


" i.'4a 




Bait. 




Broochit* 


I6B0 


BM 




Feb. 7, '43 




iGood 




PhthUU P. 


1083 


i\i 


'• 6, ■« 


April 96, '43 
Aug. 1, '43 




Bui. 


II 


wav 


leu 


B F 




J.n. J. '43 




II 






178t 


BM 


Mircb9.'4S 


June 30, '43 








CoUo«. 


tTU 


BM 


■' n,'4S 


M.y 1-2, '43 






Phthiaii P. 


PbthiiUP. 


17W 


BM 




\Urch 4, 44 




Delt 






1130 


BM 


Sept. 14, '43 


April 6, -43 




Btil. 


SerofuU. 




1I3S 


W|M 


'• 17 '4-2 


M»r=h36,'44 




0=lt.Fi«ul.. 




1838 


BM 


" 93|'4a 


Feb. 8, -44 




B»<l. iScralula. 


CardhJi. 


1839 


BM 




J.n.33.'44 




»«it-ph.hua.P. 


Phthlib P. 


1930 


BM 


March 7, '43 


Bcpt. 12, 'U 




Bad. 


SerofuU. 


ScrofuU. 


1S3I 


B 


M 




Oct. 99, ■« 




Delt 






1039 


B 


M 


" 8,-43 


June 8, '44 








IHfi 




M 


" 10, '« 


July as. -43 




Bid. 


Phlbitii P. 


Ilydrx.pt 


l»48 


B 


M 




J.n.a7.-« 




Scrofula. 


SorofuhT 


1978 


B 


M 


\pri1 5, '43 

\f.r 9. '43 

luly 6. '43 
Se[.. 19,'43 


April 2B, '44 










19(7 

3 
IS 


B 
W 
W 


M 

IM 
M 


Sept. 10, '43 

J.n. 16, 'U 


r. 


Drl't 

BHd. 


PhthUia P. 


PbthuitP. 


S5 


W 


M 


Not. 10, -43 


June 13, -U 






Ilelicale. 


Hvdropt. 


109 


B 


M 


M«r=hl8,'44 


M«, 18, -44 


" 


lio«l WdL 


Bntcrili., 



Colour uidSex. 


III 
11'" 


Died 


Percent. 


White Males. 

" Femalea, 
Black Males, 

'< Femala, 

Total, 


906 
133 
770 
319 


24 

1 
69 
8 




2Sie {lOl 


*W 









TABLE No. III.- 


-Insania and Mania. 




1 














Hca»b 


Wbtndit 


^ 


5 


£ 




Diidnried. 






n,iUed. 


ch«r|«t. 


•187 




\ 


M«rchI3,'36Miiy9*. '38 


L'litnown. 


Unknown. 


Iklui'u. 


Mui*. 




w 


V 


Sept. 28, '36 


it|..28, '38 


MolcrMe, 


Good. 




W~f 


fii' 




w 










Mjinia. 


H* 


w 




Jet. 19, '37 


'■ 18, '3!) 












w 




M«reh la, '31 






Insink. 








w 


V 


M,r 11, -38 






Cood. 


W^ll. 


s:s: 




> 


*' 


Aug. 9, 38 


Inly a, '39 


rempVElc 






m« 




^ 




Si:i,l.B,'i2 






iuanU. 


Well. 




w 




















1 


M*r«hl3.'4: 


April i, '44 










•fii 






Uc. 9,'*3 
















\ 


















^ 


Spjii. 1\, '44 














\v 


^' 














1UI>9 




M 


Nov. 28. '4* 




" 




" 





■Fudcned. tlNedi hiidetllivutbcrenltof UuturUtkia. t Still biprimiL. 



Art. VII. — The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Intpedort tf 
the Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, March, 1846. 

This interesting and instructive Report is now before us. 
We regret that our limited space permits us to make but few 
extracts from it for the present number. The health of this 
institution is, as it always has been, pre-eminently good. 

The whole number of deaths durituf the year vis thirteen ; of theie six 
were white mates, and seven coloured males; no female*. The whole num- 
ber of prisoners in confiaement duriof the yeu was fbor hundred and nine- 
tf-aeven; of theoe three hundred and fiirtyi^nr were whiter ud OM bun- 
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dred and fifty-three coloured ; showing a per centum of mortality of 1.^^ 
as to the white, and i ^y^ as to the coloured pnsoners. 

The great reduction in the number of cases of sickness, within the last 
two years arises from the fact, that a cliange in the medical department 
took place in 1843, by which the physician was required to reside in the 
prison, and devote his entire attention to the sick — and the supervision of 
the hygiene of the institution. No pardons were asked or granted on oc- 
count of the ill-Iiealth of any prisoner. 

This has always been the practice from the first establishment 
of the prison. We have long been officially connected with it 
as a visiter, and we can state that in no instance has a pardon 
ever been granted on account of ill health, (in one solitary 
case was such ill-health ever mentioned, as an additional in- 
ducement to obtain a pardon.) In all the prisons on the Au- 
burn plan numerous pardons are granted to those who are ill, 
and who would die if kept in confinement, in order to save life. 
This is avowed in a number of their reports, and where it is not 
confessed in relation to others we can prove it, if required by 
any responsible person — the denial of Mr. Dwight, if it should 
be made, will not be regarded. This fact, as to pardons, ren- 
ders it diificult to ascertain how great and fearful is the havoc 
and loss of life in the prisons on the Auburn plan. A table of 
the mortality in six Auburn prisons is given in page fourteen 
of the Fifteenth Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern State 
Penitentiary. 

AUBURN SYSTEM. 



Penitentiary. 


Na of prisoners. 


Deaths. 


Pardons, remis- 
sions, ko. 


Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 
Auburn, 
Sing Sinff, 
Maryland, 


384 
130 
975 
1069 
387 


2 

1 

14 

33 

21 


31 

8 
34 
38 
12 


Separate System. 
Eastern S. Penitentiary, 


2495 

487 


71 
11 


12;^ 

15 



Pep cent 

Per centage of deaths in five prisons on Auburn plan, 2.41 

IMtto of pardons, &c., in the same, 4.17 

Ditto of deaths in Eastern State Penitentiary, (Separate Syst) 2.25 
Ditto of pardons in " " " 3.08 

The deaUis in the five prisons (Auburn System) as above, 1843, p. ct 2.41 



Ditto in three Separate, viz : 

Eastern S. P., Pa. ) 

Western da > 1843, p. ct 

Trenton, N. J. ) 



1.86 



upoiT or n i ra cpo w i or tbi 









^ 




1. 


D^thM. ] 








j""- 










J 








|i 


S 


i 




^ 


i 


1 








f^^4 


is 


?^ 


id 


P= 


3 


? 








I'-sa 






^TS 












< 














Year ending 


March 31 


1S42. 


208 


irW 


S*2 


211 


5 


fl 


10 




" 31 


1843, 


207 


1;V. 


4H 


211:1 




rt 




" 


" ai 


1844. 


195 


146 


4U 


195 


1i 


7 


10 




(ilO 


mi 


149 


609 


13 


15 . 26 



KunKM 


PB-XIT 


wn»RT. 








Year ending Dec 31, 1841, 
*' " ** 31, 1842, 
" " " 31,1843, 


342 
334 


2(11 1:14 
212 ;ii9 

235 [124 


331 3 
35fl 5 



6 


9 
11 




1023 


648 !377 


1035 12 1 as 


37 



Wbicli gives for Wetherslield a proportion of deaths equal to 

2.62 per ct. for white, and 

10.66 per cL (or coloured. 
And for the Easteni Penitentiary, a proportion of deaths equal to 

1.85 per ct, for white, and 

6.6:) per ct. for coloured. 

If our readers will compare this morlality with the general 
mortality of the blacks in Philadelphia, as given by Dr. Emer- 
son, iheymust observe — 1st, that in prisons, when the number 
of deaths is equal to that in society at large, it is in fact greater 
among the adiiUs, as the fearful mortality among children is 
excluded ; 2dly, that great numbers of blacks die in this city 
who are returned to the health office without designation of 
colour, and therefore erroneously included among the whiles. 
It is also believed that numbers of the latter are buried pri- 
vately, without any return to the health office. This double er- 
ror, if corrected, will show a higher ratio of deatiis among 
the blacks residing in Philadelphia. 

Tlic Connecticut State Prison, which is called in the last annual repoit 
of itM Insnectortt, a " pattern prison on the Auburn plan," has had, from the 
physicians report, in coulinement in 1844, "two hundred and fitly-eiz pris- 
oners. OfChiH nutn1>CT twelve have died." 

From the reiwrt of the Auburn prison, it appears there were 771 priMO- 
ers : 263 received last year ; 69 more than the 1st of January, 1843 ; yet 
its Inspectors report crime is diminishing. Eleven priBonera died last year. 
The ptjysician reports, " that it has lonr been a principle upon which par- 
dons have been Krranted, viz., that Uiey were necessary to save life." 
"Twelve pardons were granted" during the last year, " for that reesoo." 
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So that, in fact, tbote who did die, and those who were pardoned oat, dying, 
make 23. The chief case of mortality appears to be consumption. 

The report further states, that since 1S17, 229 prisoners have died at Aih 
born. Within the last ten years, 3d8 prisoners have been pardoned ; there- 
fore it may be fairly estimated from the above facts, that over 400 have died 
or were pardoned dying, at Auburn, since 1617. It is true, that while the 
whole number of deaths since 1817 are given, the accounts of pardons only 
extend ten years back. The estimate may be much larger. 

From the last report of the Sing Sing Prison it appears that within the 
last three years (up to date of that report) 81 prisoners have died ; 30 of 
ccmsumption ; 46 pardoned last year, 7 escaped. The number of prisonen, 
842 ; the number of deaths is 34, or 4^^^ per cent. 

It may not be uninteresting, it will be certainly instructive and appropri- 
ate, before leaving this part of the report, to compare the present condition 
of the prisoners with that of the whole number since the opening of the prison 
in 1829, and thereby give a better view of the results of the practical opera- 
tion of the Pennsylvania or separate system, and at the same time institute 
a comparison with other systems of prison discipline. 

It appears that the whole number of prisoners received into the Peniten- 
tiary since the date of the reception of its first occupant in the year 1820, 
is 1916. Of these there were in the 



Year. 


Received. 


Discharged. 


Died. 




1829 


9 


^^_ 


^^ 




1830 


49 


3 


1 




1831 


50 


13 


4 




18;32 


34 


20 


3 


1. Suicide. 


1833 


77 


19 


1 




18:^ 


118 


49 


5 




1835 


217 


esy 


6 




1836 


143 


90 


12 




1837 


161 


141 


17 


1. Hanged. U. S. prisoner. 
1. Escaped. — 1. suicide. 


1838 


178 


120 


26 


1839 


179 


151 


11 


1. Removed to the House of 


1840 


139 


174 


22 


[Refnge. 


1841 


126 


150 


17 




1842 


142 


137 


9 




184:) 


156 


117 


11 




1844 


138 


144 


13 


y 



Now in this table is shown first, that the number of prisoners is diminish- 
ing and that one efi*ect of the separate system is to deter from crime, and 
prevent its commission. It is only within the last ten or eleven years, that 
prisoners have been regularly received from the counties comprising the 
£astem District, under the old and new operation of the penal laws. This 
efiect is certainly a most prominent purpose of punishment 
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REPORT OF IlfaPBCTORB OF TBB 

Total number of prisonerB received since the ndmiiwiinn of the 
first prisoner, Oct 25th, 1829, .... 

Discharged by expiration of sentence, ... 1290 

•* by pardon, ----- 181 

Died, 158 

Escaped, -..-.-- l 

Hanged (Crime, Murder on the High Seas,) - - 1 

Suicide (I in 1882 and 1 in 1838,) . . - - 2 

Removed to the House of Refuge, .... 1 

Writof Error, 1 

Sentence changed, ...... 1 



1916 



1576 



Leaving, Dec. 31, 1844, 

Viz : White males, 
** females. 

Coloured males, 
^ females, - 



340 

224 

10 
— ^234 

96 

10 

—106^340 



Under 20 years of age, 
Fram20to30, 

«« 30to40, 

" 40to50, 



AGES. 



232 
966 
419 
196 



From 50 to 60, 
" 60 to 70, 
" 70to80, 



71 
25 

7 

1916 



EDUCATION. 



Read and write, ... 945 
Read only, .... 447 
Could not read or write, - 524 



HABTTB. 



Drank to intoxication. 
Moderate drinkers, 
Sober, ... 
Uncertain, 



1210 

•Sao 

310 

10 



1916 



oolour; 



RELATIORS. 



White males, 
** females, - 

Coloured males, - 
** females. 



1214 
36 

598 
68 



1250 



666 
1916 



Unmarried, - 

Married, 

Widows and widowers. 

Separated, 



1171 

627 

112 

6 

1916 



CRIMES. 



liarceny, ... 

Burglary, ... 

Horse stealing, 

Fbrffery, 

Robbeiy, ... 

Manslaughter, 

Ptning counterfeit mooey, 



988 
244 
136 
77 
51 
48 
63 



Murder in second degree, - 45 

Rape, 28 

Opening and embezzling the 

mail, .... 1 

Selling counterfeit money, - 8 

Felony, .... 1 

Subornation of perjury, - 1 
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Umifttural crime, - - - 3 
GoDcealinjBf the death of a bae- 

taid chud, - - - 1 

Rbt, 1 

Anon, - - - - . 23 

Fraudulent insolvency, - - 1 

Horse stealing and forgery, - 1 

Engraving a Sank note plate, 1 

Conspiracy to break prison, - 2 

Attempt to rob and burglary, Si 

Poisoning, - - - - 1 

Stealing a letter from the mail, 3 

Murder on tlie high seas, - 1 

Ifisdemeanour, ... 8 

Attempt to poison, - - 1 

Arson and larceny, - - 1 

Assault and battery, - - 4 

Horse stealing and larceny, - 19 

Perjury, - - - - 10 
Sending a challenge to fight, &c. 1 

Receivmg stolen goods, - - 13 

Stealing the mail, - - 1 
Assault and battery with intent 

to kill, - - - - 33 



Assault and battery with intent 

to commit rape, - - 21 
Assault and battery with intent 

to produce abortion, - - 1 

Robbing the U. S. Mail, - 1 

Malicious mischief - - 5 

Larceny and breaking prison, 2 

Bigamy, - . - - 8 

Choating by false pretences, - 2 

Attempt at burglary, - - 1 

Conspiracy to defraud, - - 2 
Riot and assault and battery 

with intent to kill, - - 6 
Disorderly and bawdy house, - 3 
Putting obstructions on the rail- 
road, ----- 2 
Conspiracy, - - - - 21 
Counterfeiting, - - - 1 
Smuggling, - - - - 1 
Accessary to burning bridges, 2 
Burglary and larceny, - - 22 
Obtaining goods by false pre- 
tences, - - - - 2 

^ 1916 



Bound and served till 21 years of age. 
Bound and left their masters before 21, - 
Never bound, - - - - 



311 

304 

1211 

1916 



NATIVES OF 



Pemuylvania, 

New Jersey, - 

Delaware, 

New York, - 

Maryland, 

Ccmnecticut, - 

Virginia, 

Massachusetts, 

South Carolina, 

North Carolina, 

Ohio, - 

Tennessee, - 

Kentucky, 

Rhode Island, 

Vermont, 

Maine, 

New Hampshire, • 

Mississippi, - 

Louisiana, 

Alabama, 

District of Columbia, 

frelaodt 



909 

134 

118 

135 

138 

33 

30 

21 

7 

2 

5 

1 

2 

6 

3 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

13 

1 

153 



England, 

Scotland!, 

France, 

Germany, 

Holland, 

Switzerland, 

Netherlauds, 

Denmark, 

Sweden, 

Italy. - 

Belgium, 

Canada, 

West Indies, 

Africa, 

Spain, 

South America, 

Poland, 

Russia, 

Turkey, 

Nova Scotia, 

Prussia, 

Unknown, 



56 
8 

11 

T7 
8 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
5 

10 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

mi 



2g2 ^^ ^™^ VEnrriLATioN and warmino 

inTMBiB or ooMvicriom. 

First coiiTictions to this Penitentiary, .... 1960 

Second '* under the Separate System, - - - 76 
** ** to this Penitentiary of those who had been in 

other prisons previous to their first reception 

here, ------ 108 

** ** of those who are here for the first time, but have 

been once before in some other prison, - 163 

Third convictions under the Separate Svstem, ... 4 
^ ** to this Penitentiary of those who have been in 

other prisons previous to their first reception 

here, - - • - • 18 
^ ** of those who are here for the first time, but have 

been twice before in other prisons, - - 104 

Fourth '* the first three having been to other prisons, - 62 

Fifth ** *' four having been to other prisons, - 18 

Sixth " the former five " " " - 15 

Seventh " " six " u u . i 

Ninth •* " eight ** «» « - 2 

1916 
GEORGE THOMPSON. Warden. 
[To be continued in the next Number of this JoumaL] 



Art. VIII. — On the Ventilation and Warming of Prisons and 

other Buildings. 

The absolute necessity of a constant and adequate supply 
of fresh air, for the maintenance of health, has been insisted on 
by physicians from the earliest periods of historj\ " The Wis- 
dom of the Egyptians,'* was illustrated by the admirable appa- 
ratus for supplying fresh, cool, and moist air to the King's 
Chamber, in the great Pyramid of Cheops, 4000 years since ; 
an apparatus only recently discovered by the laborious re- 
searches of Col. Howard Vyse. (See Vyse on the Pyramids, 
3 vols, octavo royal.) It may be presumed that the houses of 
the Egyptians were not destitute of similar contrivances. 

Although the necessity of Ventilation has always been re- 
cognized in theory, it is really almost incredible how much it 
has been neglected in practice ; not merely by the poor and 
ignorant, but by the opulent and otherwise intelligent, aye, 
even among the Faculty. Go into our largest and most sump- 
tuous houses — into our schools and colleges — ^into our hospi* 
talsy our churchesi our courts of justice, our hotek, our steam* 
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ersy. our railroad cars, our halls, especially devoted to science^ 
and our legislative palaces — when the atmosphere is calm and 
loaded with vapour, and the temperature is rather high, how 
revolting are they to the senses ! how sickening, how enerva- 
ting to the frame ! how stupefying, how debilitating to the in- 
tellect ! And these monstrous evils, whose consequences are 
not transient, but merely introductory to other evils still worse, 
and more enduring — the loss of health — are submitted to in the 
nineteenth century, without the prospect of redress or abate- 
ment, when the remedy has often been pointed out, is well 
known and perfectly attainable. We rejoice when we consid- 
er the efforts which have been made within the last ten years, in 
Great Britain, by Reid, Arnot, Sylvester, Bernal, Urc, Perkins, 
and Manby. 

Let us examine, for instance, the mode of warming, and ven- 
tilating prisons constructed on the Auburn plan, as it is styled. 
Our readers are aware that the cells of these prisons are only 
seven feet long, seven feet high, three and a half feet wide, and 
are arranged back to back. They are surrounded by a wall, at 
the distance of a few feet, leaving just space for a corridor. Four 
and even five stories are piled one on the other. The corridor 
is common to all the cells, not being divided into stories, and is 
open from the top to the bottom ; (narrow iron galleries sup- 
ported on brackets afford the means of access to the cells ;) a 
roof covers the whole. The reader will observe that the cells 
do not communicate immediately with the light or open air, but 
indirectly, by means of small and insufficient windows in the 
external wall. Small flues, about the size of a man's arm, lead 
from each cell into a larger main flue, which is common to 
many cells,* and in some cases these small flues are conducted 
vertically and separately into the open air. The heating is ef- 
fected in a very primitive manner; very small, close cast-iron 
stoves are placed at the angles and elsewhere in the corridor; 
in order to obtain the requisite amount of heated air, they are 
kept at a very high temperature, frequently at a red heat. The 
air is vitiated, not by parting with much of its oxygen to the 



* In many of these prisnns these flaes are employed as an accoustic ap- 
fuatos bj the eonviots who can use them without detectioD ; Uiey also wo 
Am ftr eoovejriog articles clandestinely to each other. 

28* 
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iron, as some have supposed, (for the amount of this element 
absorbed by the iron is scarcely appreciable, certainly less than 
one millionth of the air passing near and heated by the stove,) 
but by the decomposition of the countless myriads of particles 
of dust floating in the air, consisting of animal and vegetable 
matter, producing vapour, carbonic acid gas, and various car- 
bo hydrogens and compounds of ammonia more or less delete- 
rious. 

As the corridor is not divided by floors, the greater portion 
of the hottest air rises to the top of it, rendering the upper 
rows of cells almost stifling, even in winter. There are no me- 
chanical means for aiding the draught The iron doors of the 
cells are perforated at the npjper part, with small apertures or 
wickets, a very defective plan, ensuring the further vitiation of 
the air in the lower portion of the cells. We were gratified in 
perceiving that, in some of these prisons open grated doors 
have been substituted for the partial openings just mentioned. 

As there are no water closets in the cells, small wooden 
buckets are supplied to each ; a most filthy, noisome, and un- 
wholesome substitute. If the mere mention of the fact be not 
sufficient evidence for the correctness of our opinion, the read- 
er will discover, in the extracts from evidence published in 
this article, in relation to cess-pools, the testimony of physi- 
cians of the highest eminence in the profession, in relation to 
the deleterious effects of such miasmatic emanations, particu- 
larly in damp, hot, close, and small rooms. We know that the 
water from the condensed vapour trickles down the walls in 
small streams. Although the air, &c., of the cells is vitiated 
at all limes, even in a dry cold day in winter, it is more par- 
ticularly so in a calm, close, hot summer night, when the dew 
point is high, and there are indications of an electrical disturb- 
ance. The condition of the nearly stagnant air in the cells is 
then almost unendurable. Languor, lassitude and debility are 
immediately manifested among the prisoners ; of the diseases 
which ultimately result we will speak presently. If we re- 
fer to almost any standard work on hygieine, we find that phy- 
sicians concur in the opinion that it is essential to the preser- 
vation of health, that rooms should be large, clean^ cool, dry^ 
and well ventilated, especially the rooms in which penoDs sleopi 
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Ifow much more is this requisite in prisons vrhere so many d^ 
pressing foes to heahh exist ; where so large a portion of the 
inmates are received in a state of debility and disease? We 
believe that the temperature in these cells rises sometimes to 
more than 100 or even 105 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermom- 
eter. Notwithstanding the great care taken to cleanse the cells, 
and the liberal use of lime as a disinfectant, the effluvia from 
the clothes of the convicts and the furniture in the cells are 
overpowering. We may here remark, incidentally, that the 
bedding and clothing are not cleansed and aired sufiicientlyi 
and that the requisite facilities are not aSbrded for a frequent 
and adequate ablution of the person in a bath at all seasons. 

When we consider that the convicts pass nearly fourteen 
hours out of the twenty- four, on an average of the whole year, 
in these cells, and a longer period on Sundays : that they are 
led through cold and storms, reeking and streaming from them 
into the open air ; when we consider their small dimensions, 
7x7x3j feet=171j feet only of cubic space, when, even in 
England, a far more temperate climate, 800 cubic feet are con- 
sidered as the least quantity consistent with health ; when we 
consider the defects in warming and ventilation, the insufficient 
supply of light, and the prolific sources of miasms in these 
cells, in which it would be cruel to imprison wild beasts, but 
which are provided for the abodes of our own erring fellow men, 
can we be surprised at the alarming comparative prevalence of 
disease and mortality in these prisons on the Auburn system t 
a mortality of which the public are ignorant, in consequence 
of the number of pardons which are granted to save, or rather 
to prolong life. The list of deaths published as actually occur* 
ring in the prisons is however greater ^ both of the white and of 
the black convicts, as we shall conclusively prove in our Jour- 
nal, than in the Eastern Penitentiary in Pennsylvania,** where 
710 pardons are granted on account of ill fiealth, although the sys- 
tem of discipline has been rendered much less useful by the 



* The size of the cells of Prisons on the Separate System, adopted bj 
Pennsylvania, is adequate — the ventilation, warming, lightincr, cleanliness, 
are superior to those on the Auburn plan — although, m our opinion, fiur from 
perfect, as we shall show hereafter. See pages 277, 278^ of this Joniml, 
ibr a oomparisoa of the monality. 
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flagrant abuse of the prerogative of the GovemorSy in times 
past, in lavishing pardons for reasons best known to themselyes, 
but which we may hereafter discuss. 

Having made these introductory remarks, we request our 
readers to examine the tables of diseases and deaths in the Au- 
burn prisons, which have been published, to note the prevalence 
of consumption, bronchitis, scrofula, pneumonia, rheumatism, 
and diseases of the chest and organs of digestion generally, of 
typhus and other fevers. In order that he may perceive the 
connection between these diseases and their causes, in many 
cases, we present him the following extracts from a valuable 
work received a few months since by the Corporation of the 
City of Philadelphia, as a present from the British Govern- 
ment. It is in one large folio volume, in the form of a Report 
of Commissioners, accompanied by the minutes of evidence 
at length of a large number of the most distinguished men of 
science in the British Empire. The Report is signed by H. T* 
De la Bcche, Lyon Playfair, D. B. Reid, George Graham, 
Richard Owen, W. Dennison, R. E., Robert A. Staney, J. R. 
Martin, Jas. Smith, Robert Stephenson, W. Cubitt, and Lords 
Lincoln and Bucclcugh, June 27,1844. It is entitled ** The 
First Report of the Commissioners for inquiring into tbs 

STATE OF large TOWNS AND POPULOUS DISTRICTS." It trcatS OH 

the causes of diseases and the means of prevention ; on regu- 
lations for buildings ; on sewerage and drainage ; on the sup- 
ply of water, and filtering the same ; on the state of the au- 
thorities for the administration of local measures of improve- 
ment ; on ventilation and warming, together with a great num- 
ber of interesting subjects. A copy of this very valuable 
work ought to be in the library of every town in Christendom. 
We shall now proceed to our extracts, using the very language 
of the witnesses and Board of Examiners. 

Neil Arnot,Esq., M. D., examined — 

When I visited Glasgow with Mr. Chadwick, there was described to ai 
one vast lodjrinp-house, in connexion with a nnanufactory there, in which 
formerly fever constantly prevailed, but where, by making an opening fram 
the top of each room, through a channel of communication to an air-pumm 
common to all the channels, the disease had disappeared altogether. Tlie 
■apply of pure air obtained by that mode of ventilation waa MiflS^i^w^t to dh 
lute the cause of the diseaae, so that it be<»me powerl< 
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Do not you think that, though it miglit be difficult to enforce, by le^a^ 
tive enactment, any ventilation in the dwellings of private persons, stiU, by 
means of suggestion, a cheap mode of ventilation might be gradually intrc^ 
duced in rooms where a number of persons were congregatoi together ? I 
believe it would, in many cases, be sufficient to make the parties interested 
aware of tlie vast importance of ventilation to the inmates, and of the ease 
with which it may be had. 

Do you not think that the same observation applies itself with increased 
force to the necessity of ventilation in schools, whore a number of the children 
of the poorer elastics are congre^ted for a number of hours ] I think leg- 
islative regulations should certamly be made with respect to them. 

At all events, would you not consider that, in schools which arc supported 
by contributions from the public, the public would have a right to require 
that some such improvement should take place ] I believe, as before stated, 
that the neglect is, in most instances, owing altogetJicr to ignorance of the 
subject on the part of the managers. We had a remarkable instance a year 
or two ago, which serves to sliow the degree of knowledge that exists 
among the public at present on this subject In tlie Zoological Ganlcn in 
the I^gent s Park, a new house was built to receive the monkeys, and no 
expense was spared which, in the opinion of those intrusted with tlie man- 
agement, could ensure to these natives of a warmer climate all atainable 
comfort and safety. Unhappily, however, it was believed that the objects 
would be best secured by making tlie new room nearlv what an English 
gentlemun*s drawing-room is. For warming it two ordinary drawing-room 
grates were put in, as close to the floor as iiossible, and witli low chimney 
openings, that tlie heated air in the room should not escape by the ciiimneys 
while the windows and other opening in the walls above were made as close 
as possible. Some additional warm air was admitted through openings in the 
floor from around hut water-pipes placed beneath it. For ventilation in 
cold weather, openings were made in the skirting of the room close to the 
floor, with the erroneous idea tliat the carbonic acid produced in tlic respi- 
Tation of tlie animals, because heavier than the other air in the room, would 
separate from this, and escape below. When all this was done, about sixty 
healthy monkeys, many of which had already borne several winters in 
England, were put into the room. A montli atlerwards more tlian flfly of 
these were dead, and the few remaining ones were dying. This room, open 
only below, was as truly an extinguisher to the living monkeys, as an in- 
verted coflee-cup, held over and around the flame of a candle is an extin- 
guisher to the candle. Not only the wainith from the flrees and the warm 
air that was allowed to enter by the openings in the floor, but the hot 
breath, and all the impure exhalations from the bodies of the monkeys, as- 
cendiHl, first, to the upper part of the room, to be completely incorporated 
with the atmosphere there, and by no possibility could escape, except as a 
part of that impure atmosphere, gradually jKissing away by tlie chimneys 
and the openings in the skirting. Therefore, from the time tlie monkeys 
went into tlie room until they died, they could not have had a single breath 
of fresh air. It was necessary only to o|)en, in the winter, part of the ven- 
tilating apertures neai the ceiling, which had been prepared for the sum- 
mer, and the room became at once salubrious. 

The day after I saw the monkey-house just mentioned, I was sent for to 
▼isit a young gentleman at a resipectable school in the neighbourhood of 
London, where there were about forty boys. The boy I went to see was 
thought to be falling into consumption, and I learned that others of the boys 
also were ill. On examination I found the cause to be only a less degree of 
the error which liad destroyed the monkeys. The two cases struck me for- 
cibly, as illustrations of the little knowledge on the important subject of 
the essentials to health possessed by persons otherwise highly accomplished. 

Then the school was neglected in the same way? Yes; a new school- 
foom had been built at the Mck of the dwelling-house, in which room the 
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ibrt^ boys epent much of their time, and there was no opening by which 
their breath could escape from the room, except through the low fire-place. 
There was, indeed, a skylight above with sashes, which might be opened; 
bat the schoolmaster told me that he took care never to open these when 
the boys were present, because, having done it once, a boy got severe in- 
flammation of the lungs, in conscsquencc of the cold air rushing in upon 
him. This gentleman had gone to great expense to secure, as he thought, 
the health and comfort of his scholars, but, from want of knowl^ge on the 
subject, had missed his aim, just as had happened in the case of the mon- 
key-house. 

Was not that monkey-house constructed, as it was believed, with the aid 
of the best available knowle<lge on the subject ? It was ; persons were em- 
ployed whose special profession it was to manage such matters. 

Are you not aware that there are Encyclopedias of Architecture and 
Building in which the topic of warming and ventilation does not occur ? I 
know tliat the subject has been very little understood by those whose bosi- 
ness it was to study it fully. 

I may state, generally, that I propose the use of a very simple air-pump 
or bellows, of suitable size, and tree from an error of construction which, in 
those made hitherto, has rendered the labour of working from fifty to one 
hundred limes greater than it needed to be. This error has been the rea- 
son why mechanical ventilation has not been introduced in innumerable sit- 
uations wliere it was exceedingly wanted. Tlie philanthropic Dr. Stephen 
Hales, D. D., was, I believe, the first who liad a bellows constructed fi>r the 
purptiso of ventilation. He had remarked that in tlie human frame, as in 
the frame of warm-blooded animals generally, a considerable part of the 
bulk was occupied with apparatus intended solely for the purpose of ventila- 
ting the blood, or of exposing the blood to the action of pure atmospheric 
air. This part is the chest, or breathing apparatus, which has to work in- 
cesAutly from the moment when the individual enters the world until the 
moment when he leaves it To shut up, therefore, a thousand men in a ship 
or a house, nearly closed against admission of fresh air, was, he said, to ren- 
der useless the breathing apparatus so admirably provided by nature. He 
concluded, therefore, that a ship or a house, or any other place in which 
many persons were to assemble, should as unfailingly have its provision for 
ventilation as a man has his chest and lungs. He proposed, for the purpose, 
a large bellows. Of the first which he caused to be made, every stroke 
displaced about fifly cubic feet of air. It was not made with sides of lea- 
ther like a smithes bellows, or a common organ bellows, but all of wood, 
with a moveable wooden flap or shelf within it, turning on hinges at one 
end, which flap divided the enclosed space into two parts ; and, when ele- 
vated, forced air out from the upper part, when depressed, forced it out 
from below. But although Dr. Hales was aware to a certain extent of how 
much more easily in a common bellows, the air is drawn in and expelled 
through the large valve or flap below than through the smaller opening of 
the nozzle, he committed the fault of making the valves of his apparatof 
much too small, and the air, botli in entering and passing out, was wtfe> 
drawn — tliat is to say it was drawn in through a narrow opening, and forced 
out through a narrow opening". He reports that he first tried with the 
openings a hundredth part of tlie size of the midriff or piston of the pnmp^ 
but findinnf tliat the air then was forced through with extreme difiicult}r, be 
enlarged the openings to a forty-fourth part, and he deemed that sufficient 
The truth was, however, that by driving the air out through an aperture 
forty-four times less than the piston which he was moving, he increased the 
labour of moving the piston iust forty-four times beyond what would have 
been required to move it if the opening had been as large as the pieton; 
and, farther, having drawn the air in at a similar narrow opening, be Btill 
doubled the expense. Thus, if one man had been able to pump air ftr a 
■hip*8 company by a bellows or pump with valves of a proper nset it would 
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have required a great number to do the work by such faulty apparatus. In 
ftct, two men at a time were required to work the bellows, who had to be 
replaced by two others every quarter of an hour. So little is this subject 
yet understood in quarters where it should be studied, that so late as last 
year an air-pump on Dr. Hale's plan, with all its faults, was put into a ship 
fitted out in one of the Royal Dock-yards. A similar error to that above 
described has been committed unsuspectedly in other apparatus. A few 
years ago many of the steam-engines in Cornwall were doing only half 
their work, and some of them much less than half, because they were blow- 
ing their steam towards the piston through narrow openings instead of 
through large. In the ventilation effected by fan- wheels moving quickly, 
the waste of force is prodigious, being, at the least, in proportion to the 
greater velocity given to the air, tlian what air should have when it reaches 
me persons who are to breathe it A pumping apparatus, to be worked by 
one man, might be easily made to do the business which a force of from for- 
ty to eighty men would accomplish with common defective machinery. 

What is the principle upon which you do it ] I allow the air to pass through 
wide openings, so that very gentle torce or pressure suffices, and which may 
be exerted with a comparatively light piston, and with valves of cloth merely 
in the form of curtains resting against wire-net supports, instead of heavy 
fiape of wood or metal. Such construction removes the whole objection 
arising from expenditure of power. I have already described the thing ge- 
nerally in my little publication upon heating and ventilating ; and I sJmH 
soon give the details of the construction and use in my new ^ition. I may 
illustrate the subject of this pump by supposing a passage or lobby to exist 10 
feet square and 50 feet long through a house. This passage would hold 
5000 cubic feet of air. If a little go-cart were placed in it with a sail 
hoisted on it to fill the passage nearly as a piston fills a barrel, the passage 
beinfi^ open at the two ends, and there being no wind, a child would, m 
poshmg his go-cart from the one end to the other, discharge 5000 cubic feet 
at one end of the passage, and would draw in as much at the other, without 
knowing that he was doing anything but moving his cart forward in an emp- 
ty space, and if the passage opened directly into a large apartment by a 
door as wide as itself, the action of the go-cart would evidently change at 
each turn 5000 cubic feet of air in that apartment. If, however, instead of 
having the end of the passage quite open, a hole were lefl in it of only one 
ibot in diameter, then evidently the air would have to pass out by that hole 
100 times as fast as the sail of'^ the go-cart was moving, and it would then 
require 100 times the force to carry tlie sail forward at the same rate to ex- 
pel the air. And if, further, the air had to enter the passage by an equally 
narrow opening, the force required to move the go cart would again be dou- 
bled. With large openings at both ends very slight force suffices, because 
then the whole work to be done is not to lift any weicfht, but merely to over- 
come slowly the inertia of a certain bulk of lififht serial fluid, nearly as is done 
by a person who pushes an expanded umbrella before him in a calm day. 
You refer to cases where mechanical power must be applied? Yes. 
Not to the ordinary spontaneous discharge from the top of apartments 1 
No ; but I believe there are modes of applying the power that would be here 
reauired so cheap that there would be no objection to the cost. 

I mean tliat it would be possible to move a mechanical ventilating appa- 
ratus at almost as little cost as to move a large clock by winding it up, and 
80, for instance, to supply the pure air required for a crowded evening party. 
But where mechanical power is not applied, in ordinary cases you would 
get sufficient power from nature if it be not counteracted ? Yes ; the na- 
tural motions which occur among masses of air of different temperatures, 
and with different specific gravity, aided by wind, when there happened to 
be any, would be of power perfectly sufficient in many cases. As, howey- 
er, external and internal temperature are often nearly the same, and often 
there is little wind, there ahcmld be, whereyer crowds sfisemhle, the power 
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of calling in mechanical aid of certain efficacy. The simplest force in manj 
cases might be the labour of a man, as in the case of turning a cutler's wheely 
or other such work. It would be easy also to make a wmding-up appanu 
tus. It would be easy to make a water company supply the power, by fill- 
ing a cistern at the top of the houses and letting the water w^ork wblie 
passing into a cistern below — and there are other simple means. 

Do you consider that such mechanical means would be more efiectoal 
than a lamp or a little coke heating a chimney ? Yes, but any one of sach 
means could be made to answer, and the choice would be decided by the 
circumstances of the case. 

In all public buildinr^ such as the courts of law, and so on, would yoo 
think it right that the Legislature should enforce something of this kind fyr 
the health of the numerous persons whose business compels their attend- 
ance there? Yes; and in regard to churches, many illnesses and deaths 
proceed from faults of ventilation and warming; from the rush of cold air 
m one place upon those who sit near tlie door or windows, and the want of 
fresh air in other places. 

Do not you lind that there is considerable difficulty in getting persons so^ 
fering from deficient ventilation to take the trouble that is necessary to un- 
derstand the subject ) Yes ; they may tell their medical man, when he 
makes any representation to them on the subject, *' that ventilation is a hobby 
of his, and that hitherto people have got on very wxll without attending 
to it" If they hear of such occurrences as that in the first American war 
of 2000 British seamen dying in one fleet from fever and want of ventila- 
tion, it is not their case, and they cannot understand it Thus, also, a few 
years ago, when in the great charity school at Norwood, containing 700 
children, the greater part of these fell into ill health, and many died, really 
from imperfect ventilation of the house, it was believed by the public that 
the children were dying for want of food, and there was, consequently, a 
great outcry against tlie wcll-ineaning man at the head of the establisliment 
n>r not feeding the children properly. In truth he was feedings them better 
than the other proprietors of schools of the same class around London, but 
he shared the common ignorance of the subject of ventilation, and having 
00 great a number of children in his establishment, the ill ef^ts became 
more evident The children recovered their health when the ^ultsin rcfr 
pect to ventilation were pointed out and remedied. There were two or 
three medical men who commenced the outcry, showing that among medi- 
cal men tliere were some who had not studied the subject sufficiently. 

From what you have seen with respect to the state of the atmosphere in 
buildings generally, do not you consider that it would be a matter of great 
importance not only for medical men, but also for architects and engineers, 
that the subject should be enforced as a branch of education among those 
professional classes ? I do. I think acquaintance with it almost as impor- 
tant to tlie utility of a medical man as acquaintance with anatomy. 

And to architects and persons who have to do with the construction of 
houses? Yes; to architects especially, and surveyors of buildings. 

Would it not be important that in the appointment of officers for the mi- 
perintcndence of new works, with reference to the health of the population, 
they should be required to undergo an examination upon the subject? Un- 
questionably. 

Would you consider that this effective ventilation, if necessary in crowd- 
ed places generally, is more especiallv necessary in prisons? Vrs. 

Have you studied the ventilation of buildings erected for public charities, 
and have vou found that infirmaries and hospitals are oflen very badly Tcn- 
tilated ? Very badly indeed. 

Would it not be very important to prevent the communication of d iume 
that they should be properly ventilated ? Certainly ; it has been found in a 
public infirmary that when the number of cases of fbver began to exceed a 
oeitain proportion of all the cases of disease in a ward, the fever began to 
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afiect the nurses, who were constantly present, and therefore much exposed 
to the infection ; and when the proportion became still greater it amcted 
also the students, who were less exposed than the nurses, out more tlian the 

S^sicians, and when increasing still, it afibcted also the physicians them- 
ves. 

But if the impure air had been constantly carried oS, that would not have 
been the case ? It would not. 

Do you consider that all the circumstances affecting the discipline of hos- 
pitals ought to engage the attention of the Boards bf Health, as, for in- 
stance, connected with the disposition of the apartments, and the question 
of mixing fever patients with other cases in the same ward ? I think that 
such matters may be lefl generally to the medical men of the hospital. 

Is it not the case that in some hospitals the fever patients are mixed with 
the others in the same ward ? It is. The experiments of which I was 
speaking were made in the Infirmary of Edinburgh. It was there found 
tliat in wards occupied by fever patients only, tlie nurses and other attend- 
ants rarely escaped the infection ; but when such patients were scattered 
about so as to dilute the poison, the attendants remained safe, as did also 
neighbours in the beds about them, proving that dilution of the contagious 
poison, by scattering the patients, as well as the complete ventilation of a 
fever ward, aftbrds safety. 

Does not the placing of fever patients in other wards sometimes convey 
disease toothers ? It appeared at Edinburgh tliat this did not happen in well 
ventilated wards. It would be possible to increase the security very much 
by placing canopies, or covers, over the separate beds, to receive the breath 
ana exlialations from the patient's body, and through channels rising from 
the canopies to send the foul air directly to a ventilating apparatus. It is 
known tliat a canary bird, suspended near the top of a curtained bedstead 
in which people have slept, will generally, owing to the impurity of the air, 
be found dead in the morning; and small close rooms in the habitations of 
the poor are sometimes as ill-ventilated as the curtained bedstead. 

J. F. Toynbec, Esq., F. R. S,, examined — 

What do you find to be the effect of defective ventilation, and the atmos- 
pheric impurity apparent as causes of disease ? The defective ventilation 
appears to me to be the principal cause of the scrofulous affections, which 
abound to an enormous extent among our patients. When I have had a 
scrofulous patient come before me, I have always been able to trace tiiis as 
one of the agents. I am not preprcd to state that other causes may not 
produce this disease, but I am prepared to state that I believe tliis is the 
greatest cause in our district. We find as accessories the want of personal 
cleanliness, badly chosen and badly cooked food, and defective clothing. 
My observation is very generally corroborative, however, of the view taken 
hf Monsieur Baudelocque, who in a treatise, " Observations sur les Mala- 
dies Scrofuleuse," states that the repeated respiration of the same atmos- 
phere is the cause of scrofula ; that if there be entirely pure air there may 
be bod food, bad clothing, and want of |>ersonal cleanliness, but that scrofu- 
lous disease cannot exist He gives such tacts as tlie following : 

" The development of scrofula is constantly preceded by the sojourn, 
more or less prolonged, in air which is not sufliciently freshened. This is 
the only cause which is always met with isolated, or united to circumstan- 
ces whose action is very secondary. Seeing that scrofula spares children 
bom of scrofulous or of syphilitic parents, and children of a lymphatic tem- 
perament, uncleanly, badly clothed, badly nourished, and brougiit up in a 
cold and humid country — seeing that it attacks children whose parents and 
grand-parents have always enjoyed the best of health, children— «f a san- 
guine, bilious or other temperament, placed, too, in the most advantageous 
ciicuimtanceB, as regards cleanliness, clothmg, and food, and brought up in 
Voi. I.— 29 
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the production of scrofula. 

** When it is seen, on the other hand, that this disease never attacks per- 
sons who pass their lives in the open air, ^d manifests itself always when 
they abide in an air which is badly renewed, and this, whatever niay be the 
extent of the other causes enumerated above, is it not evident that the non- 
renewment of the air is a neceFsary condition in the production of scrofulal 
— If this cause has not always been recognized and pointed out, that arises 
from the importance attached to secondary causes, which, having once per- 
ceived, inquiry has not been carried further. Invariably it will l^ found, on 
examination, that a truly scrofulous disease is caused by a vitiated air, and 
it is not always necessary that there should have been a prolonged staly in 
such an atmosphere. OHen a few hours each day is sufficient, and it is 
thus they may live in the most healthy country, pass the greater part of the 
day in the open air, and yet become scrofulous, because of sleeping in a 
confined place, where the air has not been renewed. This is the case with 
many shepherds. It is usual to attribute scrofula in their case to exposure 
to storms and atmospheric changes, and to humidity. But attention has not 
been paid to the circumstance that tliey pass the night in a confined 
hut, which they transport from place to place, and which guarantees them 
against humidity ; this hut has onlv a small door, which is closed when they 
enter, and remains also closed durmg the day ; six or eight hours passed 
dailv in a vitiated air, and which no draught ever renews, lb the true cause 
of their disease. I have spoken of the bad habit of sleeping with the head 
under the clothes, and the insalubrity of the classes where a number 
of children arc assembled together. The repetition of these circumstances 
is oflen sufficient cause of scrofula, although tliey may last but for a few 
hours a-day." 

He gives the following instances : 

" At three leagues from Amiens lies the village of Oresmeaux ; it is sit- 
uated in a vast plain, open on every side, and elevated more than 1(10 feet 
above the neighbouring valleys. About (50 years ago, most of tlie houses 
were built of clay, and had no windows; they were lighted by one or two 
panes of glass fixed in the wall : none of the floors, sometimes many feet 
oelow the level of the street, were paved. The ceilings were low — the 
greater part of the inhabitants were engaged in weaving. A few holes in 
Uie wall, and which were closed at will by means of a plank, scarcely per- 
mitted tlie air and light to penetrate into the workshop. Humidit)r was 
thought necessary to keep the threads fresh. Nearly all the inhabitants 
were seized with scrofula, and many families, continually ravaged by that 
malady, became extinct — their last members, as tliey write me, died rotten 
with scrofula, 

" A fire destroyed nearly a third of the village — the houses were rebuilt 
in a more salubrious manner, and by degrees scrofula became less common, 
and disappeared from that part Twenty years later another third of the 
village was also consumed — the same amelioration in building, with a like 
effect as to scrofula. The disease is now confined to the inhabitants of the 
older houses, which retain the same causes of insalubrity. I ought to add, 
that there is more wealth in tlie country, that the weaving of linen has been 
superseded by that of cotton, for which moisture would be hurtful, and dark- 
ness inconvenient, and that in consequence of the division of landed property, 
many of the peasants possess a little land which they cultivate between timesL 
But all these advantages are common to the quarter which has not been burnt 
with the two others, and in the meanwhile there is always scrofula in the first, 
and never in the others. The difference seems to me to be clearly referable 
to the difference in the habitations. If in the old quarter the number of 
the scrofulons is less considerable than formerly, it is neceasary to attribute 
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it to the circumstance of the inhahitants heing less sedentary, and their go- 
ing more often to the fields — ^the purity of the air respired during the £iy 
diminishes the noxious effects of that which is breathed during the night 

*' In this village exists a numerous &mily, which may furnish matter fbr 
instructive remarks on the cause of scrofula ; this &mily, very poor, live in 
a house with two rooms, dark, low, sunk below Uie ground, unpaved, con- 
structed of clay, where air and light can find no entrance save by two doors, 
of which the one opens upon the court and the other into the garden ; the 
second room is much worse lighted, and the external air is much more im- 
peded. The father is 47, hump-Wked, and of a weak constitution ; the 
mother is robust, (but she was bom of a scrofulous woman ;) they have had 
eight children, two died early, six are living ; the eldest, aged twenty, is 
dreEidfully afflicted with scrofula, of which his body bears many scars. From 
his birth till he was seven, he was healthy, but at that age an abscess form- 
ed near the angle of the lower jaw ; he was sent to school till 11 ; he was 
then placed in a cotton velvet manufactory ; various scrofulous abscesses 
soon broke out in the groins, thighs, towards the great trochanter, beneath 
the left clavicle, &c. A sister, aged 18^, presents unequivocal traces of 
rickets and scrofula; four others who are younnrcr enjoy good health. 
These six children have been brought up under very different atmospheric 
influences ; during the first years of his marriage the father was a weaver, 
and tlie afflicted eldest son scarcely quitted the house, and slept habitually 
with his parents. When he ceased to attend sc1kx>1, he was put to a seden- 
tary employment At a later period the father lefl the loom and became 
day-labourer — the mother tended pigs, and tho rliildren did not rest at home 
— out, from the time tlioy could walk, tho niotlier took tliem with her to the 
fields, or sent tlicm begging. 

" Here we have a scrofulous man — his wife, born of a scrofulous motlier, 
piving birtli to eight children, two of whom died young. Of the six yet 
living, four escaped entirely the scrofulous disease ; the eldest, on the con- 
trary, is heavily afflicted, and the second bears marks. 

" Whence the diflerence in the health of these children 1 They cannot 
allege the youthfulness of the parents at the moment of fecundation, be- 
cause tlie parents were 26 when they married ; nor the too great age, be- 
cause four children bom since are quite exempt from scrofula. There was 
somewhat less poverty in the first years of marriage than since; the eldest 
children were better nourished and better clothed. The boy, especially, has 
always been placed in more favourable conditions for nourishment and clean- 
liness than the others. Working very young in a cotton factory, and earn- 
ing a little money, he was better nourished and clothed, and afterwards, in 
consequence of sickness, he was the object of most care. Bad nourishment 
and want of cleanliness cannot, therefore, be here said to have caused the 
evil. Its true cause appears to me to reside rather in the difference of the 
atmospheric conditions m the midst of which these children have been ele- 
vated. The younger, constantly in the open air, breathing always a pure 
air, are very strong, and have never presented a trace of scrofula ; and yet 
they were badly nourished, badly clothed, and exposed to all weathers ; the 
elder, on the contrary, habitually shut up, plunged in a vitiated air, is deep- 
ly icrofuious — he was better nourished, better clothed than the others, and 
uways protected from atmospheric vicissitudes.'* 

In speaking of the hereditary descent of tlie disease, he says— 

** The cases I have stated appear to me to throw a broad light on the in- 
fla«ice which it exercises in the production of scrofula. Is it not remarka- 
ble that of eight children bom of such parents, one alone has been severely 
afflicted, and that, too, precisely the one who has been brought up under cir- 
comstances such as would have made it scrofulous had its parents never 
been so? This observation diminishes the importance generally attached 
to hereditary coostitutioii as a cause of scrofiila, and it shows besides that it 
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is possible to destroy the resulting predisposition, and to avoid the malady, 
and also by what means. 

** Facts prove that parties may be bom scrofulous ; but then the motherB 
must be scrofulous at the moment of conception, and during the greater 
part of her gestation live in the midst of circumstances which have excited 
and which support the disease. The materials that she furnishes to the 
8up{X)rt of the fa^tus should Iiave the same ejects on it as on her. It will be 
formed entirely, so to say, of scrofulous elements, and nine months are 
more than sufficient for the symptoms of scrofula to manifest themselves 
outwardly. 

" When the parents have ceased to be scrofulous, they can only transmit 
to their children a predisposition to the disease of which tJiey arc cured. 
That tills disease be developed, it is necessary that the children find theui- 
selvcs placed under the atmospheric condition of which I have spoken ; that 
they habitually respire an air whose principal constituents are altered. In 
consequence of their prcdis}X)sitiun to scrofula, it is true it will show itself 
more readily in their cose than in that of other children exposed to the same 
cause ; but the action of a vitiated air is always necessary to tlie develop- 
ment of the disease ; to withdraw from one is to avoid tlie other, whatever 
may be tlie hereditary predisposition.* 

" It is rather to the dis])osition of tlie places than to the substance em- 
ployed that scrofula ou^rht to be attributed. Professor Alibert has well ob- 
served, that the workmen employed at Aleude, in the fabricating of cadis, 
a kind of coarse woollen serge, are nearly till scrofulous ; but it should be 
observetl, that they prepare the wool witiiout oil, and tliat to work the easier 
they work in low and vaulted shops, where the air is soon altered, and is 
but slowly and with difficulty renewed. 

'* As to wool, I will mention a remarkable fact, communicated by Mons. 
Reguault. At Aubij^ny, a small town of tlie Department du Cher, scrofida, 
and le tcitrne favfusc, scrofulous eruption, are much spread among the 
working class, and to such a degree that it is often impossible to complete 
the number of soldiers for the annual conscription, la teigne faveuse bein?, 
as is known, a cause of exemption. The disease is generally observable 
among tlie woollen workmen ; but the greater part of the houses of business 
are very damp, lower than tlie grounds, imperfectly lighted by very small 
windows, never opened, or by panes fixed in tlie wall, the ceilings being 
low. The work-people seldom go out, except tor an hour or two in fine 
weatlier ; and during tlie night the re-unioii of all the family, in proportion 
as it is numerous, and tlie door closes more exactly, alters still ' more and 

* Mr. Baudclocque states, in reference to locality — " There arc countries where, 
independent of the mode of living of the inhabitants, scrofula is endemic This i^ 
owing to the locality. This is the case i^-ith villages built in the narrow gorges 
tbmietl by the a])proach of elevated mountains, as is seen in the Alps and Pyrenees, 
and espci'ially in those of the valley of the Rhone. The air respired habitually in 
these gorcfcs is afatpiani, humid, warm, and corrupt ; its renewal is very difficult 
Ordinarily this renewal can only be elTected by tlio displacement of the upper strata 
which arc continually aflfected by the winds. Occasionally the direction of die 
wind corresponds with the line of the gorge ; and then there is a more rapid and 
efiectual renewal. But there always remains a part which, being arrested by the 
bottom of the gorge, is, as it were, heaped back on itself momentarily compreaMd, 
but not disjjlnced, or therefore not renewed. 

^ " The renewal of the air is not so light a matter as is supposed. To eflect it, a 
simple communication is not sufficient, a mere contact of the external and internal 
air. It is not necessary that one or more currents exist to multiply that contact, and 
cause the pure air to evade that which is vitiated. I believe one of the principal 
offices of the winds is to maintain the uniform composition of this air by continii* 
oily agitating it, so as to mingle that which has loot a part of its oxygen with that 
which ia surcharged." 
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more quickly the air already vitiated. There is do need to suppose a spe- 
cial action of the wool to explain the frequency of scrofula ; it matters not 
what material is manufactured ; when the work-people are placed in the 
circumstances just mentioned, scrofiila will soon appear. 

" The ahove details 1 owe to M. Andrieuse, a young man fhll of zeal for 
science, whose father has practised medicine for forty years at Oresmcauz, 
in succession to his fatlier and his grandfather." 

The following case is related hy Baudelocque, on the authority of Dr. 
Blache, Doctor of the Central Bureau of the Hospitals. I cite it in illus- 
tration of cases of a somewhat similar character, which have fallen under 
my own observation, and in which I have been consulted both in London 
and the coimtry. 

*• A child living at Versailles, of the age of eight or nine years, was at- 
tacked with scroiula, and put under my iodine treatment At the end of 
about six montlis, the state of the child had not at all improved, notwith- 
standing scrupulous exactitude in the administration of the remedy. Dr. 
Blache was then consulted, to whom I had just communicated my ideas on 
the true cause of scrofula. In examining into the mode of livmg of the 
child. Dr. Bache learned that he passed the night in a very small room, and 
that he hod the bad habit of sleeping with liis head under the bed-clothes. 
He perceived that here laid the cause of want of success in the treatment 
He gave the most judicious advioc in this respect, and renewed the use of 
iodine. Scarcely a fortnight had passed before a very great amendment was 
perceptible in tlie disease ; this amelioration has continued, and now its 
health is completely re-establisiicd." 

Do your colleagues who have had equal experience with yourself coincide 
with you as to the causes of scrofula ? In all the conversation I have hod 
with them on the subject they do. Dr. Blakoly Brown, who has visited even 
more patients than myself, and who has read the statements I have submit- 
ted to tlie CommLssioners, confirms my remarks in all particulars. I ob- 
serve that Dr. Duncan, in his report on the sanatory condition of Liverpool, 
adopts similar views, and refers to tlie authority of Her Majesty's physi- 
cian. He says — 

** But the operation of these physical causes is not confined to the gener- 
ation or extension of fever. When acting witli a less degree of intem^ity, 
there may still be sufficient to alTect the general health ; and in fact,, they 
do deteriorate the health of those exposed to their influence, and call into 
action the latent germs of other diseases. It would be a waste of time to 
point out the way in wliich the general healtli is injured by the habitual re- 
spiration of contaminated air, hut there are one or two diseases whose exis- 
tence seems specially favoured by this circumstance, and to these alone I 
sliall call your attention. The first I shall notice is consumption. 

" It seems natural to expect that the organs with which the foreign gaser 
ous ingredients of the atmosphere come more immediately into contact, and 
whose blood-vessels they must enter on their piissage into the system, should 
feel in a distinctive manner their noxious influence ; and this ei priori ex- 
pectation is strengthened by observation both in man and animals, as well as 
by experiment on the latter. It has been observed that where individuals 
breathe habitually impure air, and are exposed to the otlier debilitating 
causes which must always influence, more or less, the inhabitants of dark, 
filthy, and ill-ventilated dwellings, scrofula — and consumption, as one of its 
forms — so very apt to be engendered, even where the hereditary predispo- 
sition to the disease may be absent Profbssor Alison, one of the highest 
authorities on this subject, remarks — * It is hardly possible to observe sepa- 
rately the eftect on the animal economy of deficiency of exercise and defi- 
ciency of fresh air, these two causes being very generally applied together, 
and often in connexion with imperfect nourishment But it is perfectly as- 
certained, on an extensive scale, in regard to the inhabitants of large and 
crowded cities, as compared with the rural population of the same climate^ 
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first, that their mortality is very much greater, especially in early life, and 
the probabUity of life very much less; luid, secondly, that of this great ear- 
ly mortality in large towns, a very large proportion is caused by scrofulous 
disease. And from these two facts it evidently follows, that deficiency of 
firesh air and of exercise are amon^ the most powerful and ttie most impor- 
tant, because often the most remediable, of the causes from which the scro- 
fulous diathesis arises.' "* 

The general climate, the cold, the damp, and the soil, were at first accu- 
sed of tlie excessive mortality amongst the animals in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, but it is now clearly ascertained that it principally arose from defec- 
tive ventilation. During the two years that I held an appointment at the 
College of Surgeons, I made a number of dissections of the animals which 
had died in the Zoological Gardens. I found that scrofula was by far the 
greatest cause of tlieir mortality. Whether the disease attacks the bones, 
the joints or tlie lungs, the diseases arc of a scrofulous ctiaracter. A few days 
ago, the fine linn which died there had a scrofulous afiection of the bones 
and joints of the paw. Since the dens have been properly ventilated, the 
previous complaints have much diminished; and it has been observed that 
the animals have become more ravenous, and that some have attacked and 
destroyed each other. 

But do you find the operation of this one cause — the atmospheric impuri- 
ty arising from overcrowding and defective ventilation — attended only by 
one fonii of disease ] The forms of scrofula I find are various : we have 
scrofulous affections of the eyes, called sore or inflamed eyes, which are 
very frequent ; scrofulous affections of the joints, called by the p<x)ple thena- 
selves absfcesses — the abscess being in the neignbourhood of the joint, and 
tliey have no idea that they communicate with tlie joint ; this disease fre- 
quently attacks the hii)-joint. The defective ventilation may be considered 
one great cause of all the diseases of the joints which we so frequently 
meet with, as well as of tlie diseases of the eye and the skin ; the diseases 
of the skin, herj)etic diseases, are called shingles, lepra, porrigo, or ring- 
worm. The disease of hydrocephalus, or water in the brain, so fatal to 
children, T find associated with symptoms of scrofula, and arises in abun- 
dance in these close rooms. I believe water in the brain, in the class of pa- 
tients whom I visit, to be almost wholly a scrofulous aflfection. 

The general depressing influences affect most injuriously the most sensi- 
tive or weakest organs. Besides the eye, the ear is, I believe, injuriously 
affected by them. Amongst other forms of disease, which T think ascriba- 
ble to the influence of vitiated air, is a large amount of what has not hith- 
erto been ascribed to it, namely, deafness. Li justification of tliis opinion, 
I may state that I have already made between 500 and 600 dissections of 
ears, with the view^ of determining the seat of this particular disease. One 
hundred and twenty of these cases 1 have submitted to tlie consideration of 
the profession in the twenty-sixth volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Trans- 
actions. The general effect observable is the tliickening of the membrane 
of the middle ear. This membrane is semi-transparent, and, beinp extreme- 
ly sensitive and delicate, is, I believe, injuriously affected by the contact 
with the vitiated air, and debilitated by it; inflammation and other diseases 
are induced by the access and pressure of cold air on leaving heated rooms 
to go out into the colder atmosphere. The delicate membrane of the ear, 
it is to be recollected, is longer exposed to the depressing infiueuce of the 
vitiated air than any other part of the body. On leaving a room the surface 
of the bo<ly is relieved from tlie contmued access of tlie vitiated air, whilst 
the quantity of vitiated air contained in tJie middle ear remains for a con- 
' siderahlc time, and is only slowly removed. The suspicion w^hich I had 
formed from the dissections, that the cause of deafness is dependent upon 



* Outlines of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, p. 194. 
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the contact of foul &ir, appears to me to be corroborated by the fiict, that at 
least double the number of children of the labouring classes are afibcted by 
ear-ache and deafness than children of ttie rich and better conditioned 
classes less exposed to the like influences. 

Have you observed any difference in the effects of medicine produced by 
diflerent states of overcrowding or different states of atmospheric impurity I 
In the crowded rooms, as a general rule, the diseases arc excessively difll- 
cult to manage. In the less crowded and more cleanly habitations the mor- 
tality is not so great ; diseases are less severe, and lost a shorter time, and 
do not leave behind them the same shocking effects on the system. When 
ventilation has been applidA to the rooms where it is needed, the patients 
have improved rapidly. 

Have you been led to recommend the introduction of ventilation as an ef- 
fectual and comparatively permanent remedy 1 Yes, I have. The publica- 
tion of the evidence contained in the Sanatory Report drew public atten- 
tion to the importance of the ventilation of the dwellings and worksliops. I 
adduced the facts there given (which coincided with my own observations) 
in a Report wliich led to the formation of a Committee of the Governors of 
tlie St. George's and St. James's Dispensary, and the establishment of a 
Samaritan Fund, in connexion with the charity, one object of w^Iiicli is to 
improve the ventilation of the apartments of sick patients. It w-as general- 
ly acknowledged by the Committee that ventilation was one of the most im- 
portant curative means. 

An instance is stated of tlic scrofula having broken out at the Norwood 
School in 1832. There were then 600 pupils there, amongst whom scrofu- 
la had broken out extensively, and great mortality had occurred, which was 
ascribed to bad and insufficient food. Tlie case was investigated by Dr. 
Arnott ; tlie food was proved to be most abundant and good, and defective 
ventilation, and consequent atmospheric impurity, was assigned as the 
cause. Ventilation was applied by his direction, the scrofula soon afler dis- 
appeared, and 1100 children are now maintained in good health, where the 
600, before ventilation, were scrofulous and sickly. More recently, in some 
information given to Dr. Lyon Play fair by Mr. Fleming, surgeon, the lat- 
ter gentleman mentions the following case, which arose on the inspection of 
the state of schools with rcs]>ect to ventilation, which he almost everywhere 
found to be extremely defective : 

" On inspecting the Blue-coat boys at Manchester School, I observed a 
cutaneous eruption on the hands and arms ; and I have seen it since on the 
bodies of some of the boys. Three whom I examined looked delicate, and 
appeared to suffer from indigestion. On inc^uiry 1 found that this disease — 
I should call it scurvy — had prevailed some time ago to a more alarming 
extent, and that it was comparatively subdued. The first relief they ob- 
tained was from a change in diet, giving a portion of meat every day with 
beer, and more potatoes and less bread. 

•' I desired to be shown into the dormitories, where I saw large apertures 
had recently been made in the side walls near the ceiling. 

" I was inforuied that the object had been to improve the ventilation, and 
that tliey had to a great extent answered the purpose. Upon comparing 
dates, it seemed clear that the disease to which I have alluded, though re- 
lieved by change in diet, assumed a much milder form from tlie time of the 
alterations in the dormitories, and is now almost overcome." 

Have you, in the course of your own ohserv-ations, met witli similar 
collective cases 1 I have met with one case strikingly similar. A charity 
school in liondon contained 60 lioys and 60 girls, the a^es of whom were 
from 9 to 11 years. These children, togetlier with tlieir attendants, lived 
in an old and large house, tlie girls and female attendants sleeping on the 
second floor, and the boys on the attic floor. All the boys slept in one 
large room, having windows on each of two sides, and each boy had a sepa- 
rate bed. Scrofula in a greater or less degree always existed amongst these 
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children. In the year 1825, a project which for a long time had been en- 
tertained was carried out, viz., the erection of a separate hooaefor thebovs 
which consisted of five stories, each story consisting of one hirge and lofty 
roonu The basement was Uie dining-room ; tlie ground floor the school ; 
first floor, wash and store-room ; second and third floors being sleeping- 
rooms ; by til is arrangement the 60 boys were divided, and SO slept in eaick 
of the two rooms, which were large, well ventilated, and lofty. With this 
change in their sleeping apartments, &c., the boys took much more exercise 
in the opeti air. The result was that, in a short time, scrofula entirely dis- 
appeared from among the boys. Although the 60 girls, by the removal of 
the boys, gained a great deal of additional room, and although they walked 
out twice a-wcek, ^et among them, at the very period that the boys were 
getting well, scrotula was so prevalent that the attendance of the consulting 
physician and surgeon was required in addition to the ordinary medical o£ 
cer. The boys and girls were from the same class of the poor, and from 
tlie same localities; their food was quite alike. The girls did much labo- 
rious work as well as needle-work ; the boys did the domestic work of their 
own house, and were also employed in tailoring. 

William Augustus Guy, M. D., Professor of Forensic Medi- 
cine at King's College, and one of the physicians attached to 
the King's College Hospital, examined. 

I find that men who work in tlicir own rooms are less subject to consump- 
tion tlian those who work in company with many others in crowded work- 
shops. You think then that the apartments of the poor are more wholesome 
than their places of work ] Without doubt. The air of tlic poor man's 
apartuient, small and mean as it is, is much more wholesome than that of 
the greater part of the workshops of Loudon, and I should say, than the 
shops of the mctropolii*. 

And this ^eater liability to consumption you attribute to the want of pro- 
per ventilation 1 Yes. 

Do you attribute all the cases of consumption, which are not the result of 
strong iiercditary tendency, or which niny be said to be natural to the hu- 
man body, under even the most favourable circumstances, to deficient venti- 
lation 1 No. This I believe to be more fatal than all other causes put to- 
gether ; but habits of intemperance hold the next rank, and after them every 
cause which tends to debilitate the frame. Thus consumption is very fre- 
quent among the dissipated of botli sexes, [lie b-tates tliat about 36,0(H) deaths 
are attributable to consumption, and that about 5000 could be prevented.] 

What proportion of these unnecessary deaths are you inclined to attribute 
to the deficient vcntilntion of workshops J About one-sixth of the whole 
number. Then you attribute the remainder to the condition of the dwellings 
of the poor 1 Yes, and ])rincipally to d(?ficient ventilation. 

Dr. Duncan, Physician to the Liverpool Infirmary, examined. 

It would be a waste of time to point out tlie way in which the general 
health is injured by the habitual r(.'S])i ration of contaminated air, but tliere 
are one or two diseases whose existtMice seems specially fiivourcd by tliis 
circumstance, and to these alone I shall call your attention. The first I 
shall notice is consumption. 

It seems natural to expect that the organs with which the foreign gase- 
ous ingredients of tlie atmosphere come more immediately into contact, and 
whase blood-vessels tliey must enter on tlieir passage into the system, 8lu)uld 
feel in a distinctive manner their noxious infiuence ; and tiiis d priori ex- 
pectation is strengtliened by observation botli in man and animals, as well 
as by experiment on the latter. It has been observed that where individu- 
als breathe, habitually, impure air, and are exposed to the other dcbilitatingr 
causes which must always influence, more or less, the inhabitants of dark* 
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filthy, and ill-ventilated dwellings, scrofula — and consumption, as one of its 
fimns — is very apt to be engendered, even where the hereditary predisposition 
to the disease may be absent ProfoBsor Alison, one of the highest authori- 
ties on this subject, remarks : — " It is hardly possible to observe separately 
the effect on the animal economy of deficiency of exercise and deficiency 
of fresh air, these two causes being very generally applied togetlier, and 
often in connexion with imperfect nourishment. But it is perfectly ascer- 
tained, on an extensive scale, in reganl to the inhabitants of lar^^e and 
crowded cities, as compared with the rural population of tlic same climate ; 
first, that their mortality is very much greater, especially in early life, and 
the probability of life very much les» ; and, secondly, tliat of this great early 
mortality in Jarge towns, a very large pro|X)rtion is caused by scrofulous dis- 
ease. And from these two facts it evidently follows, tliat deficiency of fresh 
air and of exercise are among the most powerful and the most important, 
because oflen the most remedial, of the causes from which the scrofulous 
diatliesis arises."* Sir James Clark, who has written the best monograph 
on consumption in our language, regards " the respiration of a deteriorated 
atmosphere as one of the most powerful causes of tuberculous cachexia," 
(i. e., the constitutional aflection which precedes tlic appearance of con- 
sumption.) He says, "If nn infant born in perfect health, and cf the heal- 
thiest parents, be kept in claso rooms, in which free ventilation and cleanli- 
ness axe neglected, a few montlis will oflen suffice to induce tuberculous ca- 
chexia. There can be no doubt," he adds, " tliat the habitual respiration of 
the air of ill-ventilated and gloomy alloys in large towns, is a powerful 
means of augmenting the hereditary disposition to scrofula, ana even of 
inducing such a disposition dc novo. Children reared in the workhouses of 
this country, and in similar establishments abroad, almost all become scro- 
fulous, and tliis more, we believe, from the confined impure atmosphere in 
which they live, and the want of active exercise, than from defective nour- 
ishment"! The same distinguished physician has actually succeeded in 
inducing consumption in rabbits, by confining them in a cold, dark, damp, 
close situation, and supplying them with innutritions food. Monkeys pre- 
sent tJie same phenomenon in this country, whore they are oflen crowded 
together during the winter in a confined and heated atmosphere, and where 
true tubercular consumption commits more extensive ravages among them, 
than it docs even among tlie human race. It is known, also, that this ma- 
lady is very prevalent among tlie cows which supply milk to the inhabitants 
of some large towns, where they are immured during part of every year in 
dairies perfectly closed, and which, being too small for the number of ani- 
mals they contain, soon become filled with heated, vitiated air, for the remo- 
val of which no proper provision is made. This is remarkably the case with 
the cows belonging to the milkmen of Paris, which are annually carried off 
by consumption in considerable numbers. J A confirmation of the influence 
01 this cause is aflbnled by the exemption of the horse from consumption, 
althouf^h frequently placed in the same circumstances with the cows, but 
with mtervais of^^ exposure to fresh air and the enjoyment of exercise. 
Where a number of horses, however, are collected togetiier in ill-ventilated 
stables, tliey may become consumptive. Mr. Chadwick says, that a discov- 
ery of tliis kind " was only lately made as to the effect of defective ventila- 



'Ontlincs of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, p. 194. 

f Cyclop of Pract Mnlicine, iv. 320. 

i Rapport k M. le Prefct dc Police, enir la Pommcliere ou Phthisic Pulmonairc 
des Varhes Laiti^res de Paris et dcs Environe ; in Annates d'Hygicne, xi, 447. 
The Reporter says — ^ The only measure which the adminiKtration can take to di- 
minish the evil, is to direct the keepers to proWde very wide and very lofty stablet 
Ibr their cows, in order that they may contain the quantity of air neccflsazy lor the 
nqpintioo of the animals during a long space of time." (p. 453.) 
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tion on the cavalry horses, in some of the Government barracks in England 
— and it is stated that a saving of several thousand pounds per annum was 
efiected by an easy improvement of the ventilation of the barracks near the 
metropolis." (p. 11)4.) 

Before stating the proportion of deaths from consumption, in Liverpool, it 
will be proper to say a few words as to the nature of the effluvia arising 
from privies, cesspools, &c. The princiiml gas given out from these depo- 
sits is sulphuretted hydrogen, tlie most deadly of tlic gaseous poisons, two 
or tlirce cubic inches causing inritant death when injected into a vein, or 
into the chest, or beneath the skin of animals. A rabbit died in ten minutes 
after being enclosed in a bag containing sulphuretted hydrogen, although 
its head wqh Icfl free, so as to allow it to breathe the pure atmosphere. 
Nine quarts injected into the intestines of a horse, as a common clyster, kill- 
ed it in a minute ; and I have hoard it stated that it is difficult to keep horses 
in high condition in the immediate neighbourhood of large privies, where 
sulphuretted hydrogen is abundantly given out. Even when largely diluted 
with atnlO^)pheric air, it retains, in a great degree, its noxious properties. A 
dog was killed by being made to breathe a mixture of one part of this gas 
with 8()0 parts of common air; and air containing only l-15(J0th part of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen proves speedily fatal to small birds. If the principal 
mgrcdient of these emanations is capable of exerting such d€n?tructive 
agency, we should exjicct it to have shown its eflects occasionally on the 
men ein])loyc(l in clearing out the places where it accumulates. Various 
instances of this kind are on record, in some of which immediate deatli fol- 
lowed the incautious inhalation of the effluvia in a concentrated form; and 
in others, where the gasc^s were more diluted, the persons breathing them 
became faint, delirious, and insensible, or were attacked with convulsions, 
even where they ultimately recovered. The most remarkable examples 
of this kind have occurred in France, where the contents of the Fosses 
tTaisance are allowed to accumulate for a long period ; but it is not a great 
many years since four men fell victims to the poison while engaged in clear- 
ing out a privy near Brompton; and, still more recently, an accident of a 
similar nature hap{>ened at Clapham. Twenty-three children, belonging to 
a boarding-school at that place, were simultaneously attacked with violent 
irritation of tlie stomach and bowels, convulsive twitchings of the muscles, 
and excessive prostration of strength, and two of them died in about twen- 
ty-four hours. The symptoms were ascribed, by the medical attendants, to 
the inhalation of sulphuretted hydrogen from tlie contents of a foul cesspit, 
which had been scattered over a garilen adjoining the children's play-ground. 
Altribugh these effluvia are breathed by the inhabitants of our courts and 
back streets in a state, of course, of extreme dilution, we cannot suppose 
that they are on that account entirely harmless. What, in a concentrated 
form, is so very deadly, must, in a diluted state, be injurious to health. 

The influence of this, and of Uie other unfavourable conditions of the re- 
sidences of the working classes will, of course, be felt most readily and 
most severely by those of feeble constitutions, where the powers of nature 
are unable to wage an unequal war with such a numerous cohort of morbific 
agencies. Infancy, in particular, will fall an easy victim. The records of 
foundling-hospitals, work-Iiouses, and other public institutions, abundantly 
show the especially injurious influence of impure air during the periods of 
infancy and childhood. One way in which it increases the mortality of in- 
fants is by inducing convulsions, in consequence of the peculiar irritability 
of the nervous system at tliat age. In a paper read before tlie Medical Sec- 
tion of the British Association, in 1834, it was stated, on the authority of 
the Registrar of the Lying-in-IIospital of Dublin, that in 1781, owiii^ to the 
impurity of the air in the wards, ** every sixth child died within nine dayn 
after birth, of convulsive disease ; and that after means of thorough venti- 
lation had been adopted, the mortality of infimts in the five succeedin^^ 
years was reduced to nearly one in twenty.** Dr. Andrew Combe, in his 
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Treatise on the Management of In&ncy, quotes an equally striking instance 
from Mr. Maclean^s account of his visit to St Kilda, in the 1838. ** After 
remarking that the population of St Kilda is diminishing rather than in- 
creasing, Mr. Maclean states that this unusual result is partly owing to the 
prevalence of epidemics, but chiefiv to the excessive mortality which is at 
all times ^oing on in infancy. * Eight out of every ten children, he 'says, 'die 
between uie eighth and twelfth davs of their existence !^ On perusing this 
statement, the reader will naturally be disposed to wonder what poisonous 

Suality can affect the air or soil of St Kilda, to cause such| a tremendous 
estruction of life, and will infer that here, at least, tliere must be some 
powerfully deleterious influence at work, wliich human means cannot suc- 
cessfully cope with. So far, however, from this being the case, Mr. Mac- 
lean expressly states, that ' the air of the island is good, and the water ex- 
cellent;' tliat * tliere is no visible defect on the part of^ Nature ;' and that, 
on the contrary, ' tlie ^eat, if not the only cause is the filth amidst which 
they live, and the noxious effluvia which pervades their houses.' In proof 
of this he refers to the clergyman, who lives exactly as those around him 
do, in every respect, except as regards the condition of his house, and who 
has a family of four children, the whole of whom are well and healtliy ; 
whereas, according to the average mortality around him, at least three out 
of tlie four would nave been dead wiUiin the first fortnight. When it is 
added, that the huts of the natives are small, low-roofed, and without win- 
dows, and are used, during winter, as stores for the collection of manure, 
which is carefully laid out u])on the floor and trodden under foot till it accu- 
mulates to the depth of several feet, the reader will not hesitate to concur 
in opinion with Mr. Maclean, and admit tliat lind the clergyman's children 
been subjected to the same mismanagement as those of the other islanders, 
the probability is, that not one of them would have survived." (p. 15.) A 
nissafe to the same effect may be quoted from Mr. Chad wick's Report 
Speaking of work-houses, schools, &c., he says, (p. 119,J — " Since the at- 
tention of medical men has been sufficiently directed to the subje-ct, the ex- 
planation has become complete of many de])lorable cases of general ill- 
health and mortality in such places, attributed at first to deficiency or bad 
quality of food, or to any cause but the true one — want of ventilation. A 
striking illustration of tJiis was afforded in the case of a large school for 
children, during the years 18.'^6 and 18.37, as recorded in the second volume 
of the Poor Law Rt»ports. Such general failure of health, and such mor- 
tality, had occurred among the children as to attract public notice, and the 
animadversions of many medical men and others who visited the schools; 
but by most the evil was attributed chiefly to faulty nourishment ; and it 
was only after the more complete examination made by the direction of the 
Board, tliat the diet was found to be unusually good, but the ventilation very 
imperfect Suitable changes were then made, and now, in the same space 
where 700 children were by illness awakening extensive sympathy, 1100 
now enjoy excellent health. [To be Continued,] 



Art. IX. — JVotices, 

We have been obliged to postpone several articles which 
had been prepared for the present number of this Journal, as 
well as notices of the following : 

1. Report of the Inspectors of the Western Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania, for the year 1844, with the accompanying doc- 
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uments ; wc will make some remarks on this very interesting 

Report in our next number, 

2. The American Journal of Insanity, edited by the officers 
of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, 1845. 

3. Report of the Visiters, Trustees and Superintendent of 
the New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane, 1845. 

4. A Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, by 
J. Ray, M. D., Superintendent of the Maine Insane Hospital. 
Second Edition, with additions. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor & 
Co., 1844, p. 400. 

5. The Sanitary Condition of the labouring population of 
New York, with suggestions for its improvement ; by John H. 
Griscom, M. D. New York, 1845 : p. 58 octavo. 

6. Twentieth Annual Report of the Board of Managers of 
the Prison Disciphno Society. Boston: 1845. The Reports 
published in the name of this Society, should be styled " Mr. 
Dwiglil's notions respecting prisons, &c., published at the ex- 
pense of his patrons." We are glad to perceive that the res- 
pectable gentlemen who compose this Society, have at length 
refused to sanction the acceptance of Mr. Dwight's mis-state- 
ments, and have directed an inquiry to be made into their alle- 
ged misrepresentations, and that his Report should lie on the 
table. 

7. "Memorial soliciting a State Hospital for the Insane, sub- 
mitted to the Legislature of New Jersey, Jan. 23, 1845, by D. 
L. Dix." This interesting and able document will be noticed 
in our next number. We inform our readers, with much plea- 
sure, that the Legislature of our sister State have determined 
to erect an Asylum in the neighbourhood of Trenton. A site 
has been purchased by the Executive Commissioners, for 
810,500. The etforts of this zealous philanthropist, in conjunction 
with those of numerous benevolent citizens, who have been la- 
bouring in this good cause for many years, in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania,* will, we trust, be now crowned w^ith success. 

Several tables intended to exhibit the mortality in various 
prisons, are omitted in this number, in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining access to the library of " the Society for 
alleviating the miseries of Public Prisons." 

* In the introductory remarks to the Pennsylvania Memorial, we inadvo^ 
tently stated that $12,000 were required for a site— it should be 910^0001 ^ 
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Article L — What is to be done. 

We propose, under the present caption, to lay before our 
readers, in a connected form, a few suggestions which appear 
to us to require a place in this Journal. To some persons "we 
may seem to be stringing together the common places of our 
subject, to be uttering superfluous cautions, and to be oflering 
advice which they have long regarded as understood and adopt- 
ed. Should such be the case, we have only to say that we 
write after diligent observation of our circumstances; and that 
however trite any remark may be pronounced, we have not 
ventured it without satisfactory evidence of its propriety. In- 
deed the guiding thought with us has been, that the exposition 
of generalities has not ceased to be necessary, even amongst 
those persons who have long devoted their time and exertions 
to the foundation and improvement of prisons — whose tried 
zeal and experience might at first view seem to render it pre- 
sumptuous to recall the elements of their favourite subject. It 
is true, (to take for example the strongest case, that of our own 
State,) that after much discussion, years of preparation, stren- 
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tious opposition, and careful inquiry, a system has been adopted 
which is now maturing in a practical form. It is also true, that 
during the existence of our Penitentiary, some of our best minds 
stimulated by the most untiring benevolence have been fixed upon 
theu'orAin^aspectsof thenewplan; and confirmation, illustration, 
and discovery have signalized each year of experience. The ex- 
emplification here afforded, has attracted the notice of philanthro- 
pists of other States ; — even the science of Europe has drawn 
from the fountains of the West ; and friends and opponents are 
asking us for statistics and methodized details. Why then re- 
cur to principles long since settled : why fill up pages with 
anything else than facts and tables 7 

We have many reasons for so doing, and by the presentation 
of these, we are not without hope of exciting, should we not 
ourselves furnish, useful reflections. It is not to be forgotten, 
that the number of those who are active in the good work is 
small ; that however they may progress in knowledge of wants 
and means in the reformation of prisons, they are too few to 
carry out unaided the plans which may grow out of their be- 
nevolent studies. The public are to be called on, the general 
judgment enlightened, and the force of popular will aroused 
and directed, through the machinery of legislation, to the desir- 
ed results. It is a frequent fallacy in common speech to con- 
found the product of a few minds with that of national effort; 
and we believe that practically this vulgar error infects the 
habits (of course we cannot say the speculations,) even of men 
of education and research. The consequence is that, while in 
theory the advancement is both obvious and great, in the public 
application there is an embarrassment, much of which might 
be anticipated and prevented, were the exertions to prepare the 
community in any reasonable degree proportioned to the elu- 
borations of the closet There is something in the very nature 
of minute investigation which tends to disqualify most indi- 
viduals from looking abroad to find the places of attachment — 
the points at which the connections by which the political 
power is to be obtained and communicated — are to be deter- 
mined. Isolated establishments are cogitated, harmonious 
and accordant with principles assumed; but they are establish- 
ments for the support of which no conclusions have been drawn 
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from any well-directed survey of social conditions. The or- 
ganization seems perfect, but is it fitted for its scheme of life, 
for the element into which it is immediately to be plunged 1 
We are using, indeed, an extreme illustration, but it is with the 
purpose of rendering easily appreciable what we are convinced 
exists in a qualified form. The triumphs of the Pennsylvanian 
Penitentiary System exclude the idea that the leaders of our 
reformation were wholly inattentive to the present topic; yet 
we are satisfied, from intercourse with the best friends of refor- 
mation, and from an examination of publications abroad, that our 
word of caution is not impertinent nor unseasonable ; that we 
shall be rendering a service to the cause if we add a single 
impulse towards the regular discipline of the public mind — the 
firm planting of the steps by which only it can be elevated to 
the required field of view. There are many exigencies yet to 
arise, in which, for the completion of plans already digested, it 
will be found necessary to appeal to a judgment, a feeling, of 
which the friends of reform must be the creators. The edifice 
has not been erected by the survey of the ground, and the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone. The exultations of a just pride in the 
hour of success over difficulties which had been proclaimed in- 
surmountable, must not blind us to the fact that we have only 
commenced our work. As we shall presently see, the motives 
for a systematic attack upon the sluggishness, the opinions, the 
habits of society are by no means exhausted ; and it behooves 
us to go beyond a concession of the fact, a quiet acquiescence 
as in an evident truth, or an increased devotion to our statistics 
and our plans. It must be among our chief objects now to 
operate in the dissemination of those views which, although 
trite to some of us, must hereafter unlock the avenues to public 
confidence and the resources of the State. Tabular statistics, 
official reports, political and physiological technicalities will 
not accomplish such things ; nor will the authority of accred- 
ited investigators prove to be weight enough for the lever of re- 
form. A single journal represents at its birth-place the system 
of separate labour, — q, journal which, by a conventional Hiber- 
nicism, is issued quarterly. It is to contain information for 
those who are already convinced ; confutation for well educat-* 
ed persons who are convinced on the wrong side ; scientifio 
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discussions for statesmen, legislators, professional men abroad 
who are copying our example, or improving by our experience; 
but who or what is to dilute and convey to the vulgar digestion 
the strong food thus prepared for more capable recipients? 
Who will undertake the journalizing in its original sense ; will 
descend daily to the ascertainment of those feeble objections 
which control the mass ; will first enlighten himself as to popu- 
lar reasonings, and then meet trivial opponents on their own 
ground ? We readily grant that all public instruction on great 
questions descends in slow and minute rivulets from the elevated 
reservoir of science; but it does not thence follow, that it is 
enough to await the natural gravitation which shall at some 
day bring the needed element in contact with the roots of 
opinion. It is our duty to apply all our art to facilitate the 
flow, lest, when we think our hopes about to be realized, we see 
only a soil indurated and impervious, over which the waters 
from above glide without fertilizing. 

In those departments of science which may be cultivated in 
the closet or laboratory, or the inductions of which may be 
carried on by individuals at their own expense, or that of a 
few enlightened patrons, the same considerations cannot be 
advanced which meet us at the threshold of our researches 
into penal jurisprudence. A man may gather the threads of 
the earth's history, or even cuhivate the highest analytical 
methods, with no other object than the gratification of curi- 
osity, or the pleasure of mental exercise. But we have before 
us a present practical object, the realization of which depends 
on the community, not on ourselves alone. We say firmly, that 
our friends must study and discipline that community, with 
foresight of our wants, wuth discreet use of means, and without 
delay. 

Not only have our friends to perform a special duty towards 
the community, but they have to work out a solution of 
difl[iculties which beset them as leaders. Varieties of tem- 
per, of jurisprudential conclusions, of metaphysical hypothe- 
ses, both intellectual and moral, have occasioned various es- 
timates, not only of the details of discipline, but of its object& 
On the one hand we have men of an extreme pbilanthropy» 
who would take up blood-stained offenders like rick childreOf 
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and nurse them with maternal tenderness into convalescence^ 
who can see nothing except suiTering misguided humanity, and 
who shrink from the infliction of severity, as though the pun- 
ishment were about to recoil in multiplied strokes upon them- 
selves. The subjects of this amiable excess think of the re- 
formation of convicts, but are seldom found contemplating the 
relations of the penal code to persons never convicted. The 
protection of society by preventive terrors, has less attraction 
for them than the restoration of fallen members ; and their in- 
fluence is ever on the side of mildness, increase of comforts, 
in short of whatever could make the cells of a penitentiary 
what we should like to see our labourers' dwellings outside of 
its walls, secure abodes of instruction, sympathy, personal com- 
fort, and (we had almost said) contentment. Again, we have 
men whose regards are fixed upon the administration of ssAu" 
idLTy puniskmentf who think less of the individual, and more of 
the community, who are willing to temper somewhat the daily 
routine of prison discipline, yet who never lose sight of the rod 
of justice; men whose standard may be here expressed in the 
language of one of like mood who wrote energetically for 
prison reform in England: "There must be a great deal of 
solitude, coarse food, a dress of shame, hard, incessant, irksome, 
eternal labour, a planned and regulated and unrelenting ex- 
clusion of happiness and comfort." Between these extremes 
we believe the ^* juste milieu" is yet to be fixed. The oppor- 
tunities for observation have been too narrow, and of too short 
continuance, for the final adjustment of so delicate a problem 
as that which contemplates the combination of a proper quan- 
tity of benevolence towards the individual, with the necessary 
severity for social purposes. This problem, then, we especial- 
ly commend to our friends in Pennsylvania. The grand prin- 
ciple of separate labour has been established beyond the fear of 
comparison with any rivals ; but let us be no less wary how 
we bend it to serve an exaggerated love of kind, than we should 
be to prevent its distortion for accommodation to a perverse 
machinery of terror. The warning is not idle. It is well known 
that the report of every year is inspected for an account of the 
tone of administration. The official visiters carry with them 
10 the cells their respective bias, and they come away with 
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fresh stores of illustration and example. The jrampters of leg* 
islation are moulded from period to period, and it is surely not 
going too far to say, that " crede experto" is in the mouth of 
many a voter in our legislative hall. Let it be impressed then 
upon our minds, that in the details of our system we are con- 
ducting an experiment ; and thank heaven we are not making 
our essay alone. Europe is engaged in the work, aided by our 
previous demonstrations ; and we rejoice in the prospect of so 
wide-spread an interest in what nearly concerns our successt 
It is our peculiar good fortune, that in no known circumstances 
could the desired relation be as conveniently and safely sought 
as under our own plan, and while we expect a corroboration 
of our principle, we may also look for a reflection of light upon 
the details of its reduction to practice. Meantime, let us re- 
frain from hasty conclusions, from precipitate controversy with 
friend or adversary upon unsettled branches of discipline, and 
from incautious announcements of opinion upon topics which 
experience has nowhere determined. 

In this connection we beg leave to mention two other ex- 
tremes which we have noticed amongst our co-labourers ; an 
expectation of too much, an expectation of too little, — an excess, 
and a defect of confidence in the capabilities of our penitentiary 
system. This diflerence in no way afiects the adherence of 
any to the general plan, of which each year brings increased 
fruit to reward and encourage co-operation. Yet a diver- 
sity in this respect tends on either hand to retard the per- 
fection of the system in its minutios. One class not pausing to 
consider the disadvantages which must accompany every at- 
tempt to educate by the instnimentality of a prison, and the 
special interferences which embarrass a system in its infancy, 
and the absence of that gradation of penitentiary houses on 
which so much depends, rush forward to the work as though 
one or two establishments of this kind were sufficient to reform 
a State. The fluctuation of the causes of crime, the imperfect 
development of the methods chosen for their restraint are over- 
looked in the haste for fruition ; and a zeal which, if " accord- 
ing to knowledge" might be eminently productive of good, 
yields in the end disappointment, mortification, distrust. The 
other class are more fortunate as respects themselves ; but as 
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they never raise their eyes to the highest mark, their arrows 
fisdl short of their proper aim. They conceive not of the pos- 
sibilities which cheer the thoughts of men of larger views, and 
which grow into probabilities, and then into facts under the 
exertions which they awakened. From such, we can never 
receive that patient microscopic investigation, and that daily 
correction of minor details which are needed now, and will be 
needed, we trust, over a wider space hereafter. To the men of 
both classes, the true state of the case must be exhibited, by 
some of tho^c who have made a wiser estimate of things, that 
all our available force may be directed upon the slow^ but firm 
(because natural) course of events. Let us " learn to labour 
and to wait." 

Occasion has already been taken, in a former number of this 
Journal, to notice the seeming, perhaps real, negligence of our 
friends, with respect to the defence of our system against the 
misrepresentations of ignorant, and, we are sorry to say, of 
some uncandid opponents. The remarks now made have had 
reference, not so much to the merits of rival systems as to the 
development of our own — not to the introduction of our plan, 
but to the preparation of the community for its extension and 
completion where already established. We have by no means 
intended to convey the idea that any large portion of our sup- 
porters have fallen into the extremes which have been men- 
tioned ; but in a work in which the loss of a single experienced 
and active operative tells on a wide space, and in which there 
is so much to require and to cheer the exertions of every friend 
of prison reform, we have felt it to be a duty to advert to some 
evils incident to all public enterprises, and which are in no re- 
spect peculiar, unless in degree, to penitentiary institutions. 
We have done it more willingly, because it has never been our 
lot to witness any great undertaking, requiring much time for 
its perfection, with respect to which there has not resulted loss 
by reason of narrow or extravagant expectations on the part 
of some of its early promoters ; and we have done it more 
confidently, because we are now so well founded for a super- 
structure of minute discipline, that even our warmest adversa- 
ries are not likely to mistake an exhortation to our friends for 
an expression of doubt as to the issue. 

Turning from ^ the prominent agents of reform to the com- 
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munity at large, we must be struck with the apathy which yet 
prevails in all countries in /regard to the welfare of persons 
convicted of crime. It is easy to collect evid^ence of activity 
amongst governments — amongst the well informed, whose 
attention has been directed to the subject — amongst some 
humane persons of every class ; and to Pennsylvanians the 
conclusion is highly flattering : but we repeat, that the mass 
of men arc apathetic, or in a state of feeling even more unfa- 
vourable than coldness, to the plans of philanthropy. Persons 
who visit prisons at short intervals of time — who have singled 
them out as objects of frequent contemplation, and who have 
put their own shoulder to the work of improvement, lose sight 
of the interesting fact, that while their thoughts are full of 
materials gathered in the course of years, and of speculative 
results to which their hopes are directed, their fellows never 
so much as look at a penitentiary with any intelligent compre- 
hension of its relations to society. What is worse, there lin- 
gers in our midst no inconsiderable remnant of the spirit 
which, in former days, covered the claims of humanity with a 
heap of fetters, and stifled the appeals of a common nature in 
the depths of loathsome dungeons. It ought not to be disguised 
that, notwithstanding the actual melioration of prisons which 
has been efiected within the last three quarters of a century, 
there has not been produced, in the most civilized nations, that 
change in the estimate of social obligations which would be 
correspondent with the general character of the age, and the 
special fruits of well-directed benevolence. But we prefer to 
aJIow a party interested to speak in behalf of himself and his 
class ; and, therefore, we quote from an Essay, written by a 
convict in the Eastern Penitentiary, who was sentenced to five 
years' imprisonment, and who has served, we believe, a little 
more than half his period. The MS. has been prepared by 
him during his confinement, and was handed to us when on a 
visit to the prison.* We shall give the words of the writer : 

* This person has tried both the separate and the social labour epAemSf 
and has made an intelligent use of his opportunities m a comparison of the 
effects of the two upon such prisoners as came within his observation — him* 
self included. Both the manner and matter of his statements are remark* 
aUe ; and we may refer to him again. 
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** Among the many irrational and absurd notions entertained 
relative to the habits, propensities and * peculiar logic* of cri- 
minals in prison, there is one so prominent that it may not im- 
properly be considered as the parent of all others, and, as such, 
It requires to be noted. Whenever an individual has been de- 
prived of his civil rights by process of law, there seems to be 
an opinion that he is, at the same time, divested of all the 
qualities, attributes and feelings of the human species. A dense 
medium intervenes, which so obscures the mental perception, 
that he is practically considered and treated as if he had been 
converted into a being of another order. This opinion is not 
confined to the ignorant and unthinking. Men in high places 
have not hesitated to avow that prisoners are little better than 
brutes." 



Now let us place by the side of this statement an extract 
from one of a series of letters written by a person who is re- 
commended as " a physician attending medical and surgical 
lectures in the capital of France," — published lately in a re- 
spectable newspaper in one of our Atlantic cities — and noivhere 
censured for the character of their comments. We ask our 
readers to determine whether the temper of the extract, en- 
dorsed, as it has been, by silent re-print in other journals, is 
not, whatever the age or character of the writer, some indica- 
tion of the truth of our present position. 



" I do not acknowledge myself under any obligation to incur 
the trouble, expense and risk of chaining a wild beast of a man 
to keep him from preying on his fellow men. The virtuous 
portion of the community is not bound, and sometimes is not 
able to waste the fruits of its hard and honest labour in build- 
ing penitentiaries in which the worthless, aye, and still danger- 
ous existence of a demon may be carefully prolonged, and his 
body clothed and fed— often much better than the poor who 
are taxed to pay for it — till the culprit shall be pardoned by an 
impotent or corrupt executive, to vex the country again with 
his murders and conflagrations, or till a natural death shall do 
for the people what they had not the firmness to do for them- 
selves — rid them of an enormous and perilous burden, not im- 
posed by any dictate of natural law." 

Attributing all that is proper to the just intervention of the 
humane, we go still further than the general assertion above 
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made, and we say, openly, that we have found amongst 
men of the most liberal education, who would be as ready as 
others to boast of the pre-eminence of Pennsylvania in prison 
reform, a habitual feeling towards convicts akin, at least, to 
that of the physician whose " exceedingly interesting letter** 
we have cited. Here, then, is a work in every way worthy of 
attention. Let the resources of some of our friends be espe- 
cially directed to the correction of this vicious slate of public 
feeling ; for the building of model prisons, under an act of le- 
gislature, is not conclusive evidence of general enlightenment 
and moral sanity, nor will it suffice to ensure these where de- 
ficient. 

In this respect it will appear judicious to purge from our 
phraseology many forms of speech and modes of illustration 
which are in harmony with the vulgar tone. Where reliance 
must be fixed upon a constant benevolence, the common use of 
words is not to be overlooked. " Fit etiam ut verba vim svam 
super intellectum retorqueant et rejlectant.'* It is an unpromis- 
ing effort to enlist public sympathy and aid in behalf of convict 
felons, which thus paints the proposed objects of study and re- 
lief; "Les crimes sont la maladie end6mique de tout corps 
social ; les prisonniers en sont Ics dejections ; les prisons en sont 
I'exutoire. Cost dans les d<^jeclions du malade que le m^decin 
cherchc h reconnaitre les signes pathologiques de son ^tat de 
sante," &c.* Take another example from the same writer, who 
thus expresses his intention to inquire into the causes of crime; 
" Nous ferons souvent volte-face a leurs murailles, et, debout 
sur leur seuil, et le dos tournfe centre leur porte, nous examine- 
rous aver soin d'oQ proviennent les ruisseaux immondes et 
sanglants qui coulent en sens-divers a nos pieds, avant d'analy- 
ser leurs elements impurs dans le cloaque commun od tous 
viennent se confondre et se perdre," &c.t These filthy, dis- 
gusting figures are poor representatives of the philanthropy 
which recognizes man, though covered with the soiled vest- 
ments of crime, and which yearns to clothe him in his appro- 
priate garment of moral purity, to receive him at the table of 
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Christian brotherhood, and to nourish him with the fruits of 
kindness and knowledge. They confirm the popular feeling, 
and should be at once and forever excluded from the pages of 
our friends. We must omit no means, however small, to im- 
press upon society the true aspect of the case. Our convict, 
(we make no apology for these quotations,) after referring to 
the frequent instances of reformation out of prison amongst 
" persons notorious for licentiousness, debauchery, and unblush- 
ing profanity," adds, " These things are familiar to everybody, 
and the only comment necessary is, that prisoners belong to the 
same great family. They were taken from the community of 
which they once formed a part. They have the same general 
feelings, they are influenced by the same general principles, 
and acted upon by the same motives as all other men." " The 
inflictionof punishment, without a reference to some higher ob- 
ject than the gratification of vindictive feeling, can only be con- 
sidered what it really is, as one of the lingering relics of bar- 
barism." This is the text which, now reiterated from a prison 
cell, has yet to be successfully preached to the great body of sO' 
ciety. We fear not a confounding of consciences. Christiani- 
ty has solved the enigma of human schools, and we may teach 
humanity to convicts, without rendering ourselves patrons of 
crime. Civilized justice is never vindictive; and again we 
urge that the common mind be taught to reconcile the seeming 
paradox which no longer perplexes the guides of reform. The 
extreme to which a few ardent philanthropists have tended, is 
not likely to be very soon the popular error ; and no better 
course can be taken with the people at large, than to indoctri- 
nate them correctly upon this subject. Amongst the various 
means suitable for this object, such expositions as that of Miss 
Dix, presented from time to time in relation to the history of pri- 
sons, not only in our own day and place, but in past time and 
other localities, will be found eminently useful. A judicious 
appeal to general sympathy, particularly in cases of sufler- 
mg in mass, will weaken, if it should not eradicate, the 
undue severity of society. Much may be done by indi- 
viduals through the daily press. We well remember the 
avidity with which numbers of our citizens seized upon the 
details of cruelties alleged to have been perpetrated in the 
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Eastern Penitentiary ; what comments were made upon the 
supposed atrocities, and how great an anxiety was evinced by 
the credulous to purge the stain from our prison sjrstem, and 
inflict exemplary punishment upon those who were believed to 
have abused their official powers. We say nothing now of the 
animadversions on the Reports of the Prison Discipline Society 
of Boston, their assumed facts, their concealment of the truth, 
and their propagation of unsustained charges. We allude only 
to the impression made upon some of our own citizens, by a few 
exaggerated rumours, which subsequent inquiry on the part of 
the legislature set at rest; and we say that in this example there 
is afforded encouragement to such as may be willing to under* 
take the preparation of the public mind for further progress. 
It shows that the habit of feeling towards convicts may be in- 
terrupted by special appeals; and for these, materials cannot be 
wanting in any State in which the best system of penitentiaries 
and auxiliary institutions has not been completed^ as well as 
adopted. A popular exposition of what can be done, with a 
comparative view of the actual state of things, the crime, the 
misery, the public loss resulting from imperfections, the con- 
tinuance of which is due to the neglects of society, will not fail 
to produce some fruit. It is in vain to offer conclusions and 
projects, before we have laid open the melancholy facts which 
constitute the premises and foundation of our reasoning and 
appeal. Let the elements of correct opinion, the motives of 
correct feeling be widely distributed, and the seed thus sown 
will not remain long without germinating. It is a part of the 
obligation resting upon the members of our prison society, to 
carry on this important work ; and we trust that they will not 
be satisfied with the mere establishment of a journal, the con- 
tents of which will seldom be fitted for popular use, the circu- 
lation of which must be comparatively restricted, and in which 
we can rarely employ as much space as we are now occupy- 
ing for the suggestion of popular topics. 

We must be pardoned for adding that much is yet to be 
done amongst the well-educated members of the community to 
fix the idea that penitentiaries belong to a class of establish- 
ments of which it is especially their business to think, and for 
which they are at least as much bound to act as for any other 
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public institutions. No one who narrowly observes the actual 
condition of the class in question, taking for example those in- 
dividuals with whom he is in habits of intercourse, can escape 
the inference, that in general they care nothing whatever about 
the subject Were a stranger to ask in England, or any one of the 
United States, who are the persons now actively engaged on be- 
half of prison reform ? to how many statesmen, legislators, pro- 
fessional men, wealthy and intelligent citizens would he be di- 
rected ? What proportion would the number bear to that of 
the crowds which throng the highways of politics and literature, 
of the sciences which gratify curiosity and confer distinction, 
of every enterprise, in short, except the one in question T Who 
speaks of prisons, who reads treatises, reports, any thing in re- 
lation to them T The momentary feelings produced by a sudden 
appeal, by the statement of a remarkable fact, by a special in- 
ference from those moral premises which all educated persons 
carry with them, must not be mistaken for an abiding interest. 
Listen to the conversation of our foremost citizens in their so- 
cial gatherings, inspect their libraries, trace their ordinary pur- 
suits, — none of these indicate the smallest amount of sustained 
interest in prisons. Can there be a stronger inducement offer- 
ed to our friends to commence a reform here ? What is to 
prevent the introduction of our books, our essays, our ideas in 
some reasonable proportion to others which are allowed to 
usurp the entire field ? 

Is the ground too confined ? Are our topics without attraction 
for men of science ? Are we so far advanced that what remains 
to be done may safely be confided to the official administrators 
of existing law, assisted, perhaps, by a few zealous disciples of 
Howard, already engaged? We promised to show further 
that the motives for a systematic attack upon social habits are 
not exhausted ; while accomplishing this we shall answer the 
inquiries now suggested. 

Our field is the world. No other speech need be uttered in 
reply, were the prisons of Pennsylvania perfect models of so- 
cial discipline for crime, were every minute provision made 
amongst us which can be required to prevent or to reform. 
We love to contrast the hearty propagandism of Christian 
philosophy with the esoteric character of the ancient, the 
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mere intellectual impulses of the modem profane. How beau- 
tifully the first was exemplified in the career of the philan- 
thropist, whose name we have above written! His gener- 
ous nature was roused by his own endurance of prison wrongs, 
to think and toil for the relief of others, expers mali miseris 
succurrere; and scarcely had he drawn the attention of his 
own government to the subject of reform, when we find him 
travelling to Holland, Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, even into Turkey, 
to sow, broadcast, the first seeds of improvement. He died 
on a journey to the Black Sea. His spirit must be made to 
animate us ; our views, like his, must comprehend all places 
where the walls of a prison stand, or the institutions for the 
prevention of crime and the reformation of the criminal need 
improvement 

But the prisons of PennsyLvania are not perfect models, nor 
is every minute provision made which is demanded. We have 
every variety of crime, committed by persons of all ages and 
classes of society, of diversified characters in all respects— 
some of them sane, some insane, some of them white, some 
black. There are more than fifty counties in the State ; our 
population is reported to have been nearly two millions at the 
last census. There exist two penitentiaries (at Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia,) with the same discipline, three County Prisons of 
which we need not be ashamed,* a House of Refuge for 
white children, partly dependent on private pecuniary aid, 
the average age of whose inmates is about fourteen years ; and 
we are about to have a State Hospital, founded by the legisla- 
ture, (to be paid for nevertheless in part by private subscription,) 
for insane paupers, insane rich persons, insane convicts^ which 
will accommodate 250 persons. If then we occupy ourselves 
with prisons alone, what period will elapse, what efibrts will 
be made, what changes and additions efiected, before we can 

* Philadelphia, Cheater and Dauphin. Of one prison Mih Diz says : " If it had 
been the deliberate purpose of the dtizena of AUeghanj county to eataUiah a adiool 
for the inculcation of vice and the obliteration of every virtue, I cannot conceive 
that any means they could haxe devised, would more certainly have secured these 
results, than those I found in foil operation in the jail last August'* See page 836 
of the third number of this JoumaL 
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be said to possess a complete prison system ? The limits of 
this article will not admit of detail upon this subject, which 
will be touched in a future number. Those conversant with it ^ 
know that were there a good prison in every county, we should 
have prepared only the skeleton of a system. Suppose it other- 
wise, grant that when we have established good prisons we 
have accomplished our work ; how much is to be done besides 
the erection of the buildings ! To say nothing of the advanta- 
ges of enlightened experience in the correction of the simple 
internal police of our edifices, in acquiring data respecting the 
warming, lighting, ventilating of cells, the food and other ne- 
cessaries of the inmates, the details of expense and profit, &c., 
the actual irifluence of imprisonment upon the convicts, as well as 
upon society is to be determined, by means of an induction which 
can be prosecuted only after the establishment of our peniten- 
tiaries. Every year of administration is an experiment ; the 
average result of a series of years is to be regarded as experi- 
mental, and from period to period the information thus obtained 
is to be applied to the improvement of existing establishments, 
and of plans for those yet to be founded. Apart from the 
physical framework of the system, the main duty of those who 
have the supervision and control of our prisons is to study, in a 
particular relation, the physiology and pathology of mind in the 
subjects committed by our courts. This study is not to be gene- 
ral — a repetition of theories, and a superficial classification of 
phases ; but a careful, minute, scientific inspection of individual 
cases with reference to condition, causes, remedies, and what- 
ever else may throw light upon the objects of prison discipline. 
The investigation is to be made under the qualifications of na- 
tional origin, age, education, and all other important sources of 
character, and must be directed to every leading faculty and 
susceptibility of the incarcerated. Consider, then, the degree 
of success which attends moral discipline in the most favour- 
able circumstances, when the best persuasives, the strongest 
restraints, the most appropriate incentives are oflTered daily 
from childhood to maturity ; and contrast with the advantages 
of this kind the powerful causes which have been at work upon 
convicts from the cradle, to develop the worst tendencies of 
human nature, the short period during which the discipline of 
a prison can be applied, and the risks which await every liber- 
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ated prisoner; and what conclusion will be reached with re- 
spect to the probable result of our elSbrts to amend public of- 
fenders t Is it not at least evident that the exigences of our 
own State alone are likely to afford us sufficient employment 
for some time to come? 

Yet even this is a narrow view of the case. Prisons are 
like curative prescriptions — they come after the disease is 
seated. If we survey society from another point than the one 
at which the majority of citizens contemplate its moral phe- 
nomena, we shall find reason to distrust the soundness of pre- 
valent notions in many additional particulars. Assuming that 
good morals are the only security of our social fabric, we can 
easily generalize the probabilities of safety, as far as peniten- 
tiaries are concerned. We see immorality everywhere diffused 
— intermingled with the thoughts and conduct of all classes of 
men, and only varying in degree. Here and there it is blacker 
in hue ; and, at intervals, we perceive it rising into violent con- 
flict with the laws which regulate the harmony of society. 
In these cases the supervisors of public affairs interpose and 
remove the offending portions from contact with the mass to 
whose interests they had proved too adverse for longer tolera- 
tion. But there is no cessation of the evil. The principles in 
which it originated are not eradicated. The few violent off- 
spring have been cut off, but others are speedily pushed for- 
ward by an irresistible force of circumstances. What now is 
the suggestion of every reflecting mind ? It is, that prisons 
^ constitute only a small part of the means by which crime is to ' 
i^be removed — that the prevention of offences — the permanent 
reformation of offenders, must depend upon our checking the 
inducements to the commission of immoral acts, not upon the 
seclusion of the perpetrators ; that the sources of social immo- 
rality must be reached and purified. Thus we have opened 
, the extensive field of education, considered as a preventive of 
J crime — not the education which, by sharpening the intellect 
and accumulating the materials of contrivance, furnishes the 
machinery by w^hich evil passions may the better work out 
their unhappy results, but that which trains the whole man to 
a conformity with the laws of God and the obligations of hu- 
man society. Have we accomplished all our work in Penn* 
sylvania ? 
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Inasmuch as education implies restraint — and adults, no less 
than youth, require the chords of public censure and chastise- 
ment to guard them from lapse into crime, have we ascertained 
that our penalties are judiciously selected — have we made the 
best use of experience in determining the kind and quantity of 
punishment to be affixed to each offence against the laws? 
The difficulties incident to the gradation of a penal code are 
not the least of the impediments which retard the advance of 
criminal jurisprudence. They vary with the circumstances 
of each body politic — with internal differences of social rela- 
tions — in short, with all the numerous diversifications of social 
order. Have we adjusted our scale so well that it needs no 
further attention on our part ? 

But a penal code is a dead letter without living administra- 
tors. Of the judiciary, upon whose prudent application of the 
numerous degrees of punishment so much depends, we would 
speak with becoming respect. We can appreciate the difficul- 
ties of their position, and have seen reason to congratulate our 
country upon the ability and sincerity which we have witnessed 
in the accommodation of our penal code to the exigences of 
the present state of penitentiary provisions. But it requires 
only a short acquaintance with our calendar to discover that 
we have not yet reached that certainty and steadiness in the 
admeasuring of punishment by sentence which are requisite 
for the equalization of similar cases, the most fair and effica- 
cious administration of our penal law, and the reasonable sa- 
tisfaction of the friends of reform. A careful comparison of 
cases, from year to year, by the official visiters of our prisons, 
would conduce much to the enlightenment of judicial minds, 
and would relieve the bench from an embarrassment which 
now evidently renders the exercise of its criminal function ir- 
regular — insufficient — oppressive. 

In this connection we are reminded of the executive branch 
of the government, whose intervention before and after the 
conviction of offenders presents a subject for grave considera- 
tion. What have we yet done upon the subject of police ? It 
is not necessary to advert to such breaches of the public peace 
as have occurred of late years in Philadelphia, and are now 
disturbing the quiet of our sister state, New York. The inef- 

8l» 
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ficiency demonstrated by these open excesses of numbers is 
not that to which we have reference ; but the more expensive 
defect of general arrangements for the daily, hourly, preven- 
tion of ordinary crime, and the detection, arrest and safe cus- 
tody of criminals. One step has lately been made towards 
the settlement of a proper system, but it has been a very short 
one. In this respect the public mind is in an unsound condi- 
tion. The institutions of the country have led to an extreme 
sensitiveness, of which selfish politicians have availed them- 
selves for personal ends, to retard any thorough improvement. 
Our penitentiaries will occasion unnecessary cost to the State, 
as long as this department of the government shall remain un- 
perfected. Who will undertake the proper investigations- 
conduct the required attack upon popular prejudice — present a 
plan in accordance with the wants of the times and the prison 
system which we have adopted? 

We have said nothing yet of Houses of Correction for the 
young, as constituting one of the many subjects which await 
the benevolent industry of our friends. The fact that the Re- 
fuge, near Philadelphia, is, in part, sustained by private con- 
tributions, and that we have none for coloured children, would 
be sufficient to furnish motive for an appeal to the liberality 
and personal offices of our readers. More than this ground, 
however, lies open to observation. That there exist no inter- 
mediate establishments between our Refuge and the county 
prisons, and that the average age of the children admitted to 
the Refuge is at least fourteen years, are other facts which 
show the incompleteness of our present provisions. 

Again: The relation between the distribution of property, 
the opportunities and inducements for labour, and the perpe- 
tration of crimes, is so intimate, that without a rational estimate 
of all of them we fail to comprehend justly the possibilities 
and duties peculiar to each. The essays to which inequalities 
in the old world have given birth are not based upon any sur- 
vey of our society — our institutions ; nor is experience there a 
sure criterion of the tendency of things with us. Has any one 
prepared a complete view of our poor laws in respect to our 
penal code ? Have we even as much as an essay towards an 
exposition of the influence and want of influence of our pauper 
establishments, considered with reference to any comprehensive 
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theory of general discipline in Pennsylvania ? We would not 
be understood as suggesting the compilation or invention of 
wide theories of social order — ^premature as such things must 
be after less than a century of progress— of progress so slow, so 
confined, that its precise direction is not yet accurately fixed. 
Now is the period of observation — of well-founded and very 
cautious hypothesis— of new developments, and of statistics. 
Will any of our readers give themselves to this branch of our 
work? 

Were we to take up, successively, the topics which have 
been mentioned, and proceed, analytically, to their various sub- 
divisions, an entire number of our Journal might be filled with 
reference to each one of them, by bare outlines of wants and 
methods. What conclusion, for example, can now be drawn 
with certainty respecting the mortality of our prisons? A 
comparison may be instituted with other places of confinement 
for convicts, and every additional year's observation may be 
collated with that of preceding ones. But we take our first 
averages from society in mass — our special estimates are 
drawn from the persons collected in our cells. Whoever re- 
flects a moment upon the want of parallelism for any purpose 
of exact comparison, will be satisfied that great research has 
yet to be made into the peculiar influences of the different 
modes of life in each of the many classes into which society 
is particularly divided in this respect, before we can advance 
far towards the scientific precision which should be our ulti- 
mate object. The progress of inquiry will reveal new — un- 
suspected occasions of doubt — openings for investigation of 
neglected or unknown elements of opinion, and thus a long 
period will be passed ere we shall cover the whole ground by 
initiatory processes. In a former number it was shown that 
there is pressing upon us, at this moment, a problem in relation 
to our coloured population, the greater mortality of which, in 
prisons, was exhibited in detail. When shall we have that in- 
formation of the per centage of deaths amongst blacks out of 
doors which we need to complete our penitentiary estimate ? 
Is there no one to continue the yearly abstracts commenced 
by Mr. Paul — to ascertain the sources of such errors as are 
now apparent — to apply such correctives as may be possible T 
There is already suflicient reason for gratulation in the com- 
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parison of the mortality of blacks in our establishments with 
that of prisons on the Auburn plan — the encouragement to la- 
bour is clear. Will no one, without delay, set himself apart 
for the furtherance of so interesting a portion of our enter- 
prise? 

There are contributions to be made from various sciences, 
which have independent routes of progress, the investigations 
of which are conducted without special regard to the wants of 
prison discipline. It would be a work of some magnitude to 
collect the accidental rays emitted in the course of disconnect- 
ed researches, and concentrate them upon our peculiar field. 
We need, however, the results of a system of investigations 
undertaken on our account, and with minute subordination to 
the exigencies of our own designs. Consider, by way of illus- 
tration, the single head of insanity. After all the discoveries 
— all the valuable physiological treatises — all the discussions 
by medico-legal writers, where is there a complete connected 
exposition of those aspects and relations of insanity, which are 
comprehended within the limits of our own obligation, as pro- 
fessed labourers in prison reform ? In Pennsylvania we have 
not even ascertained the proportion of insane persons to the 
population at large ; the classification and value of differential 
circumstances need not therefore be mentioned as untouched. 
The facts which lie scattered in medical books and periodicals 
are not, as they ought to be, arranged together far our pur- 
poses. Why need we particularize ? There is no regular lite- 
rature upon the subject of prisons. Here and there a book— 
a few periodicals — an occasional essay, such are the evidences 
of industrious application to the subject, if we except the offi- 
cial reports from wardens, governors, inspectors and physi- 
cians, which ought to be chiefly framed as contributions to 
statistics. 

The very methods of inquiry have need of particular care 
at the present time. Let us not forget that the improvements 
to be effected by the next generation, cannot be based upon 
any data except such as shall be transmitted by the persons 
now living. The theories of each age are fed by the products 
of its predecessors, and the amount and kind of these will be 
governed by the greater or less degree of skill employed in 
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their development It is especially needful, therefore, that in 
respect to those particulars which are to fix opinion hereafter, 
we secure, as far as possible, the requisite evidence. Look, 
for instance, at our stereotype items for reports — at the head 
of " Education,'* which never fails to appear in its place as 
though some important end were reached in the philosophy of 
prisons, by the publication of what is covered by the standing 
title. What is covered by it? The fact that some prisoners 
could read and write, and some could do one or neither of 
these things. If facts of this sort are to be used for any defi- 
nite purpose, we should have that purpose generally under- 
stood, and the information in question duly appropriated ac- 
cording to the actual design. As the matter stands, if the 
statistics afibrded by our own reports be assumed as conclu- 
sive, the result will be somewhat curious. By the latest, from 
the Eastern Penitentiary, we have of those convicts who could 
read and write, .... 946 

Read only, . . - . 447 

Neither write nor read, ... 624 

by which it is clear that reading and writing, together, are 
more than twice as favourable to crime as reading alone ; but 
that inability to do either, is, upon the whole, more dangerous 
to society than reading, although not nearly as pernicious as a 
combination of the latter with writing ! Is it not a proof of 
the infancy of research, that such details compose the entire 
amount of information respecting education furnished to the 
public in our official reports 1 There are two present evils 
which accompany the existing practice, which are of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant us in urging some new course. The 
first is, that we are induced thereby to neglect what ought to 
be executed — the collection and arrangement of the evidence 
afifbrded by our prisons of the influence of various kinds of 
education (this term being accepted in its proper sense) in the 
production, encouragement or prevention of crime — of the cir- 
cumstances resulting from our social condition, which consti- 
tute, in part or in whole, the agents in education, and such 
general facts respecting the mental functions as may be es- 
tablished by our inductions in this quarter. The other evil is 
a retarding of that universal zeal for the instruction of our citi- 
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zens, without which the 8y«tem of public instruction will never 

yield all the fruit of which it is capable. We have, more than 

once, in different parts of the country, heard ignorant parents 

object to a school-tax, to any urgent encouragement of 

schools, upon the ground, that education does not tend to make 

a man a better citizen or member of a family ; and there is a 

distrust upon this subject, which is evinced in many persons 

not ignorant, by an indifference to the general diffusion of 

knowledge by common schools. The objection here taken is 

not to the ascertainment of the extent to which the ability to 

read or write, or both, exists amongst convicts ; but to the 

sluggishness which allows details such as have been quoted to 

be scattered abroad as the sole indications yielded by the 

opportunities of a penitentiary. We would rouse our friends 

to see the wide field which awaits their examination, and to 

which they should forthwith betake themselves with the spirit 

of earnest labour. 

While adverting to the collection of facts there is suggested 
a want common to every department of our enterprise ; it is 
that of an enlightened public sentiment upon the subject of sta- 
tistics. Dependent as we must be upon general co-operation 
for many of the materials of our estimates, it seems too clear 
for any reasoning, that we should see carefully that the com- 
munity be prepared for our reception when we make applica- 
tion for facts. All of our citizens should be convinced that it 
is one of the social duties to aid in this way the studies of the 
scientific few. The officers to whom we are frequently com- 
pelled to resort for information are taken bom the body of 
citizens without special incentives to bestow attention beyond 
what is required by the terms of their compact and the nature 
of their functions ; and, certainly in a large number of cases, 
without intelligent appreciation of the importance of their po- 
sition as commanding some of the gateways of philosophy. 
It will be no easy achievement to effect a change in this res- 
pect — to indoctrinate the nation with just principles of thought, 
and to bring all minds to a ready co-operation. The imper- 
fections of our late federal census, due amongst other things to 
the indifference — even the hostility of many citizens, as well as 
to the blundering of census-takers, will serve for illustration 
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and proof of the justice of our remarks. No accurate conclu- 
sions can be made, while the very premises are thus obscured 
and confounded. The number of insane persons in the United 
States reported to government, when compared with the num- 
ber as summed up from documents returned by state officials, 
is inconsistent to a degree which would be ludicrous, were it 
not productive of so grave inconveniences. 

Thus far we have spoken as though our system were the 
only one with which we have concern, and as though our citi- 
zens were all familiar with its distinctive features. The truth 
is otherwise in both particulars. The explanation of the sepa- 
rate-labour system, to the members of our own nation, is not 
finished. The effi>rts of certain leading champions of the 
Auburn plan, have been directed to the propagation of an 
opinion which we would, if possible, believe to have been 
sincerely entertained by them, viz. that the cardinal princi- 
ple with us, ''is solitude, and not separation from contami- 
nating influences or causes in any respect unfavourable to 
reform in and out of the cells." The necessary employment 
of the words "solitude" and "solitary" has been made the 
occasion of numerous perversions, and irrelevant deductions 
from settled doctrines touching the morale of convicts. Am- 
biguous phrases used by the friends of reform in Pennsylva- 
nia, before a cell of our penitentiary had been constructed, 
have been made the exponents of the actual working of our 
plans ; and the denials and protestations and invitations of our 
officers, and of the members of the Prison Society, have been 
treated as the ffimsy artifices of conscious error. The pecu- 
liarities of our system, as compared with others, must be clearly 
set forth, not merely in our Journal and official reports, but by 
every firiend of the Pennsylvanian plan within his own sphere 
of influence. Pains must be taken to secure an acquaintance 
with at least the outline, in order that none may be at a loss to 
distinguish and to understand. We are satisfied that, even in 
our midst, there are more than a few intelligent persons to 
whom such information would be new. In other States of the 
Union the need is more obvious ; and we have no hesitation in 
•urging our friends afresh to the performance of the duty here 
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again suggested. We are sure of support and imitation if we 
can be fairly and freely heard. 

Before concluding, it seems proper to mention two pressing 
wants which are incident to every mode of imprisonment, and 
to which attention must be given while we are striving for the 
perfection of our general plans. Reference will be made to 
both of them hereafter, but we prefer to notice them in the 
present connexion. The first is that of a suitable provision 
for the religious instruction of convicts, by which we mean 
such a provision as will ensure all the requisite ministrations, 
without a sacrifice of domestic duty on the part of the instruc- 
tor. The second is that of a more complete system of super- 
intendence and assistance, with respect to discharged convicts. 
A liberal offer, we understand, was made at a late meeting of 
the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons ; but it rests upon the contingency of other contribu- 
tions. What is required, is a permanent fund and a well-di- 
gested method of supervision and disbursement Much has 
been accomplished by the members of the society, but both 
resources and mode of distribution require settlement upon a 
more regular and permanent basis. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the immediate intervention of the benevolent to supply 
these wants. The imperfections which remain to be corrected 
in the entire system of penitentiary establishments, may be 
rendered less productive of evil by a careful attention to the 
instruction of the convicts, and their protection from the tempt- 
ations to lapse after discharge ; and it is to be hoped that this 
opportunity to mitigate the mischiefs incident to the delay of 
complete institutions, will not be neglected. 

We might add a summary of those voluntary offices which 
tend to the prevention of crime by private aid and encourage- 
ment — those inquests of misfortune which seek tottering virtue 
before the determining idea has come to fix a criminal bias — 
that spirit of humane enterprise which is ever on a voyage of 
discovery to explore the sources of individual aberration, and 
which is too oflen thwarted and substituted by the love of gain: 
but we have already exceeded our intended number of pages. 
We trust that this cursory view of trhat is to be done will not 
prove fruitless. 
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Art. II. — Modem inprovements in the Constructianf VentUa* 
lion and Warming of buildings for the Insane. 

UiTDER the above title there is furnished, in the American 
Journal of Insanity of July last, an interesting abstract of the 
result of Dr. Bell's inquiries into the condition of asylums for 
the insane. 

The editors state what may be known to many of our read- 
ers, that a fund exceeding % 130,000 was secured last season 
for the purpose of establishing an institution at Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

" A portion of this ($30,000) was the legacy of a distinguish- 
ed philanthropist, Mr. Brown. Cyrus Butler, Esq., gave 
$40,000, in view of which liberal contribution the institution 
was at once decided to bear his name ; and the remaining por- 
tion was derived from smaller subscriptions of public bodies 
and private individuals. After the organization of a Board of 
Trustees, and under a very liberal and appropriate legislative 
charter, a tract of land, consisting of about l:tO acres, two or 
three miles from the city of Providence, was purchased." 

With the permission of the trustees of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Dr. Bell, the well known physician of the 
M'Lean Asylum, was sent on a mission to Europe, with a view 
to such improvements as might be suggested by his observa- 
tion of asylums abroad. 

" Dr. Bell sailed early in January last for London ; after ex- 
amining the various public and private metropolitan asylums, 
and the larger public ones to the south, he passed over to the 
continent — remained a fortnight at Paris and its vicinity, and 
thence through Belgium, intending to visit the institutions on 
the Rhine. Receiving, however, such information as led him 
to the opinion, that his short stay would not be most profitably 
expended in that direction, he returned to England and visited 
a very considerable proportion of the most recent and best 
asylums in Great Britain. Amongst those, to which, as the 
most perfect and best designed, he gave the most particular 
attention, were the Surry, Northampton, Leicester, Notting- 
ham, Lincoln, Wakefield, the two at York, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh and Belfast. Many of the earlier and unimproved asy- 
lums were visited during the first part of his absence, but so 
little was found to remunerate him for the loss of time, that he 

Vol. I.— 32 
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devoted more of his attention afterwards to the details of such 
recently constructed edifices as were acknowledged to contain 
the most recent improvements." 

It is not to be supposed that the commissioners entrusted 
with the erection of the Pennsylvania State Lunatic Asylum, 
authorized at the last session of our legislature, will be inatten- 
tive to the information brought from abroad by so capable an 
observer as Dr. BelL For the satisfaction of our readers, 
many of whom may not have seen that gentleman's report, we 
shall notice his principal topics. In the outset we beg leave to 
quote a passage which, we trust, will receive illustration in the 
wise conduct of our fellow citizens. After a summary of the 
defects of the older class of institutions in Great Britain — their 
injudicious location, — the height of the buildings, — the long 
wings with corridors between two ranges of rooms, — the im- 
perfect lighting and inspection, — the defects in heating, venti- 
lation, &c., he says : 

*' In contrasting these with a later era of insane hospitals in 
Great Britain, and the same thing is true under a different form 
of change on the continent, the first great difference which 
strikes the eye, is the much greater spaciousness of the recent 
edifices, and the higher degree of external and interior finish 
and completeness. This illustrates strongly the prevalence of 
a principle, which I found every where recognized, and de- 
clared as the practical fruit of much of the experience of the 
institutions, which were brought into existence during the ior 
terest following the Parliamentary inquiry thirty years since. 
This principle is, that there is no such thing as a just and pro- 
per curative or ameliorating treatment of the insane in cheaply 
constructed and cheaply managed institutions ; that the measure 
of expense of common paupers never should be regarded in pro- 
viding for the insane ; that a better class of almshouses may be 
carried on for receiving lunatics, and dignified with the name of 
asylums or hospitals, unih some degree of apparent success, but 
to do the greatest amount of good to the insane, the mind of the 
tax-paying community must be trained to understand and admit 
the necessity of expensive arrangements, and that if it is worth 
while to have any institutions beyond these receptacles in which 
the most patients, or rather tfie most sufferers, can be crowded 
together at the lea^t charge, it is worth while to establish such as 
ivili accomplish all of cure or relief which is practicable^* * * # 
'' The general tone of feeling and action in England was such 
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as to render it certain that the days of cheap provision for the 
insane had passed away, after an experience of thirty years 
since hospitals were generally established." 

Oar act of Assembly provides for the purchase of a tract of 
not less than one hundred acres within ten miles of Harris- 
bm'g ; which will afford ample scope for any reasonable en- 
largement of plan. The advantages of spacious buildings 
lead, in the report of Dr. B., to a consideration of the principle 
of " associated dormitories," which diminishes the necessity of 
so great an extension of the edifice as would be otherwise re- 
quired for the accommodation of patients in conformity with 
the latest views of treatment. But this is so important a sub- 
ject, that we prefer to quote fully that part of the abstract 
which relates to it. 

" It will be manifest that an immense economy of space and 
first cost will be saved by this system, unless there are objec- 
tions to it which should prevent its adoption. A reference to 
the report of the Metropolitan Commissioners on Lunacy, (a 
work of wonderful sagacity and practical wisdom on all points 
touching the practical treatment of the insane,) and the vari- 
ous Asylum Reports which I communicate to you, will show 
that this system has been most generally adopted and approved 
of in Great Britain, as a mode of accommodating a large pro- 

Cortion of patients, advantageous, on many accounts, ofvastly 
igher importance than mere economy. I beg leave to call 
your attention to the abundant testimony, on this point, con- 
tained in the documents referred to. 

" In examining this really most important point in construc- 
tion, with the heads of all the institutions I visited, I was sur- 
prised to find an almost entire concurrence of opinion, that in 
the best plan for an institution, whether for rich or poor, old or 
recent, males or females, it was expedient to have a large part 
accommodated in associated dormitories. Most of these gen- 
tlemen were familiar with both systems, as the idea formerly 
was in England, as it has been with us, that an institution 
should have a room for each inmate. 

" With respect to the exact proportion between the numbers 
to be placed in associated, or in single dormitories, there was 
some diversity of judgment While some would have no sin- 
gle rooms, except for such as we term lodge patients, others 
would prefer to have one-half, or one-third, of the beds in sin- 
gle rooms. In a single instance, only, was a larger proportion 
of aingle rooms recommended. At the new and splendid Mom- 
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ingside Asylum, near Edinburgh, it will be seen, by the plan, 
that there are but six single rooms for 350 pauper patients. 
At Leicester and the York Asylums, I found common dormi- 
tories, just made by removing partitions of small rooms ; at 
Lincoln the upper galleries had been discontinued, as such, and 
were used as common dormitories. 

" The difficulties which will, perhaps, at once suggest them- 
selves, that patients in this proximity to each other, would pre- 
vent sleep, or otherwise annoy each other, were not found to 
exist in practice, the care taken in selecting subjects, and in 
means for a pure air and a thorough inspection, appeared to 
overcome any trouble from such sources. I was further in- 
formed that it was deemed a great privation to sleep in a soli- 
tary room by those who had been inmates of the associated 
dormitory; that suicidal cases were much more easily and 
safely managed ; that the presence of others had a happy ef- 
fect in curbing and controlling those propensities to maniacal 
habits, tearing clothes, breaking ^lass, filthiness, and especially 
masturbation, which it is well known patients often govern 
during the day, when others are about them, but give an un- 
restrained vent to during the solitary hours of the night. It 
was also represented as peculiarly favourable to the timid and 
apprehensive, who were quiet and contented when in society, 
but sleepless and wretched when left alone in darkness and so- 
litude. 

" The greater facility of a perfect ventilation in those large 
dormitories, as compared with small cells, was obvious, and, 
under the modem or exhaustive system of ventilation, hereafter 
to be described, I believe it practicable to maintain a pure at- 
mosphere with any number of sleepers. 

" I am able to see nothing in the social habits or customs of 
the English, which would render any conclusions drawn from 
their experience inapplicable with us. 

" The entire experience of these visitations, corroborated by 
a trial of a year's duration at the M*Lean Asylum, commenced 
from necessity, not choice, have convinced me that it is the 
true system, when carried to a proper extent, and that one- 
half of the patients may be as well arranged, as to light, in- 
spection ana ventilation, as in any other way." 

Upon heating Dr. B. appears to have reached a decided 
opinion in favour of steam. Of the hot-air furnace he says : 

'' It is a method, at the present time, universally in use with 
us, and as universally abandoned in Great Britain, in this class 
of institutions. I did not meet with it, in mv visit, although it 
had just been superseded at several places by more approved 
methods." 
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He objects that the air, when hot, is injured in its vital rela* 
tions by contact with iron — that if delivered near the floor it 
is exposed to contamination by patients — if high enough to 
avoid this difficulty, there will not be a proper difiusion and 
exchange ; and he thinks that ** it will be a happy day for our 
institutions when the last piece of the thousand invention^^and 
improvements for keeping air in contact with hot iron shall be 
turned into the old junk shop." * * * " Indeed it has been 
scarcely my luck to find in any building, for any purpose, a 
hot-air furnace which does not, occasionally, deliver more or 
less impalpable dust and ashes or smoke, as well as the empy- 
reumatic odour of burnt particles." 

" The value of such an atmosphere as that derived from 
steam and hot-water apparatus, and an exhaustive system of 
ventilation, was wonderfully demonstrated to me in comparing 
the intellectually active and cheerful countenances, the vigor- 
ous circulation, the aspect of good condition of inmates of a 
modern system, with the listless, apathetic, irritable indolence 
of those within the older places of detention. Although long 
impressed with the general hygienic importance of a pure at- 
mosphere, at a proper temperature, upon the general health 
and prospects of life of the insane, I never before fully real- 
ized its connection with their mental and moral condition. In 
melancholy, despondent subjects, it will be found, I think, that 
such an atmosphere is almost essential in the winter, where the 
open air must be more or less denied to them." 

It is not to be inferred, we presume, that Dr. Bell attributes 
all this improvement to the change from hot air to steam ; but 
the relative importance of the mode of heating is unquestiona- 
bly great. Of the steam and hot-water methods he makes three 
classes. To the first, by steam under high pressure^ he objects, 
that it is unsafe — that it violates an essential principle in heal- 
thy warming, viz., that large quantities of air should be intro- 
duced, in a moderately warm state, instead of small quantities 
intensely heated — that the metallic interference, before men- 
tioned, exists to some extent — that the apparatus is too expen- 
sive — that the temperature, at different points, varies so much 
as to defy calculation, and that the air necessary to ventilation 
is admitted from the outside, in a cold state, in which its ad- 
mixture with warm air is not readily effected. He suggests a 

32* 
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mode of obviating some of these objections, but adds, '< I saw 
little or nothing in this apparatus which would lead me to re- 
commend its use in hospitals for the insane." 

To the second, the mild hot-water apparatus, in which the 
temperature does not exceed 212 degrees, he is more favoura- 
bly inclined ; the only objection mentioned by him is ** the slow 
manner in which the heating up must be effected, almost ne- 
cessarily involving the necessity of a fire being maintained 
during the night." 

Of the third, he thus expresses himself: 

<< The modes of distributing steam to obtain its heating 
power, are essentially those of not water. As its temperature 
is higher than hot water can be maintained in any apparatus, 
less radiating surface is requisite. The extent of tubular sur- 
face could not, probably, be determined by any previous calcu- 
lations, as it would be naturally influenced by the quantity of 
air that would be drawn from any particular gallery to keep a 
perfectly pure atmosphere. If the generating boiler was of 
due size, the repeated additions of separate ranges of iron pipe 
within the air-flue would enable the maximum supply to oe 
experimentally reached ; and, as these ranges woula be con- 
nected only by receiving at one extremity, the branches of a 
common steam-pipe, the admission of steam into more or less 
of them could be regulated in accordance with the tempera- 
ture, and the ventilation required. 

" My own convictions are altogether in favour of steam, 
managed in this manner, as a means of warming an insane 
asylum. Generated and applied solely to this end, it might not 
be so economical as the hot-air furnace, but as forming one of 
the uses of a boiler, designed also to furnish steam for lifting 
water, cooking, washing, drying clothes, as I shall explain 
hereafter, I am inclined to believe it would be found not 
objectionable even in point of economy. Regarding the much 
higher hygienic quality of the air thus produced, f confess I 
regard some such mode as indispensable." 

The relationship between heating and ventilation is so in- 
timate, not merely with reference to considerations of eco- 
nomy, but in determining architectural arrangements, that it is 
scarcely possible to enter at large upon the one without care- 
ful regard to the other. The remarks of Dr. Bell upon venti- 
lation are enforced by his opportunities abroad, of which he 
availed himself with the advantages of previous experience 
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and research; and we should be glad to connect his conclu- 
sions here with his opinions just quoted. Want of space, how- 
ever, would compel us to a postponement of this portion of his 
report, were we not induced by other motives to refer it to the 
articles on ventilation appearing in this Journal. We proceed, 
therefore, to our final extract, which contains an outline of the 
building plans recommended. The extent to which our State 
Hospital shall be controlled in its design by the three-fold purpose 
contemplated by the Legislature, will, we trust, be determined 
after a patient and thorough comparison of the best principles 
of classification heretofore propounded in the institutions of 
this country and Europe. 

" In digesting a plan for the * Butler Hospital' from my some- 
what copious supply of materials, (having been so fortunate 
as to obtain copies of the unpublished plans of a number of the 
best and most recent institutions,) I have been compelled to 
adopt the conclusion that, for our countrv and climate, a right 
line, with projections at right angles, ana at the centre, is the 
most convenient form. My opinion formerly was much in fa- 
vour of separate buildings for the difierent sexes, and for the 
ofl[icers Und offices of the household. There are certainly ad- 
vantages in such a separation, but overruled by reasons of 
convenience and economy ; particularly where it is designed 
to introduce the modern system of heating and ventilation. A 
most serious objection to the common quadrangular form, that 
patients from different sides are placed opposite and in view^ 
each other, is obviated by the plan of having the kitchen and 
its appendages and the chapel over it, project between the two 
wings. 

"Both of the plans I offer, are based on this outline, and are 
intended to have two stories only, except at the centre house, 
and at the enlarged extremities, which are carried up another 
story, to constitute large and airy * associated dormitories.* 
In each, the accommodations for the worst class of patients 
are in the rear of the return wings, separated by doors and a 
gallery, from the others, but not detached from them. — The 
expediency of having this class of inmates thus provided for, 
or placed in buildings entirely detached, has been a point much 
discussed by practical men. The better opinion appears to me 
to be, that, in a small institution, the occasional disturbance to 
others from this class properly separated in the building is a 
less evil than their removal from the immediate observation of 
the head of an institution, as they, beyond any other class, re- 
quire the most direct surveillance. 
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** In both these plang, I have calculated for about one hun- 
dred and thirty patients, equally of both sexes ; about one-sixth 
are intended to be provided with apartments larger and more 
elegant than are required for those who do not pay a remune- 
rating price. 

" When the institution is filled, about one-half would be 
lodged in the ' associated dormitories/ which, with the galle- 
ries are to be inspected from the attendants' rooms. There 
are to be six classes of each sex ; a first and second class of 
high paying patients, divided according to the manifestations 
of disease ; two galleries of common quiet cases, with associ- 
ated dormitories attached for a part; a gallery for troublesome 
and demented, the latter having an associated dormitory, and 
one for the vociferous and furious. An entire separation in 
going out and coming in, and at all times, is provided for these 
resq^ective divisions by separate stair-cases. No. I, of these 
designs will be found to be compounded essentially of the plans 

of the Northampton and Maidstone Asylums. 

******* 

" No. II, is the ground-floor of an edifice, the elevation of 
which is intended to be in the Elizabethian or Tudor Gothic 
style of architecture. The general idea of the exterior is taken 
from one of the buildings of the Royal Glasgow Lunatic Asy- 
lum, a tracing from the architect's plan of which will be found 
amongst the papers in your possession. It is a very favourite 
taste in England during the last few years, and there are many 
reasons for its peculiar adaptation to hospitals for the insane 
and analogous purposes. It is not a classical order, and has 
no proportions or decorations which cannot be made to meet 
the purposes and funds of the institution. Its general charac- 
ter and contour can be produced with comparatively little ex- 
pensive work. It admits of a union of stone and brick-work, 
with neither anachronism nor incompatibility. At the Surrey 
Asylum, the buildings are of brick, with Portland stone facings, 
at Liverpool, Belfast and other places, red sandstone was used 
for this purpose. The extent of stone necessary to produce a 
proper effect in this style is not great ; the bands between the 
stories, the recessed door, the labels above the windows, and 
perhaps a shield or two appear to be all. The ornamental 
chimneys, the bevelled sides to the windows, the embattled pa- 
rapet, except the coping course to the latter, are all formed of 
brick moulded to that end. 

" A mong the reasons which have induced me to think this 
style would be admirably suited to your construction, are the 
following. Its absolute or intrinsic beauty ; its adaptedness to 
the beautiful site you have secured, as it would harmonize so 
happily with the forest, headland and water view of your lo- 
cation, while no other buildings would be in sight to break the 
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unity of the scene ; the two other public buildings between it 
and the city, the Dexter Asylum and Friends' College being 
constructed with a centre and wings in a plain style, it is pecu- 
liarly undesirable to add to the monotony oy a third buildmg in 
the same taste. 

'' But its peculiar advantages are its fitness as regards inter- 
nal structure and convenience. The windows will admit of 
being made of such sizes, and at such intervals, as internal ar- 
rangements may require. The sizes of the lights, whether 
rectangular or not, can be of the small size essential, without 
the prison-hke aspect which small panes in large sashes usuallv 
produce. The roof, ordinarily so prominent a deformity, is 
concealed by the parapet. Neither dome, portico or cupola 
will be required to give a public character to the edifice. Its 
aspect will be that of a villa of ancient date. This style ad- 
mits of projections for stairs or other purposes which conveni- 
ence may require, which add to its character, instead of de- 
tracting from it as in ordinary modes. 

" The parapet walls around the centre house and the enlarged 
ends, will permit different sections to be guarded from proba- 
bility of destruction by fire, better than any other mode. 

" By a reference to the ground plan, it will be perceived that 
the chimney of the kitchen, laundry and other ofllices is situ- 
ated towards the centre of the whole establishment. It is in- 
tended that this should be the point from which all the heating 
and ventilating operations should be carried on. Directly be- 
neath the drying-closet and kitchen, in the cellar, are the oven 
for baking and the steam-boiler, having their fines entering the 
centre massive chimney. The steam is conveyed by pipes to 
a small engine to pump water, to cook, to heat water for wash- 
ing, and by a pipe in a covered drain to the return and rear 
wings, where it is to be transmitted into cast-iron pipes, run- 
ning within a long flue, in which the external air is admitted, 
heated, and discharged into the rooms. The foul air descends 
by flues in the walls from all parts, passes through the covered 
drain and under the boiler furnace into the chimney. The 
same arrangement through the cellar, instead of a covered 
drain, is applied to the house and wings. 

«* The drying-closet is directly over the steam-boiler, receiv- 
ing its waste heat ; this has a communication with the central 
chimney to occasion a very rapid circulation of air through it 

** In the plan, a, is the ordinary business and receiving room; 
" ft, the medical office, 
" aa, the visiters' and committee room, 
" ftft, the steward's office, 

" c, room for allowing interviews of friends with patients^ 

** d, common parlour of highest paying patients ; 
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^ggggf^f rooms for this class, designed tb be used in pairs 
as a sitting and sleeping room, or as sleeping rooms, as cir- 
cumstances may require. 

*^ A, a large dormitory for the timid, feeble, suicidal or other 
fitting subjects of this class. 

** t, attendant's room, for the two or three attendants on this 
floor. It has a glazed door to permit an inspection of each gal- 
lery and the dormitory. 

" k, dining room for patients of return wing ; j, dumb waiter; 
next to this is a flight of stairs communicating with the lar^e 
associated dormitory, which is in the third story over the whole 
end of the wings. 

" /, clothes room. The other rooms on this gallery, as well 
as the gallery rooms, stairs, bathing-room, water-closet, &c., 
of the cross wing explain themselves without references. 

" The central projection contains n, dining-room for domes- 
tics; 0, pantry; wi, kitchen; s, scullery; f, drying-closet; p, 
ironing-room ; r, laundry ; te, chimney. This is only one story 
high behind the chimney. Over the kitchen pantry and dining 
room the chapel is placed, having an entrance from the cen- 
tral house, and also from the vestibule below to admit patients 
without passing into other galleries or the house. 

" In the second story of the centre house are the apartments 
for the superintendent and steward, wholly distinct from the 
business parts ; above these their sleeping apartments at the 
one end, and those for the domestics entirely separated, and 
approached by a separate staircase at the other. 

" The details for carrying out various parts of this plan will 
be communicated, as far as they may be within my know- 
ledge, as they may be required in process of construction.*' 

Some of the views entertained by Dr. Bell are at variance 
with existing arrangements in the Pennsylvania Hospital. Of 
the plan of associated dormitories, we shall venture no opinion. 
The subject has been considered and discussed amongst us, 
and we know that there is no concordant result In the in- 
stitution just mentioned, the custom of separation is main- 
tained, and doubtless there is room for abundant controversy 
upon the subject An " almost entire concurrence of opinion," 
on the part of such practitioners as were visited by Dr. B., 
must, when ascertained, weigh heavily in the scale of profes- 
sional judgment How far we should permit our proposed 
State Hospital to be experimental in this particular, will, we 
doubt not, be cautiously determined. With respect to the plan 
for the wings, we think there may be decided improvement 
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over that of the present Hospital, both in lighting and ventila- 
tion. The mode of heating there employed seems to us open in 
practice to several of the objections above quoted, but we re- 
frain from entering into particulars, as the report indicates the 
substance of the defects, and we expect from the Commissioners 
a suitable regard to experience. In this, as in every other de- 
partment of human enterprise, ** ddet dies ;'^ and it is no re- 
proach to a designer that he was not equal to the wisdom of 
afier time. Our architects are distinguished for the zeal and 
skill with which they conform to the developments of science, 
and there is information to designate the points touched by the 
latest investigations. 

It has too often happened in this country that public im- 
provements have been made, according to their respective ca- 
pability, the means of political persuasion and reward; and 
partizan jobbing has been paramount to considerations of so- 
cial duty. Precipitancy has characterized the course of too 
many controllers of public designs, and pecuniary loss, want 
of general confidence, and partial failure in the principal object, 
have been the necessary consequences. To the latter only of 
these errors we wish to advert here. Those persons who feel 
an interest in the condition of the insane, and who have at 
command the means of instruction, are under a special obliga- 
tion to facilitate the labours of the commissioners in acquiring 
the materials of a prudent judgment. Contributions of the re- 
quisite evidence cannot fail to be acceptable to discreet men 
charged with such an undertaking ; and we hope that no ap- 
propriate agency, whether of watchfulness or assistance, will 
be withheld. After a delay much to be regretted, and in cir- 
cumstances in which unwise expenditure must be more than 
ordinarily hurtful, it would be lamentable to incur the evils 
of hasty resolution. 



Art. III. — On the Ventilation and Warming of Prison and 
other Buildings, — {Continued from p. 301.) 

Iif the article on Ventilation in the last number of this Jour- 
nal, we submitted the evidence of a number of the most emi- 
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nent medical men in Europe, for the purpose of proving the 
deleterious effects of impure or vitiated air on the health. We 
also stated the defects in the ventilation of the various prisons 
erected on the Auburn plan, (so called,) particularly in sum- 
mer. We may now add, that since that article has been pub- 
lished, we have seen a return of the number of deaths for the 
last four weeks only, at Sing Sing prison. Our readers will not 
be surprised to hear that not less than eight deaths have oc- 
curred within the walls in that short period, (equal to 12 per 
cent, per annum if continued,) — the number of convicts being 
840. In addition to the actual deaths five pardons have been 
granted ; no doubt for the humane purpose of saving life in 
some of the cases, in conformity to custom. 

In our prisons, in Pennsylvania, more skill has been display- 
ed in providing the means of warmth and ventilation. The 
cells are from five to seven times larger. The air flues are 
also larger. When stoves are used they are of great size, and 
therefore do not require to be heated red hot, and thereby viti- 
ate the air — a serious evil in the Auburn prisons. These 
stoves, or cockles, are enclosed in a subterraneous chamber, in 
which the air is heated and conveyed by separate Jlues to each 
cell ; hence the upper cells are not underly heated or supplied 
with the vitiated air from the cells below. Each cell has, 
moreover, an independent fresh air flue communicating with 
the external atmosphere. 

In the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, the ventilation 
was, at first, excessive in the cold weather, consequently about 
fifteen of the sixteen foul air flues, leading from the top of each 
cell, were permanently closed. In the hot air flues, leading 
from the subterranean hot air chamber or corridor, plates of 
iron were inserted in order to impede the progress of sound. 
Although this latter object was thus in some degree obtained, 
the plates obstructed the supply of heated air,* and were re- 

• This oaght to have been foreseen: it had long been known that air heated in 
long horizontal chambers, will not rifie freely into numerous rooms. If the stoves 
had been deeply sunk in a wall^ or if mechanical power had been employed to 
propel or exhaust the air, or if a ventilating shaft had been used, the supply of hot 
air would have been ample. 
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moved. This removal unfortunately introduced another evil, 
which for a time endangered the success of the separate sys- 
lem, by converting these flues, thus altered, into channels for 
the conveyance of sound. They were consequently closed by 
masonry ; the stoves were removed, and their places supplied 
by hot water pipes leading through the cells, (similar to the 
High Temperature system of Perkins.*) These at first led in 
a straight line through the blocks, passing transversely across 
each cell As they were capable of conveying sonorous vibra- 
tions, they were used by the convicts for the purpose of con- 
veying signals, and as a means of annoyance. As they ex- 
panded and contracted alternately, they gradually enlarged the 
small aperture through which they passed to and from the 
cells ; which enlargement was increased by the eflbrts of the 
prisoners. They were consequently altered so as not to pass 
from one cell immediately to the next, but were turned from 
each room to the corridor, and thence into the adjoining cell. 
For the mere purpose of heatings this plan was successful when 
in operation, but was liable to derangement, and therefore in- 
convenient: moreover no fresh air was introduced by this 
apparatus. 

The cold air flue introducing air from without, was alone 
depended on; and this air entered in the most objectionable 
manner, passing in contact with the lower extremities of the 
inmates, keeping them cold, whilst the head was in a warm 
atmosphere. Nor have some recent modifications removed 
this great evil. The prisoners are addicted to remaining with 
their backs very near to these pipes for the sake of the warmth, 
particularly the negroes. A change of position exposes them 
to the draught just mentioned : hence some of the colds, rheu- 
matisms, lumbago, &c., among them, can be readily accounted 
for. The negroes often obstruct the cold fresh air flue to in- 
crease the warmth of their cells, and suffer ultimately for their 
rashness, by the inevitable consequences of vitiated air — the 
production of scrofula, consumption, &c. The degree of heat 
is moreover unequal in different portions of the block, — being 



* See Reid'f IlliiiAntioiii of Ven^latkni, pfl«e 262. 
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of coarse greategt near the furnace where the coil is heated, 
and insufficient at a distance from it 

In summer the natural unassUUd draught cf the flues is sokfy 
depended an; and is of course inadequate in very warm moist 
weather; hence the necessity of opening the wooden doors of 
the cells, in order that the breeze may circulate through the 
iron lattice doors — a plan requiring the most vigilant and un- 
remitting supervision during the day to prevent communica- 
tion among the convicts — and which is moreover wholly im- 
practicable at night, and expensive when in operation by rea- 
son of the number of necessary attendants. 

We will now show our readers how all these evils may be 
remedied — how in fact they have been remedied by a plan 
well designed and admirably arranged, by men of science who 
have succeeded in reducing their schemes to practice, and who 
present to us, in the building where it has been introduced, a 
model deserving our imitation. We proceed to extract from 
a very valuable work, entitled, " Report of the Surveyor Gene- 
ral of Prisons on the Construction^ Ventilation^ and Details cf 
Pentonville Prison, 1844," royal octavo, with 22 very large 
working drawings well engraved. Also the " Third Report cf 
the Commissioners for the Government of Pentonville Prison, 
1846." For copies of which works we present our thanks to 
the Commissioners and Inspectors of the British government. 



Eztnet from the Report of the Sonreyor-Oenenl of Prieone on the Oonetraetion, Veatila- 

tion. and detaili of PentoiiTiUe Prison. 

Ventilation of the Cells. — The Ventilation of a ceU cannot 
fail to have a direct influence on the health of a prisoner, and 
it is therefore one of the most important objects connected with 
the construction of prisons. As there is no difficulty, and but 
little expense, in effecting it, on a principle which ensures a 
uniform action, the necessary arrangements are adopted in all 
new prisons, and the same principle has been successfully ap- 
plied in many of those which are already built The means 
of warming the cells when necessary is another point which 
claims attention, and is inseparably connected with Ventila- 
tion. 

The necessity of resorting to an artificial system for a regu- 
lar supply of u'esh air at all times and seasons will be appa- 
rent, when it is considered that, in order to prevent communi- 
cation between prisoners in adjoining cells, it is necessary that 
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the windows should be fixtures, and the doors generally closed. 

The main objects to be attained may be thus stated : — 

1st. The withdrawal of a stated quantity of foul air from 
each cell 

2d. The supply of an equal quantity of fresh air into each 
ceU without subjecting the occupier to the [»rejudicial effect of 
a draught 

3d. The means of warming the fresh air when necessary, 
without injuring its qualities or affecting its hygrometrical con- 
dition. 

4th. That no additional facilities for the transmission of 
sound should be afforded by the air-channels or flues. 

When the subject of prison construction was under conside- 
ration, in the year 1837, it became necessary to determine the 
details by which these conditions could be accomplished, and 
Messrs. Haden, engineers, of Trowbridge, Wilts, who were 
about that time engaged in warming and ventilating a wing 
of the county gaol at Shrewsbury, were consulted on the sub- 
ject. 

The principle to be applied, and the foregoing conditions 
bein^ prescribed, their practical acquaintance with the subject 
enabled them to render valuable assistance in the arrangement 
of the necessary flues and other details described in the notice 
on prison construction in the Third Report, and in the origi- 
nal plans of the Model Prison, appended to the Fourth Report 
of the Inspectors for the Home District 

The principle therein laid down has been generally adhered 
tOf and carried out, in the completion of Pentonville Prison. 
Some important improvements, however, suggested themselves 
during the execution of the works; among which that of 
placing the main foul-air flues in the roof mstead of in the 
basement, has had a very beneficial effect in the working of 
the system.* 

An apparatus for warming the air, when required, is placed 
in the centre of the basement story of each wing. This appff* 
ratus consists of a case or boiler, to which a proportion of 

K'pes, adapted for the circulation of hot water, are attached. 
I connexion with it there is a large flue open to the external 
atmosphere. 

The fresh air introduced through this opening, after passing 
over the surface of the boiler, turns right and leu along a main 
flue, which runs horizontally under the floor of the corridor, 
and from thence passes upwards through small flues, preserved 



* The fire for forcing the ventilation during the summer may be placed at the 
bottom of the shaft, or in the upper range of cells ; or, if more convenient, in the 
Iwwment The fire in the shaft will consume the least fuel, but will entail more 
traoUe than if it were in the bMement 
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in the corridor wall, which terminate respectively in a grating 
placed close under the arched ceiling of each ceU on the three 
stories. 

A current of air may thus be introduced from the exterior 
into each cell ; and it is obvious that it may be warmed or left 
at its natural temperature, as circumstances require. 

This channel lor the introduction of fresh air would, how- 
ever, be of little avail in furnishing the supply required, unless 
corresponding arrangements were made for extracting the 
foul air from the cells, which, under ordinary circumstances, is 
the first movement that will take place. 

A grating is placed close to the floor of each cell, on the side 
next the outer wall, and diagonally opposite to the point where 
the fresh air is introduced.* This grating covers a flue in the 
outer wall, opening at its upper extremity into a horizontal foul 
air flue in the roof, which communicates with a vertical shaft 
raised 20 or 25 feet above the ridge. 

A communication is thus established first from the outer air 
through the warming apparatus to the top of each cell, and 
thence from the floor of each cell upwards through the extract- 
ing flues and ventilating shaft into the outer air again. By 
this arrangement the total lengths of each pair of flues respec- 
tively made use of for extracting foul air from the cells, and 
introducing fresh air into them, are rendered nearly equal on 
all the stories — ^thus promoting uniformity of action. 

Objections may be urged against the principle of making the 
point of entry of the fresh air at the top of the cells, and ex- 
tracting the foul air from the lower level, and, as an abstract 
matter of science, it may possibly be a question whether this 
order should not have been reversed. 

When, however, it is considered that the cells contain 800 
cubic feet of space, and are occupied by only one individual — 
that a ventilation of upwards of 30 cubic feet per minute has 
been secured, at a cost during the winter months of less than a 
farthing per cell, and during the summer at half that expense 
— and that a perfect diflfusion of air takes placjB within the cell 
— it will be apparent that there is no object in sacrificing other 
important and practical considerations to any refined reason- 
ing on that point 

It will be borne in mind also that, the ascending principle of 
ventilation of the entire system is preserved, and tnat the ex- 
traction of foul air from the cells is partly to be referred to the 
superior altitude of the extracting flues and shaft, which are 
in and above the roof. If the foul air were required to pass 
downwards below the floor of the cells, into flues situated in the 
basement, a power must be maintained in constant operation 

* PrecautionB should be adopted to secure this graliiig in the wall bj ntm buidk 
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to overcome the tendency of air at a higher temperature to re- 
main at a higher Jevel. The ventilation in such a case -would 
be entirely forced; whereas by the arrangements which have 
been described, it only requires to be assisted. From the dif- 
fusion which takes place, the difference of temperature at the 
ceiling or floor of a cell can scarcely be detected, and will sel- 
dom exceed one degree ; and it may be inferred that the differ- 
ence of power required for extracting the air at one or other 
of those levels would be inappreciable. But even if it led to 
an increased expense in the consumption of fuel, it would be an 
object to secure the advantage of introducing the air at a point 
not easily accessible to the prisoner, and from which he would 
not be likely to experience any inconvenience. 

Among other reasons, it may be stated that the effect of in- 
troducing the air at a low level would be, that when the fires 
were not lighted, the prisoner would be sensible of the draught 
of cold air, and would devise some means of stopping up the 
grating ; and during the cold weather, when the air would be 
warmed, he would probably sit or lie down close to it, and be 
enervated by its effects. 

Having thus given a brief and familiar explanation of the 
principle applied, and the disposition of the flues for ventila- 
tion, the application of the motive power — bv which the regu- 
lar abstraction of the foul air from the cells and a supply of 
fresh air in its place is ensured — will be easily understood. 

The main flues in the roof, intended for the extraction of foul 
air from the cells, are connected with the vertical shaft. Dur- 
ing the summer months a small fire is maintained at the bot- 
tom of this shaft, which raises the temperature of the column 
of air within it above that of the external atmosphere, or the 
general temperature of the cells, and therebv causes it to be 
specifically lighter. In this state it naturally rises, and the 
partial vacuum thus formed is filled from the adjoining foul air 
flues. These main flues derive their supply directly from the 
cells, and the cells receive through the proper channels a cor- 
responding supply of fresh air to replace the foul air which has 
been abstracted by the vertical shaft. 

The quantity of foul air withdrawn from the cells will main- 
ly depend upon the degree of temperature maintained in the 
ventilating shaft. Under ordinary circumstances, however, if 
an average difference of from 6*^ to 10° above the external 
temperature be maintained, it will be found sufficient to pro- 
duce the desired effect The consumption of fuel for this pur- 
pose at Pentonville Prison has been about one hundred weight 
per diem for one wing, containing 130 cells, it having been the 
practice to light the fire, of which there is one on each side of 
the corridor, on alternate days. The cost of effecting the sum- 
mer ventilation of one wing, at the present price of fuel, has 

33* 
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been about fifteen pence per diem, or about one-eighth of a 
penny for each celL 

During the winter months, when the fires are lighted in the 
apparatus below, the smoke and disposable heat being thrown 
into the ventilating shaft above the upper cells, is found suffi- 
cient to secure an effisctive ventilation, and no further trouble 
or expense is necessary. 

The principle on which the ventilation is effected, is similar 
to that in operation in mines, the ventilating chimney being 
substituted for the upcast shaft. There are, however, greater 
facilities for maintaining a current of air through any given 
channels above ground, than can possibly exist in the extended 
and complicated galleries of a coal field, situated many hundred 
feet below the surface. 

In the foregoing explanation it has been assumed that the 
atmosphere, both within and without the prison, is stagnant, 
and no allowance has been made for the advantage derived 
from the pressure of the air at the point where it enters the 
flues, which even in a moderate breeze has a very favourable 
influence in producing a more active circulation. These com- 
bined causes, though they cannot, of course, always be depend- 
ed on for producing ventilation, will greatly assist it, and the 
action of a very moderate fire will, under any circumstances, 
ensure it. 

Warming. — In all cases in which it may be necessary to 
warm the fresh air required to be supplied to an inhabited room 
or cell, it is essential to health that the increased temperature 
should be derived from a moderately heated surface; hence the 
advantage of using water as a medium of heating. In a hot 
water apparatus of ordinary construction, the temperature of 
the surfaces, when exposed to a current of air, will never reach 
the boiling point ; and it is obvious that they mav be regulated 
in any lower degree that is likely to be practically useful. 

An apparatus of this kind is, therefore, to be preferred to 
^ any description of stove in general use in this country, though 
for certain purposes the latter may be made available, and tie 
difference of expense occasionally makes it an object to use 
them. They cannot, however, be recommended for cells de- 
signed for separate confinement for long periods. 

The conditions prescribed for a warming apparatus for Pen- 
tonville Prison were as follows : — 

1st. That the entire radiating surface should derive its tem- 
perature from the circulation of hot water, and that it should 
be of such an area as would maintain a temperature of 60° in 
the cells when the external atmosphere was at 32^ ; further, 
that under ordinary circumstances the temperature of the heat- 
ing surface should not range above 100® to 120® of Fahrenheit 

2d. That there should te provision made for increasing the 
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area of the radiating surface in the main flues in proportion as 
its temperature might be lowered by an increased distance 
from the boiler, in order to preserve an equality of temperature 
in those cells farthest from the central point. 

3d. The means of reducing the quantity of radiating sur- 
faces in the main flues to meet the effects of any rise m the 
temperature of the external atmosphere. 

4th. That it should be simple in its construction and in all 
the arrangements connected with it, and the ventilation, so 
that no difficulty would be experienced in its management, if 
a labourer or any ordinary servant of the prison were appointed 
to take charge of it. 

An apparatus was designed by Messrs. Haden to meet these 
requirements, and having been found on trial to answer the 
purpose, the remainder of the prison was provided with others 
of similar construction. 

The apparatus may be briefly described as a double iron 
case, of a size suited to circumstances. The space between 
the two cases is filled with water and becomes the boiler ; the 
fire is lighted in the interior, but is not brought in contact with 
the sides or the top. 

From the top of this boiler a rising main communicates in 
the usual way with any number of pipes that may be required, 
and the return pipes are introduced at the bottom. 

The external case of the boiler is of cast iron, and is co- 
vered with vertical plates, about seven inches deep and three- 
eighths of an inch thick, placed about five inches apart, and 
disposed in zig-zag lines over the whole surface. 

When the apparatus is set in brickwork, these plates occupy 
the interior of the air flue which surrounds the boiler, and they 
serve several useful purposes ; they become part of the radi- 
ating surface— the air which circulates through them is kept 
longer in contact with the boiler — and deriving their own tem- 
perature from being cast on the outer case of the boiler, the 
general temperature of the whole radiating surface is lowered 
m consequence. 

When it is found necessary to reduce the temperature within 
the prison, the circulation of water within the pipes which are 
disposed in the main flues, may be cut ofi" by a slide valve 
placed in the main, leading to the flow pipe. The only radi- 
ating surface then available would be that which has been de- 
scribed in the fresh air flue in connection with the boiler ; and 
from the fire being placed in the interior of a large open case, 
and not being in contact with the sides, there is no difficulty in 
maintaining the water, and consequently the surface, at a very 
moderate degree of heat. 

Means of Regulating Temperature, 4*c. — The arrangements 
which have been in operation for ventilating and warming the 
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cells, and maintaining an equable general temperature within 
the prison, have been attended with complete success, and it 
only remains to explain the mode in wmch a prisoner may 
have it in his own power, in special cases, to regulate the tem- 
perature of his cell, when artificially heated, without afiecting 
the amount of ventilation. 

The experience hitherto gained would lead to the conclusion, 
that if a temperature varying between 52° and 60® be main- 
tained during the winter months, there will be about one or two 
per cent, of the prisoners, who, from constitutional habit, or 
other physical causes, would be benefited by a temperature a 
few degrees above or below the average. And again, there 
are certain trades or employments carried on in the cdls in- 
ducing more physical exertion than others, which may also re- 
quire to be specially provided for, the proportion varying with 
circumstances. 

To meet such cases, a regulator has been fixed in the fresh 
air fines, of a small proportion of the cells which enables each 
prisoner to admit warm air from the main flew, or cool air 
from the corridor at pleasure, or to mix the two in any pro- 
portion that may be found suited to his case. 

It has not hitherto been found necessary to provide them, 
excepting in a small number of cells ; as, however, it will cause 
but a trifling addition to the expense in any new prison, and 
will render the whole of the cells equally available for any pri- 
soner or kind of employment, it is recommended that they 
should be adopted. 

By maintaining a degree of heat in the main flues, calcu- 
lated to produce the maximum effect required, a prisoner would 
then have the power of keeping his cell at any temperature 
between that limit and the temperature of the corridor, which 
can be so regulated as to produce a minimum effect. About 
5° or 6^ will be found a sufficient range to embrace all the spe- 
cial cases which have been referred to ; and it is only in such 
cases that any alteration in the original adjustment will be 
found necessary. 

A few cells, immediately over the steam boilers in the kitch- 
en, and those adjoining the flues of the apparatus, also required 
a special provision for keeping them at tne same general tem- 
perature as others : and it has been effected by placing a ven- 
tilator in one or more squares of the window. It was a great 
object to prevent the transmission of sound, and to leave the 
regulation of the opening at the command of the prisoner. 
The contrivance adopted was found to answer the purpose.* 

* This contrivance for the introduction of fresh air by the window might 
also be conveniently resorted to in the summer mcmths, if considered desi- 
rable. 
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The experiments made on the hygrometric state of the cells 
have indicated that in consequence of the radiating surfaces 
being worked at so low a temperature,* there was no change 
of any consequence in the condition of the air introduced into 
them, and the means that were prepared for restoring, artifi- 
cially, any moisture which might have been abstracted from 
the atmosphere has not, therefore, been applied. As it is ob- 
viously of importance to preserve the utmost simplicity in the 
arrangements for ventilating and warming the cells, and, if 
possible, to confine the management to the act of attending the 
fires, all contrivances for meeting possible events and contin- 
gencies have purposely been omitted, and as far as present ex- 
perience extends, every object which is really essential has 
Deen attained. 

" A series of experiments have been carried on at the request 
of the Commissioners for the government of the Prison, by 
Dr. Owen Rees, the principal medical oflicer of the establish- 
ment, by which the subjoined facts are established : 

1st. That from 30 to 45 cubic feet of pure fresh air is made 
to pass into every cell in a minute; and that the ventilation is 
maintained with great regularity. 

2d. That this amount of ventilation, and a temperature 
ranging from 52° to 60° can be uniformly maintained in the 
cells during the coldest weather, at an expense of less than a 
farthing a cell for 24 hours.t 

3d. That the same degree of ventilation is effected during 
the summer months at less than half that expense. 

The following tables, extracted from his report to the Com- 
missioners, show the equality of the temperature, and the ad- 
justing power of the apparatus and flues in retaining that 
equality independent of sudden changes in the external atmo- 
sphere. 

A reference to these tables will show the remarkable equality 
of the temperature within the cells, and the adjusting power of 



* The fireneral temperature of the radiating surfaces in the main flues 
has varied from 75 to 90 and 100 degrees. 

f In the coldest weather of the winter 1842-3, the quantity of fuel consumed at 
PentouTille Prison was from 2 cwt to 2} cwt for each apparatus in 24 hours, by 
which 66 cells and the adjacent corridors were warmed and ventilated ; but in 
1943-4, in consequence of the flues being quite dry, the consumption of fuel was 
aaiy one>half the abore quantity, and the cost of warming and ventilating each cell 
amounted to less than one fiurthmg for 24 houn ; the price of Merthyr coal in each 
case being 25«. 6d, per ton. 

Previous to the opening of the prison 5 cwt of coal was required to maintain 
tfie «me conditions. The greater part of this quantity was expended in the va- 
poriMtion of water, and consequently had no effect on the cells. Hence the neoes- 
flty of not trusting to any remits oonoeming temperature in connexion with the 
coosomption of fvMl, or tiie power of an apparatus^ until all the flues and buildinga 
un peifectly dry. 
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the apparatas in guarding against the sodden fluctuation in the 
conditions of the external atmosphere, which are of so fre- 
quent occurrence in this climate. 

In the Record, for January, it will be observed that on the 
8d and 4th of the month the minimum temperature of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere was 22^ and 23®, and the minimum tempe- 
rature of the cells 57®. On the 5th and 6th the external ther- 
mometer rose to 42® and 46®, and the cells were at 57® and 
58^, showing a rise in the external temperature of 24®, which 
only affected the cells 1® ; the quantity of fuel in each case 
being the same. 



Na 1. 
Tablk of recorded TsHPEKATURn for the maDth of Febnmiy, 1844. 
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Na 2. 



Dtte. 


BiiDioiuin Temperature 


Minimum Temperature 


of External Air. 


of the Cells. 
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The power of self-adjustment is chiefly due to the non-con- 
ducting nature of the materials of which the main flues are 
constructed. In consequence of the pipes for radiating heat 
bein^ advantageously disposed in these flues, the mass of brick- 
work becomes gradually heated to a moderate degree, and 
imparts a genial warmth to the current of air passing over the 
additional extent of radiating surface which it presents. 

It will be apparent, from a consideration ot these circum- 
stances, that, independent of the protection against the vicissi- 
tudes of the climate derived by a prisoner, there is another 
important object secured by the uniformity of temperature 
maintained by these means. It protects him against the eflects 
of the neglect of the person to whose charge the warming and 
ventilation of a prison may be entrusted, for the quantity of 
fuel for producing the required temperature being determined, 
the management of the apparatus may be safely entrusted to a 
subordinate oflicer, who, if required to exercise in the least 
degree his own discretion, would be almost certain to make 
mistakes that would lead to inconvenience. 

In the course of the experiments made on the first occupa- 
tion of the prison, in order to ascertain the power of the appa- 
iratus, it required ten days or a fortnight to produce any mate- 
rial influence on the general temperature ; but when the proper 
degree of warmth had been once acquired, and the time and 
quantity of coal to produce the eflect had been ascertained, no 
further difliculty was experienced, nor can any be now antici- 
pated. These points are explained more in detail in the sub- 
joined extracts from Reports by the Principal Medical Oflicer 
of the prison. 

The fires are visited at stated hours, a certain quantity of 
fuel, depending on the season, is supplied on each occasion, and 
there is nothing more connected with the ventilation and warm- 
ing to be attended to by the person in charge. 
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Eztrtet from a Report made \j Dr. Owoa Rata, Prladpal Madkal OAmt of PaaUNiTllla 

PriaoB. 

"* Penionville Prison, July 15, 1844. 

«< In conformity with directions that I should state to the 
Board, from the experience gained since the opening of the 
prison, whether any additions or alterations are necessary in 
order to perfect the system of ventilation and warming, I hea 
to report that, having superintended the experiments made with 
a view to the ventilation of the cells during summer, and the 
ventilation and warming during the winter, I am of opinion 
that both these objects have been fully attained by the means 
which are now in operation. When the Board imposed upon 
me the responsibility of adjusting the apparatus and superin- 
tending the arrangements necessary for securing a perfect ven> 
tilation with such a degree of temperature as might be most 
conducive to the health of the prisoners, I paid great attention 
to the working of the system ; and having tully ascertained, by 
an extended series of experiments, the power of the apparatus 
and flues in radiating heat, and the quantity of fuel required for 
producing it, it is now only necessary that the labourer in 
charge should conform to the instructions he has received, and 
an equable and regular temperature, with an active ventilation, 
cannot fail to be produced. 

'' In a former report I adverted to an unexpected difficulty 
which had occurred in the course of my experiments, owing to 
a period of from 10 to 14 days being required to produce any 

Sjreat effect on the general temperature. This arose partly 
rom the flues not being dry, by which the heating was retard- 
ed ; and when it became necessary to lower the temperature 
there was a much greater amount of heat radiated from the 
materials of which the flues were composed than was antici- 
pated. It is of the greatest importance to the health of the 
prisoners that the cells should not be subject to sudden fluctu- 
ations of temperature ; and the self-adiusting power of the 
system arising from the disposition of the pipes in the main 
flues has so much exceeded expectation that it effectually se- 
cures this advantage, which it is difficult to believe could be 
obtained by any other arrangement It might at first appear 
desirable to have the power of immediately raising or lower- 
ing the general temperature of the cells ; but on further con- 
sideration of the suDJect, it will be seen that such a power is 
incompatible with th^ more valuable property of self-adjust- 
ment and the maintenance of any given temperature when 
once acquired. But what is of more importance to the solu- 
tion of the question is, that, excepting in special cases, experi- 
ence has proved that such power is not necessary. When, 
from local or other causes, any special means for regulating 
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the temperature of cells has been required, it has been effectu- 
ally accomplished by introducing a regulator to enable a pri- 
soner to stop the current from the main fine, and admit air into 
his cell directly from the corridor. 

^* I am inclined to attribute the general good health which 
pervades the whole body of prisoners in a great measure to 
the abundant ventilation introduced into the cells and the equa- 
ble temperature which reigns throughout the prison,* of which 
the accompanying daily record furnishes sufficient evidence." 

Extract fh>m tbe Report of the Principal Medical Officer, December, 1844. 

" The fresh air is admitted into the cells near the arched 
ceiling, and withdrawn from them as foul air on the opposite 
side, near the floor. This arrangement possesses an important 
advantage in preserving the fresh air current from contamina- 
tion, by the organic matters always existing in air admitted on 
a level with the floor, and which, in ascending, must necessa- 
rily carry up a portion of dust; an evil avoided by the oppo- 
site system, inasmuch as the dust disturbed by the motion of 
the prisoner in his cell has a constant tendency to pass down 
towards the opening of the foul air flue. 

" The severe weather lately experienced has tested the pow- 
ers of the heating apparatus to the utmost, and served to show 
how well it is calculated to answer the desired purpose^ now 
that the dryness of the building has allowed of the adjustment 
of the proper proportion of fuel for the furnaces." 

Extract from tbe Report of the Principal Medical Officer, January, 1845. 

" The warming of the cells has been effected by the appa- 
ratus, during the late changeable weather, in a most perfect 
manner ; the regularity of distribution of heat accomplished 
within the prison throughout its whole extent of cells may be 
regarded as an almost unprecedented result" 

The ventilation of the prison cells continues very perfect ; 
from 35 to 40 cubic feet of fresh air pass through each cell 
every minute, and that under such conditions as ensure the 
most perfect diffusion.f 

* The average temperature coiuddered to be most ooDducive to health ^en the 
cells are artificudly warmed is from 54 to 58 degrees of Fahrenheit 

f In the last yearly Report it was stated that the direction of the carrent of air 
through the cells was from above to below, and that this plan possessed an advan- 
tage over the opposite method in drawing away the dust disturbed by the prisoner 
immediately into the foul air flue, and tending to prevent its rising in the cell. This 
advantage in arrangement is at present strikingly shown by the state of the foul air 
flues, which are covered with a coating of dust, amounting, in some places, to up- 
wards of a quarter of an inch in dep£. Had the passage of air through the cells 
been effected in a contrary direction, much of this dust (which fiyr the most part 
arises below the level of the prisoner's head) would, in all probability, have been 
mapired. 

Vol. I.— 34 
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The exact proportion of fuel necessary for heating the air 
supplied to the cells, during the winter, by means of the warm- 
water apparatus having been ascertained, no difficulty of any 
kind has oeen experienced, during the past year, in relating 
temperature. The power of self-adjustment, possessed by the 
apparatus, which was alluded to in last year's Report, has been 
found to work so effectually as to regulate the heat of the cells 
even under excessive variations of external temperature, the 
supply of fuel to the furnaces remaining the same. 

The drainage of the prison is satisfactory in every respect 

G. Owen Rbbs, MJD. 



Com PAKATTVK Table of recorded Tbmpraturb for Febmary, 1844 and 
1845; showing the equality of Temperature maintained in the Cells, ■ 
uniform quantity of Fuel being consumed on each Day. 
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Art. IV. — On the Legal Responsibility of the Insane. 

To our legal readers it is not necessary to say any thing on 
this subject, as the law is plain and explicit, and long settled. 
The public in general, however, if we may be permitted to ^ 
form an opinion from the perusal of the issues of the periodical 
press, and from numerous pamphlets published from time to 
time, are extremely divided in opinion. One portion, we trust 
a very small one, would not permit the plea of insanity to 
serve as a shield against punishment, even if supported by evi- 
dence the most conclusive. The history of our courts through- 
out the Union shows too many instances where the public 
safety has been sacrificed to a weak and uncalculating feeling 
for the accused ; when justice to society has been forgotten. 
They have referred to the ease with which evidence, even of 
medical men, may be procured in behalf of a prisoner, to plau- 
sibly infer his insanity at the time of his alleged offence 
against the law — the oft proved incompetency of juries (as 
they are constituted in this country) to judge of the real value 
of such evidence, and the general notoriety of the acquittal of 
men perfectly sane, in consequence. 

Another portion of the public, actuated also by a morbid 
feeling, but of a different character, would not visit with legal 
punishment any persons if insane, however slight might be the 
degree of their insanity. They allege the cruelty of adding 
pain to the miseries with which Providence has already afflict- 
ed them — the injustice of punishing men whose minds are in- 
capable of sound judgment, and therefore not responsible in 
foro conscientitF. 

They forget that men are not punished by our laws for moral 
but for civil guilt ; that the design of punishment is not vindic* 
tive, but preventive ; that if it could be clearly proved that the 
punishment of every insane person, who might commit an of- 
fence against the laws, could certainly diminish the number of 
offences, and that this object could be obtained in no other 
mode, that society would then have the right, that it would be 
a manifest duty to enforce such puuishment. But it is mani- 
fest that some insane persons have not only no knowledge of 
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moral right or wrong, or of responsibility to the laws, but have 
no knowledge of the consequences of their acts, no fear of de- 
tection or punishment, and who make no attempt to escape. 
To punish such would be productive of no benefit to society, 
and would therefore be inhuman. But to confine them during 
the duration of their disease, is manifestly necessary for the 
protection of themselves as well as of the public : and such is 
the wise provision of the law — at least on paper — but unfortu- 
nately such is far from being the universal practice. How 
many homicidal men have been acquitted by juries giving cre- 
dence to evidence to a plea of insanity 7 Men stalking abroad 
in the full possession of their intellects now as always hereto- 
fore, unwhipped of justice, deriding the farces of courts, and 
prepared again to commit any outrage on society with reite- 
rated impunity. Even when rare convictions have attested 
the occasional majesty of the law, have we not seen murder- 
ers — maniacs only when under the influence of intoxication — 
disgorged from the penitentiary by what is courteously styled 
the clemency of the Executive, again staining their hands with 
human blood — again actually convicted, (of murder in the 
second degree, however,) and again pardoned by that marplot 
of justice, a Governor of Pennsylvania 1 It is time for the 
people to speak out in tones of thunder against these gross 
abuses of the constitutional powers of the Executive. It is in 
vain for our legislative servants to enact laws in the capitol, 
when they can be and are nullified, practically, in the palace of 
the one man, who should, in fact as well as in name, be the 
chief magistrate of the Commonwealth. We speak of the sys- 
tem, not of men ; and especially not of our present governor, 
who has in this respect acted as the shepherd of his people, and 
has hitherto refrained from loosing on society the unreformed 
inmates of the penitentiaries. 

Again, among those who admit the propriety of confining 
the insane who have committed crimes, viz. who have done 
acts prohibited by penal laws, and by such laws subject to be 
visited by imprisonment — there are many who allege, that in 
our penitentiaries, as at present constituted, there are no suita- 
ble arrangements for insane convicts ; that such, if consigned 
to these prisons, are almost necessarily deprived of every 
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means of convalescence ; that they are deprived not merely of 
their liberty in accordance with law, but are deprived, perma- 
nently and for life, of what the lawgivers never contemplated 
—of their reason. This objection has much weight We also 
have not in this state a prison, or, if we may so call it, an asy- 
lum for the criminal insane. Nor is there, correctly speaking, 
in fact such any where in the United States. . In Great Britain 
something has been done for this deeply to be commiserated 
class, but not enough. We have sadly neglected our duty. 
We have adopted the English law without providing her appa- 
ratus for the proper working of that law. In many of the 
states no public insane asylum has ften provided even for the 
poor and innocent. If our legislators would visit, as we have 
done, some of the prisons, &c., in these United States, and 
witness the appalling hopeless misery of the insane — misery 
which has long cried, and cried in vain for alleviation, we 
might hope for a speedy termination of what has so long been 
a reproach to the benevolence of a Christian country — nay, a 
reproach even to our pecuniary economy in the administration 
of government, for the violation of the law of kindness is ever 
accompanied by a penalty ; and in this instance the penalty is 
the perpetuation of insanity, when it might often be cured, and 
the consequent maintenance at great expense of numerous and 
dangerous maniacs, who, under a treatment wise, humane and 
economical, might be restored as useful self-supporting mem- 
bers to society. 

Our readers are aware that recently something has been 
done towards the commencement of an asylum for the insane 
poor in Pennsylvania as well as in New Jersey. The provi- 
sion for this class in other states has been stated in previous 
numbers of this Journal. This is but a commencement of 
what is necessary, even in these states ; much yet remains to 
be added. 

We will now introduce to our readers some remarks res- 
pecting the law touching the insane in England, whence our 
own laws were derived. We will give the answers of the 
judges to questions submitted to them by the House of Lords, 
in consequence of a debate in relation to the celebrated case of 
M*Naughten, in which debate the whole question was elabo- 
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rately reviewed. The reader may peruse the report of ibe 
proceedings of Parliament at length, with many editorial com- 
ments, in the ** Weekly Examiner."* 

We also submit an article prepared by Dr. Dunglison of this 
city, for another work, which he has kindly permitted us to 
publish in this Journal. 

^ Of late years, owing, more especially, to the occurrence of some impor- 
tant criminal cases in England, in which there was question of insanity, nu- 
merous essays have appeared on the subject by well-informed observers ; and 
in this country an able and comprehensive treatise has been published ex- 
pressly on the subject of the forensic applications of insanity, by Dr. Ray, 
(A Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, ^ edition, Boston, 
1844,) which has been most Avourably received by tne medical and legal 
professions. His views agree, mainly, with those contained in the previous 
article, by Dr. Prichard. The cases of Francis, for shooting at Queen Vic- 
toria, and of M^Naughten, {Report of the Trial of Daniel M*Naugkte% 
for the wilful murder of Edward Drummond, Esq. By R. W. Boosfield 
and Richard Merrett, Lond. 1843,) who was tried for the murder of the se- 
cretary of Sir Robert Peel, and acquitted on the ground of insanity, gave 
occasion to numerous essays on the responsibility of the lunatic — ^the chief 
of which are those of Dr. Prichard {On the different forms of Insanity^in 
relation to Jurisprudence, London, 1842;) Mr. Forbes Winslow {ThePlem 
of Insanity in Criminal Cases, Lond. 1843,) and Mr. Rumball {M'^Nauglh 
ten. — A Letter to the Lord Chancellor upon Insanity, Lond. 1843.) 

" These cases led to a review of the whole subject of Insanity, in its rela- 
tion to Medical Jurisprudence, in the House of Lords, and to answers from 
the fifteen Judges to questions submitted to them by the Lords, which were 
read to the House in the name of all the Judges except one (Mr. Justice 
Maule) by Lord Chief Justice Tindall, on the 19th of June, 1843. 

** These answers must be regarded as the then legal opinion in England, 
in regard to the points submitted to the Judges. The questions and an- 
swers were as follows : 

** Question 1. What is the law respecting alleged crimes committed by 
persons affected with insane delusion, in respect to one or more particukr 
subjects or persons ; — ^as, for instance, when at the time of the commission 
of the alleged crime the accused knew he was acting contrary to law, but 
did the act complained of, with the view, under the influence of some insane 
delusion, of redressing or revenging some supposed grievance or injury, or 
of producing some supposed public benefit? Answer, The opinion of the 
Judges was, that notwithstanding the party committed a wrong act while 
labouring under the idea that he was redressing a supposed ^ievance or 
injury, or under the impression of obtaining some public or private benefit, 
he was liable to punishment 

** Question 2. What are the proper questions to be submitted to the jury, 
when a person alleged to be afl^ected with insane delusion, respecting one 
or more particular subjects or persons, is charged with the commiasioD of a 
crime, murder for example, and insanity is set up as a defence ? Answer. 
The jury ought, in all cases, to be told that every man should be coasidered 
of sane mind until the contrary were clearly proved in evidence. That be- 
fore a plea of insanity should be allowed, undoubted evidence ought to be 
adduced that the accused was of diseased mind, and that at the time he 
committed the act he was not conscious of right and wrong. This opinioii 
related to every case in which a party was charged with an illMd act, ud 
a plea of insanity was set up. Every person was supposed to Know what 
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the Uw w«f, tnd lh«reftirQ nothing could jnati^ ■ wnag ict, except it w«a 
clevly proved that the party did not know rignt irom wroag. If that waa 
not ntiB&ctorilf proved, the accused was liable to puniahoent; and it was 
the duty of the judge bo to tell the jurj when Bumniiag up the evidence, 
accompanied by those remarks and observatiooB which the nature and pe- 
culiarities of each case might suggest and require. 

" QuettumA. la what terms ought thequestioD to beletltothe juijas to 
the prisoner's state of mind at the time when the act was coromittedl No 
antwer, 

" QueiiUm 4. If a person under an iusane delusion as to existing facta, 
commits an ofience in consequence thereof, is he hereby excused ? Aittwer. 
If the delusion were only partial, the part); accused was equally liable with 
a person of sane mind. If the accused killed another in self-defence, he 
would be entitled to an acquittal ; but if the crime were committed for any 
supposed injury, be would then be liable to the punishment awarded by the 

" Quetlion 5. Can a medical man, conversant with the disease of insanity, 
who never saw the prisoner previous to the trial, but who was present dur- 
ing the whole trial, and the examination of all the witnesses, be asked his 
opuiion as to the slate of the prisoner's mind at the time of the commissita) 
of the aJlefred crime, or his opinion whether the prisoner was conscious, at 
the time of doing the act, that he was acting contrary to law! or whether 
he was labouring under any, and what delusion at tlie time ? Antioer. The 
question could not be put in the precise fonn stated above, for by doing so it 
would be assumed that the facts had been proved. When the tacts were 
proved and admitted, then the question, as one of science, would be gene^ 
rally put to a witness under the circumstances stated in the interrogatory. 

" Mr. Justice Maule dissented from this last answer. In his opinion, such 

Suestions might be at once put to medical men without reference to the 
tcts proved, and he considered that this had been done, and the legality of 
the practice thereby confiiroed, on the trial of M'Naughten. 

" A century ago, the doctrine was, that to excuse a man from punishment 
'he muEt be totally deprived of his understanding and memory, and not 
know what he was doing, any more than on in&nt, a brute or a wild beast, 
— such a one is never the object of punishment' At the commencement of 
this century, in the celebrated trial of Hadiield, for shooting at George the 
Third of England, it was mamtained that 'delusion, when there is no frenzy 
or raving madness, ia the true character of insanity ;' and in order to render 
the madman irrcBponsible for crime, it must be shown ' that the act in ques- 
tion was the immediate unqualified ofiprine' of the disease.' In a few yeara 
after, however, the doctrine of ' right and wrong' sprang up, which baa 
maintained its ground to ^e present day; and the jury were instructed to 
acquit, if the pritvner, at the tune of committing the crime, was incapable 
of distinguishing between right and wrong, and did not consider his act any 
crime against the laws of God and nature. The doctrine of right and 
wrong was forcibly laid down in the ease of M'Naughten, by Chief^ustice 
Tindal. 

" Different interpretations have, however, been given of 'right and wrong;' 
and, as a practical test, when used in a moral and religions sense, it is in- 
efficient, and always difficult to be established. Acc(Hdinf to the fifteen 
judges, right and wrong would scom to moan lawful miri imlnipfal. ' Be- 
fore a plea of insanity should be allowed,' tliey say, ■ imdoiibted evidence 
ought to be adduced that the accitseil was of a diseased mind, and that at 
the time he committed the act he was not conscious of right and wrong ;' 
and they add, 'Every petic»i was supposed to know what vie Jaw was, and 
therefore nothing could justify a wroni; net. except ^p^ifc^arly proved 
that the part^ did not know ri^t from wrong.' YAtP- ^JkMs are on 
record in which anqaestiooad BMlmen have been «4U ^f the ille- 
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gality of acts they bave eommitted. An intrigoiiig, unnily, ▼ieioos nwuhiMm 
was detected witn a piece of iron, which he Aad conlnved to diape like a 
dagger : into this iron he firmly fixed a handle. This weapon waa taken 
away from him. He immediately became exoeenvely abnaiYe, and wai 
placed under reetraint After this he was more vblmit, and ottered the 
most revolting imprecations. In a fit of fnry he ezdaimed to the keeper, 

* rU murder you yet. I am a mmdtnan^ and they cmmH hmng me for iC 
When Martin set fire to York Minster, a conversation took place among the 
inmates of a neighbouring mad-house in relation to the occurrence. The 
question discuss^ was, whether- Martin would snflTer the eortreme penalty 
of the law for the crime. Various were the opinions expressed. In the 
midst dt the conversation, one patient, apparently as mad as the rest, ex- 
claimed : * He (Martin) will not be haLnged^>of course he will escape.' 

* For what reason V asked several voices. * They cannot hai^him,* replied 
the lunatic, * because he is mad, — ^he is one of ourselves.* ( Winelow, Op, 
cit. p. 16, and Guy, Principles of Forensic Medicine, Part 2, p. 255^ Lond. 
1843.) 

** A recent vrriter {British and Foreign Medieai Review, July, 1843, p 
106) after objecting to these tests, that they do not answer the purpose in- 
tended, and that * a man may know that the act of murder or incendiarism, 
which be is perpetrating, is wrong, that it is an evil, wicked, and illegal act, 
and yet be a homicidal mooomaniac,* suggests that the true and only test of 
responsibility is, * whether or not the indivMual had at the time any power 
of control over his actions? and this is probably the best single test; stiU 
its application \b environed with the same difficulties as the otl^ra 

^Tne most atrocious crimes are sometimes committed by persons, the 
unsoundness of whose intellect had not been previously suspected. A man 
of the name of Steinberg killed his wife and four children, at Pcntonville, 
near Loodon, in 1834; another, of the name of Staninought, a respectable 
tradesman, killed his son in 1835 ; another, Lucas, destroyed his children 
in 1842; and numerous cases of the same kind nai^ht be cited, where there 
were ho previous symptoms of insanity, nor any ^liquity of the nuMral, to 
justify interference. They were cases of homicidal unpulse, suddenly 
arising, and destroying all control on the part of the unfortunate agent; and 
the fact, that, in most cases, the victims were nearly allied, and previously 
perhaps dear to the destroyer, assimilate them to those of ordinary insanity, 
which is apt to be directed towards individuals most cloeely connected ¥ntb 
the insane. 

" Another difficult case is, where eccentricity or waywardness has existed 
in an individual, or where insane delusion has been manifested on some on- 
important subject, whilst on all others the mind may have been apparently 
sound, — whether such aberration ought to free from responsibili^ for crimi- 
nal acts not connected with such delusion ? The usual course in courts of 
law has been to regard such persons as entirely responsible ; yet it is obvi- 
ous that the rule ought not, in justice, to be held abec^ute ; otherwise cases 
of homicidal monomania, like those referred to above, must be treated as if 
they had occurred in those of sound mind, which, even if considered expe- 
dient, would scarcely be just Mr. Chitty (A Practicai Treatise on Medi" 
cal Jurisprudence, Amcr. edit. Philad. 18:^) refers to the case of a lady, 
who consulted most of the eminent physicians in London on the subject of a 
piece of wood, which she thought was constantly burning in her throat, wad 
whose mind on every other subject was sound ; and we have daily exam- 
ples of the strangest hallucinations in the hypochondriac. The writer, 
wit^ the last few years, has attended three persons, who believed that 
they had a living snaxe in the stomach, and who could not.be persuaded to 
the contrary. Two of them were engaged in business, and managed aU 
their affiiirs with their wonted judgment Suppose, then, that a crime had 
been committed by any one of these peraoos^ ought he to snflfer the penalty 
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of the law ? Humanity and justice would certainly eaggest that the hallu- 
cination indicated an unsoundness of mind, which migfUj under adequate 
exciting causes, be exhibited suddenly under other forms. 

*' There would be less difficulty in this matter, when a verdict of insanity 
is Tendered in these cases, were the community adequately protected against 
subsequent outbreaks of a similar character. It not unfrequently happens, 
however, that medical testimony is adduced in favour of the insanity of a 
prisoner, when the testimony of the same witness could be easily, and, per- 
oaps, properly, obtained to show, that at the time of trial, the prisoner was 
perfectly sane : hence, according to the laws of most, if not all of the States, 
It is a matter of no ^eat difficulty for one who has escaped punishment on 
the ground of insanity at the time of committing the offence, to procure, 
soon after the trial, his discharge from prison under the certified plea of en- 
tire restoration ; and thus to be left at full liberty to pursue his perilous voli- 
tion, should fresh causes revive the homicidal impulse. * There are some,' 
says a recent writer, (Guy, op. cit p. 265,) * who argue, that to confine the 
insane for life lb an injustice, inasmuch as the disease under which they 
labour may be completely cured. It is an injustice towards the individual, 
but the step is demanded by a regard to the public safety ; and when all the 
alternatives are weighed, it will be found to be the least injustice that the 
case allows of The practical question is this: what amount of injustice 
are we willing to inflict on the individual in order that society at large may 
be protected ? If the public safety requires that the homicidal monomaniac 
should be put to death, let the principle be boldly proclaimed and acted on : 
but if, on the other hand, this seems too great a sacrifice, and too fi^laring 
an injustice, we must be content to confine him for life, to prevent me pos- 
sibility of future mischief. This degree of injustice to the individual a re- 
gard to the public safety will justify. Nor is there any good reason to fear 
Uiat, by exempting the madman from the punishment of death, we shall 
weaken the hold which the law has on the man of sound mind ; for in order 
that he may escape death, he must successfully feign insanity — a task of no 
ordinary difficulty — and if he succeeds, a perpetual sacrifice of liberty 
awaits him. It is not likely, therefore, that society will suffer any injury 
from the adoption of the course here advocated ; and we may perhaps fino, 
that it gains something by openly attributing to disease some of the most 
revolting crimes which degrade and debase our common nature.' 

** There is great force in these views ; yet the mind revolts at the idea of 
a person being executed, who, under a homicidal impulse has taken the life 
of^ another, as in the cases referred to above, where the atrocity of the act 
was the greatest, and perhaps the sole, evidence of the existence of the ■ 
mental unsoundness. 

** In regard to the nature of the testimony relied upon in cases of insani- 
ty, and the mode of judging of the same, there is much room for animad- 
version. Too great weight appears to be given to the medical testimony in 
such cases. It has always been the expr^sed conviction of the writer, that 
medical men are no better judges of the existence of mental alienation than 
well-informed and discriminating individuals not of the profession. The 
only advantage, at least, which they can be presumed to have, is from the 
constant habits of observation and discrimination which the practical exer- 
cise of their profession requires. Yet for no other reason than that they 
belong to the medical profession, inferior men, whose jud^ents on other 
subjects would be contemned, are often relied upon to establish the existence 
or non-existence of a mental condition which demands the most rigid and 
careflil scrutiny. A modem able writer, {Brit, and For, Med. Rev. July, 
1843, p. 110,) thinks it essential fiir justice * to abolish medical testimony 
as it IS at present given on trials for crime, where insanity is the plea.* 
'Questions of this important nature,* he adds, 'should be referred to a board 
of twelve or more competent men : the state of mind of a person accusea 
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of crime should not be left to be decided bjr those members of the profeflsioB 
whom the prisoner or his friends may select for their known support of his 
case. As to the question of responsibility and punidmient, that should be 
entrusted to the authorities of the law/ The whole subject is, as before 
remarked, surrounded with difficulties; and hence much room is left fer 
the ingenniW of counsel, to act upon a jury generally composed of men who 
are eminenuy unqualified for forminfi^ any correct judgment on the intricate 
subject submitted for th^ decision.*' 



Art. V. — Statistics. 

The dependence of every rational theory of prisons upon the 
branch of science, the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article, is so fixed, that no apology need be offered 
for the introduction of some remarks upon its proper employ- 
ment, and the necessity which exists for its further cultivation. 
It is, however, not easy to define the extent to which our ob- 
servations may safely be carried. On the one hand we are 
assured, by our own personal inquiry, that an acquaintance 
with its nature and value is not general amongst us; that, in 
fact, the proportion of well-educated persons who understand 
the subject in any degree worthy of attention, is exceedingly 
small. On the other hand there are many who flippantly utter 
the word statisticSf and appeal customarily to the fruits of sta- 
tistical methods, who nevertheless are, to all practical purposes, 
ignorant of the elements and conditions proper to the subject. 
There are a few individuals who have pursued, with intdli- 
gence, a course of study by which they have become able to 
sustain themselves in this difficult department of preparation; 
and these may see in our statements nothing more than the re- 
petition of acknowledged truths. If any formal attempt were 
made to reach the highest reasoning, and to exhibit the last 
results of tabular comparisons, we are persuaded that success, 
were it attainable, would place us beyond the stage of general 
comprehension. ' In these circumstances we must be permitted 
to suggest a few thoughts in relation to each of the topics with 
the enunciation of which our page was commenced, relying 
upon the indulgence of our learned readers for a toleration of 
what may be superfluous to themselves, but may be none the 
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less timely and appropriate with respect to other friends of^our 
system. Were vre restricted to the detection of false infer- 
ences — of illy chosen and illy digested materials, we should 
not despair of exemplifying, by the errors of mAstera in the 
science abroad, the truth that eminence in theoretical know- 
ledge is not always a security against dangerous mistakes in 
practice. 

It must be borne in mind, that a long interval elapsed after 
the method of induction had been restored to its natural place 
in philosophical investigation, before the rules of inquiry were 
refined to their present form ; and that those of statistics have 
been among the latest to receive the benefits of judicious cul- 
tivation. Special researches, directed by governments for 
temporary purposes — limited collections by individuals, not 
yet sufficiently informed to be aware of the real extent and 
proper subdivisions of their respective fields, constituted, until 
within a very short period, the whole stock of this department. 
The history of regular statistics, in England, is limited, by 
British writers, to the present century. It would be a waste 
of time to argue that the science is in its infancy. Details so 
vast — so multiform — so shifting — so mutually dependent, as 
are here involved, are not to be collected in a fraction of a cen- 
tury. The very nature of the objects contemplated implies an 
unceasing accumulation ; — ^the results to be obtained have va- 
lue in proportion to the extent of time and space embraced 
by our collections — the methods of procedure are yet incom- 
plete. 

One feature, however, has been developed, which promises 
to be permanent, viz. the application of a numerical process to 
educe from the mass of details an expression which may safely 
represent those details to the mind of the statician. To this 
feature, the relations of which to the entire science rest on a 
simple and easily apprehended basis, we propose directing the 
attention of our readers ; not to throw into an institutional 
form the rudiments to be assumed by us, but that we may the 
better point out some grievous mischiefs to which we are ex- 
posed by the unskilfulness or intentional mal-practice of writers, 
here and in Europe, and that the motives to augmented dili- 
gence may be hereafter the more readily enforced. 
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The first source of error to which we shall advert, is a ne- 
glect of the difierence between abstract and aj^Iicate num« 
bers. We need scarcely pause to observe that, as long as our 
combinations and analysis are confined to abstract quantities, 
the fixed principles of pure mathematics will suffice to guard 
us against false conclusions ; but that, at the moment at which 
we render our figures significant of external things, w^ open 
the door to all the risks of imperfect observation, — we become 
involved in the machinery of natural causes, and are subjected 
to every condition of a mixed process. Our comparisons of 
numerical results are checked by the necessity of regarding 
the physical as well as the arithmetical relations of our ele- 
ments. It follows that until we shall have exhausted the pos- 
sibility of defective observation, our calculations will, in this 
respect, be no more than attempts at approximation. In the 
most simple stage of inquiry — ^that at which the design is mer^ 
ly to ascertain the frequency of facts of a given kind, (e. g. 
deaths,) occurring within a limited period, — the hazard of 
error is comparatively slight The constancy with which the 
same aggregate fact is repeated, when we take into view large 
numbers, is experimentally shown to be a security for prospec- 
tive arrangements. The next stage demands a compromise of 
variant phenomena, and we begin to be embarrassed by the 
consideration of causes, and to look for compensations, and to 
depend upon a mean expression : in the statistics of prisons we 
begin to encounter the vicious methods of careless or unscru- 
pulous adversaries, and the more dangerous ones of rash or 
uninformed friends. 

It may seem bold to charge upon experienced writers in 
Europe the confusion of the two primary divisions of arithme- 
tic, which even in our school-books are clearly distinguished. 
We would not be understood as carrying the charge farther 
than the practice of some of those gentlemen ; and to this ex- 
tent we shall immediately proceed to make good our allega- 
tion, commencing with the head of sickness and mortality. 

In the arguments of our opponents, in England, France and 
Switzerland, as well as in the United States, it has been usual 
to print, side by side, a table for the Eastern Penitentiary and 
a table for prisons on the Auburn plan, in which are contained 
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the number of prisoners reported for some specified year, and 
the per centage of deaths during the same period ; by which 
it is made to appear that the mortality of our Penitentiary is 
enormously large. The reader, assuming the figures, arrives, 
of course, at a conclusion that the per centage is to our dis- 
advantage. He only compares the figures — the writer who fur- 
nished the tables expected that nothing more would be done. 

This is mere abstract arithmetic — a comparison of numeri- 
cal quantities, stated as per centage. Let us see what ought to 
be signified by the process. FirsL Every thing in the structure 
and economy of the exemplar prison, which can aflfect the 
health of the inmates, e. g. the size of the cells, the mode of 
heating and of ventilation, the space for exercise, the system 
of visitation, the quantity and quality of food and the times of 
its supply, the nature of employments and the amount required, 
&c. &c. ; and the tables assume either that in all these parti- 
culars the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania are at their highest 
point of improvement, or that they are on a footing of equality 
with the other establishments included in the comparison. 2d. 
Inasmuch as the length of the period of sentence has a very 
close relationship to the health of convicts, it is to be taken for 
granted that due regard has been had to so obvious an element 
of the calculation, dd. The ages of the convicts are presumed 
to correspond. 4th. The diflference of colour, which indicates 
experimentally a great diversity of vitality, is supposed to 
have been properly noted and the proportion modified in con- 
formity therewith. 5th. Since incurable or dangerous chronic 
disease has been, in some places, the reason for releasing con- 
victs before the expiration of their term of sentence, the reduc- 
tion of mortality thus occasioned is not believed to have been 
neglected. 6th. No one would be inclined to suspect that an 
unfavourable year had been intentionally chosen for one prison, 
and a favourable year for another prison which happened to 
be preferred by the writer. It would be implied that the se- 
lected cases were fairly representative of the true state of the 
question as nearly as this might be discovered. 7th. The con- 
dition of each convict, when admitted, would not be considered 
as an immaterial fact, and the tables would be received as clear 
of any vitiation from this source. Sth. The health of the po- 
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pulation, from which the prisoners were drawn, would consti- 
tute a collateral means of comparison to which every inquirer 
would submit his instances. Thus, for illustration, it has been 
calculated that, of the inhabitants of England and Wales, 
600,000 are constantly disabled by sickness. Oth. The idea of 
intentional misrepresentation or omission, or even of igno* 
ranee, producing neglect or mis-statement, would not be enter- 
tained with respect to a learned author undertaking the in- 
struction of mankind upon so interesting a subject. We might 
go further, but the foregoing items will be thought sufficient 
when it is found that in all of them foreign and domestic ad- 
versaries have erred. The tables printed by them do not re- 
present the results of the requisite investigations with reference 
to these topics. For any safe conclusion they are figures, and 
nothing more. It is in vain that pages are connected with 
these dry and barren offspring to announce the uses of which 
they are capable. The rhetoric of the writer is wasted upon 
a jSction of his own imagination — the tables signify no known 
fact in rerum naturae and are therefore practically worthless. 
By such abortions, nevertheless, the advocates of the silent sys* 
tem have sought to defeat the champions of separate labour; 
and amongst those persons who take blindly their premises 
from accustomed quarters, the attempt has been in a measure 
successful. Readers have shrunk from the horrors of cellular 
isolation, and have been grateful for that numerical key which 
gave them a timely view of death preying with peculiar rage 
upon the lonely victim. In countries in which the prison sys- 
tem must be reformed through the agency of a numerous le- 
gislature, a proper regard to consequences induces doubt and 
the fear of causing a great public evil ; and, as it happens to 
few to sound the shallowness of the opposing stream, the least 
to be apprehended by us is a postponement of reform. 

Under the head of insanity a like disregard of first princi- 
ples has been evinced. The proportion of persons committed 
to our penitentiaries, because no hospital existed in which they 
could be confined — of persons whose insanity would have been 
developed by any imprisonment— of persons already reported 
for former years — of insane persons to the population which 
supplies the prisons — and the same particulars with respect to 
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the Other institutions with which it is bought udfavourably to 
contrast our own, are not to be found in any likeness to truth 
in the arguments contrived by oUr opponents, tn the first 
number of this Journal it was shown that a reported propor- 
tion of 33 cases in the number of 1129 convicts, ought to be 
reduced, by a minute examination of individual cases, to only 
8 or 10, as originating in the specified prison. The materials 
used abroad are, in part, drawn from establishments in which 
the separate system is applied only to re-convicts or refractory 
persons, yet no allowance is made for the augmentation of per 
centage due to this fact. The state of the building — the cha- 
racter of the supervision — ^the length of term — the influence of 
a criminal life in predisposing in diflerent countries — the quali- 
fications of the physician — the plan pursued in noting cases — 
the greater facility with which insanity is detected under the 
separate plan ; — in short, a host of considerations are unheeded, 
or at least do not appear in the result. 

Again, with respect to the preventive agency of our peniten- 
tiaries, we encounter the same fallacious procedure. Thus it 
is said, by a French essayist, that of 1480 persons separately 
confined within a given period, 459 were re-convicts ; and this 
is truly a formidable proportion. But it appears, upon a closer 
scrutiny, that only 140 of these had been previously imprisoned 
under sentence to separate labour ; and further inquiry discloses 
the fact, that all, except 39 had been subjected to the influences 
of other prisons ! The fluctuations of police, and changes in 
the elements of population (so important in some of our Atlantic 
cities) ought to be admitted into the account ; and, although 
the same causes of variation may aflect some of the prisons 
in which the silent system is maintained, and therefore tend to 
favour both parties, yet in a comparison of the returns of the 
same penitentiary with a view to determine its influence on the 
surrounding community, it is gross error to make no allowance 
whatever for these particulars. 

Our examples are sufficiently numerous to exhibit the man- 
ner in which abstract numbers virtually usurp the functions of 
applicate ones, and shut out the real connection and dependence 
of things. Happily there are in Europe men too well trained 
to the conduct and use of statistical research to be blinded bv 
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naked figuree ; and to the vigilance and industry of these we 
are indebted for the progress which our system has made 
abroad.* Every additional report from our prisons, by con- 
tributing to correct the so-called statistics of our adversaries, 
gives confirmation to the positions assumed by our European 
friends, and additional encouragement to expect a general 
sanction of our course. 

The second source of error is a neglect of the principle upon 
which all general conclusions from numerical statements are 
founded, viz. that the more we multiply our instances the more 
probable is it that errors of observation will be neutralized, and 
that the extremes on the compensatory collation of which we 
depend for the mean truth, will be fixed. Within certain limits, 
our induction is sure to lead us to a false result ; beyond cer- 
tain other limits, experience of the uniform return of the same 
elements warrants us in expecting a continued presentation. 
Not only in physics, but in political economy, and even in mo- 
ral science, this repetition of facts is sufficiently disclosed 
to be the guide of reasoning. Uncertain as are the future 
aspects of any individual organization, or the determinations 
of individual will, the uncertainty as to a city or country is 
diminished, and may be wholly removed, by simple aggrega- 
tion. We advert to this recognized law of social inquiry only 
for the purpose of contrasting its evident requisitions with the 
actual state of our resources, that it may the more clearly ap- 
pear how far we are from their equalization. 

It is indeed difficult, without many examples, to convey to a 
mind unused to contemplate the subject, an adequate notion 
of the number and connections of the various particulars to 
which our remarks have reference. Our readers, however,- 
will doubtless apprehend their whole value after a few general 
illustrations. 

To begin with the effects of our penitentiaries upon bodily 
health; it will suffice to mention that we require to know, for 
a long series, the average quantity of disease, per centum, of 



• We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of introducing here tlie name of M<>- 
nsAu-CHBisTOPHB. We hope soon to present to our readen an aooount of the 
wrvices of this justly distinguished champion of the separate ayalai. 
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the pofmlation of which our convicts were members before 
their incarceration — the average of mortality compared with 
(hat of disease — and these per centages reduced to all the spe- 
cifications of the form of disease, of age and of sex, with 
careful allowance for casual or periodical disturbances, and 
with a notation of peculiarities likely to afiect a comparison 
with other similar computations. Some of the requisites in the 
case of insanity we have already stated. What has been done 
to supply the needed facts? It is, of course, impossible that 
unaided private industry should compass so vast a field of la- 
bour ; but what has been done by our government? Does any 
reader demand evidence of the notorious want of activity on 
the part of our authorities? Even in the last census (1840) 
we have deplorable proof of the inefiiciency of our political 
agents in respect to the materials proper to our range of in- 
quiry. The American Statistical Association of Boston, in a 
memorial to Congress, have exposed some of the defects in the 
official publications, and we beg leave to extract a few para- 
graphs suited to our present design. 



'* The most glaring and remarkable errors are found in the 
statements respecting nosology, the prevalence of insanity, 
blindness, deafness and dumbness among the people of this na- 
tion. The undersigned have compared these statements with 
information obtained from other, more reliable sources, and 
have found them widely varying from the truth ; and, more 
than all, they have compared the statements in one part of the 
census with those in another part, and have found most extra- 
ordinary discrepances. They have also examined the original 
manuscript copy of the census deposited by the marshal of the 
District of Massachusetts, in the Clerk's office in Boston, and 
have compared this with the printed editions of both Blair and 
Rives and Thomas Allen, and found here, too, a variance of 
statements. 

" Your memorialists are aware, that some of these errors, 
in respect to Massachusetts, and perhaps also in respect to 
other states, were committed by the marshals. * ♦ * * 
But, on comparing the manuscript copy of the census at Bos- 
ton with the printed edition of Blair and Rives, the undersigned 
are convinced that a large portion of the errors were made by 
the printers, and that hardly any of the errors of the original 
document are left out. The original document finds the co- 
loured insane in twenty- nine towns, while the printed edition of 

35* 
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Blair and Rives places them in thirty-five towns, and each 
makes them more than tenfold greater than the State returns 
in regard to the paupers ; and one edition has given twenty, and 
the other twenty-seven self-supporting lunatics, in towns in 
which, according to private inquiry, none are to be found. Ac- 
cording to the original manuscript copy of the census, there 
were, in Massachusetts, ten deaf and dumb, and eight blind 
coloured persons, whereas the printed editions of the same do- 
cument multiply them into seventeen of the former, and twenty- 
two of the latter class of unfortunates. 

" The printed copy of the census declares that there were, 
in the towns of Hingham and Scituate, nineteen coloured per- 
sons who were deaf and dumb, blind, or insane. On the other 
hand, the undersigned are informed, by the overseers of the 
poor, and the assessors, who have cognizance of every pauper 
and tax-payer in the town, that in the last twelve years no such 
diseased persons have lived in the town of Scituate ; and they 
have equally certain proof, that none such have lived in Hinc- 
ham. Moreover, the deputy marshals neither found nor made 
record of such persons. 

" The undersigned have carefully compared the number of 
coloured insane and idiots, and of the deaf and dumb and 
blind, with the whole number of the coloured population, as 
stated in the printed edition of the census in every city, town and 
county of the United States, and have found the extraordinary 
contradictions and improbabilities that are shown in the follow- 
ing tables." 

We extract a few examples from the tables referred to in 
the memorial. 

MAINE. 
Towns, Total Coloured Inhabitants. Cokrased Inaane. 

Scarborough, 6 

Dresden, 3 6 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Freetown, * 2 

Worcester, 161 188 

<* The errors of the census are as certain, if not as manifest, 
in regard to the insanity among the whites, as amonff the co- 
loured people. Wherever your meniorialists have Seen able 
to compare the census with the results of the investigations of 
the state governments, of individuals, or societies, tbey have 
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found that the national enumeration has fallen far short of the 
more probable amount 

^' According to the census, there were in Massachusetts, six 
hundred and twenty-seven lunatics and idiots, supported at 
public charge ; according to the returns of the overseers of 
the poor, there were eight hundred and twenty-seven of this 
class of paupers. 

" The superintendents of the poor of the State of New York 
report one thousand and fifty-eight pauper lunatics within 
that State ; the census reports only seven hundred and thirty- 
nine. 

" The government of New Jersey reports seven hundred and 
one in that State ; the census discovers only four hundred and 
forty-two. 

" The Medical Society of Connecticut discovered twice as 
many lunatics as the census within that State. A similar dis- 
crepancy was found in Eastern Pennsylvania, and also in some 
coimties of Virginia." 

The memorialists rightfully aver that such documents ought 
not to have the sanction of Congress, and that they ought not 
to be regarded as containing true statements relative to the 
condition of the people of the United States ; that it would 
have been better to have had no census at all than such a one 
as has been published ; and that if it cannot be corrected it 
should be disowned and discarded. 

Contrast, now, this picture of political enterprise with the 
conception of a well-organized system of research by both the 
state and federal governments — a statistical bureau at Wash- 
ington, wisely instituted, and maintaining relations with all the 
branches of public service — a like bureau at the seat of go- 
vernment of each of the states, supplying, and enlarging, and 
confirming the materials of the federal repository — ^sufficient 
provision for the digesting, concentrating, expressing and com- 
bining of those materials for general information — a degree of 
permanence, such as may secure the advantages of experience 
and zeal; — and, lastly, voluntary associations, every where 
over the country, contributing the light and vigour of individ- 
ual learning and industry, to stimulate, instruct, guide and 
assist official investigations! It is another of the practical 
fallacies of which we have had more than one occasion to 
write, negligently to await the issue of pubUc intervention, as 
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though there were some charm in official station which infused 
into political agents unerring wisdom, and insured to their un- 
dertakings the most complete success. There ia a seeming 
attribution of superiority, by virtue of place, which, however 
it may be denied when formally proposed, has a tacit influence 
upon popular expectation. That this is to some extent just, is 
readily conceded ; the excess only is reprehended. In relation 
to matters of science the nature of which is not such as to 
bring them within the limits of that preparation by which men 
qualify themselves for the career of political ambition, private 
inquiry must precede public action, and the plans of statesmen 
be drafted in the closet of the private investigator. It is a 
pressing duty, therefore, to prepare the way of government by 
voluntary exploration — to establish societies of pioneers, who, 
while they open the route, will themselves gather the fruits of 
observation for the better support of their successors. In 
Europe this has been begun ; in England, as well as on the 
continent, there is already a foundation laid for regular pub- 
lic as well as private statistical research. In many of the 
principal British towns there exist societies whose sole ob^ 
ject is the collection of details for statistics — the British As- 
sociation has organized a section with the same design — ^the 
Board of Trade, some time since, provided for a systematic 
series of reports, and parliamentary commissioners have re- 
ported vast stores of facts. Let us, however, without further 
comparison of foreign progress with our own, advert to a most 
important truth, without a regard to which our plans will prove 
little better than theoretical devices : it is, that the general co- 
operation of the people is necessary to successful execution. 
They must meet us promptly and cheerfully, or "we shall fail 
of completeness and accuracy. The kind of information of 
which we are in quest is to be obtsiined only from free respon- 
dents, who must know well what we seek, and neither distrust 
our motives nor evade our applications. The mass must be 
interested in our projected results, at least to the degree which 
will remove indifierence and perverseness, both of which have 
been encountered by the agents of government 

There are many reasons in favour of an immediate move- 
ment on the part of those who would naturally take the lead 
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in a reformation of this sort To say nothing of the obrious 
consideration that inference sleeps while the premises are un- 
settled, the constantly accumulating details of legislative inqui- 
ries admonish us of a compound loss, the ratio of increase of 
which is ever rising. For it is not only the abandonment of 
facts or of the opportunity of acquiring them in accordance 
with views hitherto entertained, that we have to lament With 
every increment of knowledge there springs up hypothesis, the 
germ of discovery. Relations newly disclosed lead to fresh 
combinations, by which other and higher relations are indi- 
cated, until at length we reach that happy period (alas that it 
should appear so remote!) when all the multitude of particulars 
are reduced to a few simple principles, by the aid of which we 
compel to a rational order subsequent discoveries. The best 
effect of partial information is to teach us the direction of fur- 
ther inquiry — to delay this is to close the entrance to a widen- 
ing field of opportunities. If we repeat what is every where 
conceded, it is because concession is not improvement There 
lies upon our table a work which strikingly illustrates what has 
just been said.* It contains more than one hundred tables 
framed upon a survey of upwards of 118,000 individuals, and 
covers a period of sixteen years. It is arranged according to 
the particulars of nationality, sex, age, profession, time of sen- 
tence, nature of the crime, &c. ; not merely in separate detail, 
but in many combinations. The estimates are for yearly and 
other periods — for the places of confinement, together and se- 
parately, with minute reference to the considerations most like- 
ly to influence the sanitary condition of the convicts. It spe- 
cifies the portion of the term of sentence which had elapsed at 
the time of death, computes per centages for various large 
numbers, based on the results of the oflicial reports ; distin- 
guishes convictions and re-convictions, and collates the numer- 
ous elements under many aspects, so as to approximate the 
proportion and dependence of the diflferent particulars of indi- 

* Etudes sur la mortality dans les bagnes et dans les maisons centrales de force 
et de correction depuis 1822 jnsqu'a 1837 inclosiTement : fidtee par oidre de M. le 
Comte Duchatel, ministre de I'lnt^riear d'^yr^s les documents offidels foumis par 
les minist^res de llnt^rienr et de la Marine. Par M. Raonl Chaasinat doctear en 
m^dedne, chinugien du ministdre de llnt^rieur, &c Paris, 1844. 
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vidual cases with respect to the ocoapatkMis and ckcarastaiices 
of the convicts. It furnishes a comparison of the nE^>ortad mor- 
tality with that of the free popdation ; and from every phase 
of tabular arrangement, it deduces such conchisions as seem 
to be warranted within the prescribed limits of inquiry. What- 
ever confidence may be yielded to these conchisions, no one 
can attentively examine such a work in the wh<de without a 
lively impression of its su^estive value. Each of the tables 
presents a well defined object to the attention of the curious, 
and facilitates that subdivision of labour which is so essential 
to the advancement of philosophy. It is time that our general 
heads of inquiry be broken into topics of narrower limitation 
— ^that the subordinate details be separately sought by distinct 
classes of investigators under judicious hypothetical direction, 
itself the product of well ordered induction ; and that over the 
whole field of research there be extended that centralizing in- 
fluence which shall gather into method the varied fruits which 
are from time to time yielded to individual industry. Some- 
thing of this kind has been attempted in the establishment of 
^* The Association of Medical Supbriit tendents of AmsRicAir 
IirsTiTUTioifs for the IifSAifB,** the first meeting of which at 
Philadelphia was noticed in the second number of this Journal. 
When shall we see similar associations with respect to all the 
main branches of our enterprise — the authority and resources 
of government upholding and assisting these, while it receives 
from them the appropriate stimulus and correction, and the 
entire nation, convinced of the expediency of such a system of 
research, harmoniously uniting to give to it countenance and 
ready response ? 



Art. VI. — Sixteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. March^ 1645. 

(Continued from page 282.) 

We continue our review of this report in accordance with 
our promise in our last number. 
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<< The Eastern State Penitentiary was opened in 1829. The 
population of the city and county of Philadelphia since that 
time has greatly increased; and also the population of the 
eastern district of the state, from which counties prisoners are 
sent to this penitentiary. If the number of prisoners decrease, 
or even remain stationary, as to an average of those annually 
received — and the population ^adually or greatly increases — 
the effect of this system of prison discipline is equally and as 
positively manifest 

** By the census, June 1st, 1830, the population of the 
Eastern district of Pennsylvania was - - 755,577 

City of Philadelphia - . 80,458 

County of Philadelphia - - 108,503 

188,961 



Grand total, - - - 944,538 

** By the census, June 1st, 1840, the population of the 
Eastern district of Pennsylvania was - - 908,744 

City of Philadelphia - - 93,655 

County of Philadelphia - - 264,382 

358,037* 



Grand total, - - 1,266,781 

** Increase in 10 years, 322,243 ; equal to 32 per cent, or 
3.20 per annum. 

^' At 3^*1^ per annum, the increase since June 1, 1840, to 
January 1, 1845, 4 years 7 months, or 14/^^ per cent, result- 
ing in a present population in our district of 1,452,491 persons. 

" From this table, it appears that since the opening of the 
Penitentiary up to the present time, the increase of the popula- 
tion out of which prisoners come, who are convicted for 
crimes, is about 508,000. While the number of prisoners re- 
ceived remain annually about the same, — or about the same, 
on an average, for the last ten years. 

'' The prisons in Pennsylvania are on the Pennsylvanian, or 
separate system. It is ascertained, that the whole number of 
convicts in confinement in the two State prisons, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, is 470. Add to these ; convicts in the Phila- 
delphia and other county prisons, gives, say, 650 to 700 for the 
state. In the year 1826, before the adoption of the separate 
system by this state, there were about 600 prisoners m one 
prison (Walnut street) There are very few more now in the 

[* An excen has been tocidentallj introdaoed here, which afiects the following 
per centage of increase. The actual population of the city and county in 1840, 
wa« 258,000.— £<£i/or.] 
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whole state. In the state of New York, where the opposite 
system of prison discipline prevails, the whole number m con- 
finement in Uie two State prisons (Sing Sing and Auburn), as 
taken from the last reports, is over 1600. 

" The Inspectors, therefore, in view of these facts, believe 
that the Pennsylvania, or separate system, is pre-eminently a 
successful experiment in preventing crime.'' 

We scarcely deem it necessary to say that we concur fully 
with the Inspectors respecting the excellence of the separate 
system, and do not doubt that it has done much for the re- 
formation of convicts, and that it has, in some degree at least, 
prevented crime which otherwise would have prevailed. 
But that view is indeed restricted, which would see in our 
penitentiary alone so powerful a means of eradicating crime. 
Even if the separate system were fuUy carried into effect in 
our penitentiaries,* which never yet has been done in con- 

* In the countiei only three haTe yet introdaoed the teptrate fyitem. The fol- 
lowing lemaxkB so fully express our opinion, that we quote them for the benefit of 
our readers from a former report of the Warden : 

'' Before I conclude this report, I earnestly request your attention to one of the 
great principles on which our discipline is founded, namely : The urerention of far- 
ther corruption, by depriving prisoners of all opportunity of fonning or ezteoding 
an acquaintance with each other — an acquaintance which almost necessarily insures 
their education in all the modes of perpetrating crime, and eluding detection and 
conviction. Even if this almost inevitable result could be prevented in the common 
prisons of the state, as they are at present administered ; and if a prisoner could be 
discharged, uncontaminated by his associates, still his person and history would be 
known by his companions in confinement ; and, after their discharge, would too 
often be eagerly divulged to others, and thus the new character of a repentant con- 
vict be blasted, and he would too probably relapse into his old halnts. In our peni- 
tentiary, this great evil to which I have alluded, is prevented ; or, I should rather 
say, its progress is arrested ; but in the coun^ priaona, whence we derive our in- 
mates, it exists to a deplorable and diflgraceral extent. In these establiahmenti, 
scarcely any classification is attempted, and no efiectual separation is made ; disci- 
pline is neglected, corruption increased, reformation is hopeless, and many most 
flagrant abuses are known to be practised without any mitigation. Convicts re- 
ceived by us from such county prisons, may indeed frequent^ be reformed by our 
discipline ; the lessons of vice they have learned, when placed in a confinonent 
which the law intended should be nJutaxy, may sometimes be eradicated afterwards; 
but the great, the irremediable evil, has already been efiected. The persona, dtc, of 
such convicts, are known to the great community of rogues, and therefore, even if 
their reformation be effected when discharged from our penitentiaiy, too many 
temptations to relapse, too many obstacles to their commencement in Ae pursuits 
of honest industry, may, and probably will, be encountered by them. Hence oar 
institution cannot produce all the advantages of which it is susceptible, until the 
county prisons are reformed by the same plan of separate confinement, &&, which 
we pursue. If an inquiry into the condition of these priaons could be nuide, by 
order of the legislature, I am confident the remarks I have made would he WBSaiuk- 
tiated ; and, that many important benefita would result from anch an inqony, ii the 
opinion of some of our most intelligent and humane citizens." 
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sequence of thei architectural defects, yet the vice-encourag- 
ing interference of the Executive would prevent the proper 
influence upon the community at large. Pardond have been 
granted without any known reason or accountability — ^pardons 
to the most vile and incorrigible, to persons convicted again 
and again for shedding human blood, the blood of their wives 
and husbands, and others who ought to be most dear to them 
•»to persons convicted of riots accompanied by murder and 
arson — aye, even to those who capped the climax in out- 
rage, by rebellion against the state ; by murderous onslaught 
on our citizens — by waging civil war in our midst — by firing 
the city — by midnight assassination of our citizen soldiers, 
and — we shudder as we write it — by raising the sacrilegious 
torch in the very presence of the Mayor of the city, and firing 
the sacred temples of the most high God. The mal-adminis- 
tration of our laws has nurtured these men in crime, until the 
long impunity has caused them to be considered a dead letter. 
More than sixty riots have occurred in a single year in Phila- 
delphia alone, in many cases attended by the loss of limbs and, 
in not a few, of lives. Some of our firemen have repeatedly turn- 
ed out equipped with cudgels, which they used without stint, 
and often without hinderance ; and for a time their favourite 
battle ground was directly in front of the sherifTs office, dese- 
crating the vicinity of the Hall of Independence, and making 
night hideous with their brutal bellowings. A large amount 
of our property has been set on fire by their accomplices for 
the express purpose of producing riots, and not rarely, for 
the purpose of plunder and thieving. Fire apparatus, pur- 
chased at great expense with the funds of the public, has 
been repeatedly destroyed in the open day by armed gangs 
of rival companies — and as often replaced by the timidity of 
the commissioners, who were elected to preserve the public 
peace, and who well knew that firemen who wielded bludg- 
eons with one hand, could deposit votes in the ballot box with 
the other.* 



* Recently fome effort hm been made to refonn the fire department, (which has 
been the niuMry of our priaona,) and to inaeaae the number and improve the dia- 

Vol. I.— 86 
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Our police exists only in few large towns ; in the state at 
large, it exists only in name. In the county of Philadelphia* 
which contains nearly 300,000 people, the police force is only 
sufficient for a district containing 50,000. The perpetrators of 
perhaps not one crime in a dozen are ever arrested— of those 
arrested not one in five is convicted, (such is the practical 
working of our laws,) or if convicted, remains convicted — new 
trials are granted, straw bail is given — if sentenced, the execu- 
tive clemency too often interposes, sometimes even before con* 
vktion ! a clemency which is cruelty and injustice to society. 
It is perfectly notorious to every one accustomed to visit our 
prisons, that almost every convict (with the exception of the 
poor negroes who have no votes, and the most miserable and 
destitute who also have no access to the ballot box) entertains 
the most confident expectation of pardon. We all know that, 
so long as this belief is nourished, reform is procrastinated if 
not hopeless. 

Again, there is another cause for the increase of crime. In 
£urope it has become common to use this country as a Botany 
Bay for their convicts, and a free poor-house for their paupers. 
Our government receives them, if not gladly, at least without 
a murmur. We have often crossed the Atlantic from Europe, 
and never without seeing among the passengers some of these 
persons, who might be detected at a glance. In consequence 
of the numbers, discipline, and vigilance of the police in Great 
Britain and Ireland, numbers of British and Irish rogues find 
their trades no longer lucrative at home, and repair to our 
country, where the police and laws are less efficient Not 
long since a native pickpocket informed me, in the penitenti- 
ary, that he intended leaving the city on his release and re- 
pairing to the west — he assigned as a reason, that his business 
was overdone by the new influx of well-trained English thieves. 
But we forbear from these details at present. We forbear allud- 
ing to the hundred hells (as the gaming houses have been for- 
cibly, if coarsely, styled,) in this city and throughout the state 
— to the numerous dram-shops unchecked, or checked only at 



dpline of the police. In the city ■omething has been done, but much remaiiur to be 
done. Our courts, particularly the Quarter Sessiona, are manifestiDg more vigour 
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irregular intervals ; we forbear, for the subject is not agreeable 
to us, — we have alluded to these things because our duty re- 
quired us. We hope that some reform is about to take place, 
that it has already commenced, and we trust that it will be long 
and zealously continued, for much, very much remains to be 
done to replace us in the rank of civilized nations. 

With the evidence of so much lawlessness and impurity 
around us, we cannot therefore attribute to our penitentiary 
system (which has never been fully tried throughout the state) 
all the beneficial effects which it is capable of producing, nor 
that it has diminished crime in proportion to the diminished 
number of convicts, when compared with the increase of popu- 
lation. That crime is increasing in New York, under the Au- 
burn system, is made clearly apparent by the Inspectors, in the 
report now before us. Before proceeding to give further ex- 
tracts, we are constrained to remark that the first part of it 
(viz. the Inspectors' Report,) appears to bear marks of too much 
haste in the composition. We are aware that the numerous 
engagements of the writer in the service of the public, was the 
cause of this ; we cannot, however, forbear to express our gra- 
tification with the highly interesting and encouraging statement 
of facts contained in it. 

" The statistics which have thus been briefly referred to, and 
appear from the reports of the officers of the respective pri- 
sons, place the separate system onjan elevated position. 

" The Inspectors believe that the following conclusions irre- 
sistibly present themselves, as the result of the above compa- 
rison of the two systems. 

" 1. That the separate system prevents the commission of 
crime. 

" 2. That it is pre-eminently calculated to induce and eflfect 
reform, in the mincls of the prisoners. 

" 3. That the health of the prisoners is equal to that of any 
community, and is not, in the least, injuriously afifected by the 
system. 

"4. That the mortality, under the separate svstem, is not 
greater than that of any other svstem of prison discipline. 

'' 5. That the discipline, and the proper administration of the 
system, is superior to all others. 

'' 6. That, of the objections which have been urged against 
the system, none have been realized. 
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<< It may be proper here to remark, that the term * icIHtary 
or separate confinemenif refers to the fact that each prisoner is 
alone^ in contradistinction to the ' ag^egate confinement,' or 

• silent system/ where prisoners are m gangs^ or together in 
large or small numbers. The prisoners in the separate or soli- 
tary prisons have the same intercourse with all, but their fel- 
low-convicts, and an idle curiosity, as in other systems^ — and 
the idea that prisoners are shut up, and shut out, from all in- 
tercommunication with the good and the instructive, is an 
error — a gross error. They have that, at all times, besides 
almost hourly intercourse with their overseers and other offi- 
cers of the prison. 

" In the last annual report of the Inspectors, they say, that 

* fully impressed with the necessity of a watchful care over the 
moral and mental improvement of the prisoners, as constitut- 
ing a fundamental principle in this, as in all penitentiary re- 
form, they are endeavouring to effect some improvements in the 
present plan of such instruction, particularly as relates to the 
education in reading and writing, thereby to enlarge the num- 
ber of those who obtain this knowledge while in confinement' 

" Within the last year, the moral and rudimental instruction 
has been divided. The former has been left, as heretofore, 
under the law, together with such religious teaching « as each 

Erisoner may desire, and from whatever professional teacher 
e may select. The latter has been entrusted to a competent 
person, who acts as an overseer when required. Ample time 
is thus ^ven to both branches of learning ; and thus a school- 
master has been successfully introduced into the prison, whose 
chief duty it is to teach the ignorant to read and write, and 
practical arithmetic. 

" There are now 47 prisoners receiving instruction in the 
first class, the only one yet formed under the late regulation. 
Of these, 43 could not read on admission ; 47 could not write, 
and 47 had no knowledge of arithmetic. 

" A library of useful books has been established, by the libe- 
rality and benevolence of one of the Inspectors, (J. Bacon, 
Esq.), which is increasing through the kindness of others, who 
feci an interest in the welfare and improvement of the unfor- 
tunate.* 

" WarderCs Report, — It may be proper here to remark that, 
to my knowledge, no prisoner has been pardoned that would 
have been likely to have added to the mortality if he had re- 
mained during* the year : this fact should always be ascertained 



* The Libniy provided by the Society for AUefiating the MinoM of Pnblie 
Prisons, together with Mr. Bacon's libruy, contains already about 1000 
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in examining prison records of mortality, as a few pardons, 
humanely interposed by the Executive, would entirely alter the 
per centage, and lead to great error in comparing the mortali- 
ty of different prisons. 

" A plan by which the prisoners could have the benefit of 
warm oathing weekly or periodically, was considered by the 
late physician (Edward Hartshome) and myself, a great deside- 
ratum, both as to its moral and medical effects ; but as its ex- 
ecution was thought by some to be liable to possible difficulties 
in maintaining the system of separate confinement, it was de- 
layed until the last year, when the sood effects that would 
result therefrom being strongly urged by the present physician 
(with the approval of the Board) the plan was put into opera- 
tion, and the results have been most satisfactory. The mode 
adopted is attended with but little expense, and is as follows : 
The daily escape-steam from the steam engine is passed into a 
tank containing about eighty hogsheads of water, which there- 
by is maintained at a temperature of about 90 degrees ; ten 
separate cells, each having a bath, receive the prisoners that 
are brought separately by their overseers, and are allowed fif- 
teen minutes for bathing ; soap, fresh water, and a dry towel 
being furnished each. By this means 40 can be bathed per 
hour without any infringement of the separate system, — an 
officer walking in front of the grated doors of the bathing 
cells effectually preventing any possibility of communication. 

" The physician has availed himself of the power panted 
him by law of requiring me to employ, separately, the invalid 

Erisoners in the cultivation of the large yards between the 
locks ; a careful officer, skilled in horticulture, has superin- 
tended those so employed, taking special care that no two 
should approach or recognise each otner : the yards being di- 
vided by the buildings makes this task easy, and the prisoner 
being aware that the privilege so highly valued would be lost 
by violating the rule, has no inducement thereto. This plan is 
not only humane, but important in a pecuniary point of view, 
— ^both in restoring health, and making those productive who 
were formerly the contrary. Six gardens are cultivated in this 
manner, which, during the greater part of the year, can fur- 
nish, under the phvsician's orders, separate employment for 
twelve invalids naff a day each: the produce of this labour 
has been valuable in the support, and conducive to preserving 
the health of the well prisoners. Between 400 and 500 bushels 
of tomatoes were one of the many descriptions of vegetables 
furnished during the last season. 

" The practice of furnishing lights to the prisoners, until 9 
P. M., during the winter season, has been more generally 
adopte<i^than formerly, it being found that there are few but 
can be safely trusted with them, and that all, by their labour 

86« 
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during the evening, can defray the expense. By the Auburn 
system, the prisoners working in mass cannot remain out of 
their small aormitories after dusk, nor be re-admitted to their 
workshops until daylisht ; fourteen hours are thus necessarily 
passed in darkness and idleness, unprofitable both to body and 
mind. Our prisoners, on the contrary, have ample time to 
finish their tasks, or to spend in reading or exercise ; four hours 
each day being gained, leaving from 9 P. M . until 7 A. M., 
more time than is necessary for sleep." 

*' Religious and moral instruction has been increasingly dis- 
pensed among the prisoners ; the Moral Instructor has devoted 
nimself assiduously thereto, and has been assisted by several 
clergymen of different denominations, who have volunteered 
their aid ; among whom, the Rev. Mr. Crawford has officiated 
every Sunday (with few exceptions) in one block containing 
near 100 prisoners; under his care these convicts have im- 
proved much in singing, which is a part of the devotions, and 
during this exercise there has been no attempt at communica- 
tion between them. I confidently assert this, as, if such at- 
V tempts were made, detection would be almost certain. Two 
! officers with woollen socks are passing constantly in front of 
I the cells during service. I am more particular in this notice, 
as I hope to draw the attention of the Board to its extension, 
as, in my opinion, the eflfects are calculated to produce a so- 
lemnizing influence on the mind, and prepare it to receive the 
truths of the gospel. The power of joining in church music 
(though attained in a prison) might induce some to attend a 
place of worship after liberation. 

** In aid of the great objects of religious and moral instruc- 
tion, the prisoners have received the visits of the visiting In- 
spectors twice each week ; of a committee of the Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons ; the committee of 
the German Society to the Germans ; the Rev. Mr. Rafierty 
to the Catholics; and the Rev. Mr. Michelbach to the Jews; 
and the female prisoners are visited and instructed weekly by 
some benevolent ladies, interested for a series of years in pri- 
son reform. 

" The sheriffs from the interior visit those from their respec- 
tive counties on bringing down new prisoners ; the other oflSicial 
visiters have been frequent in attendance." 

*^ In consequence of there bein^ no State Lunatic Hospital 
for the poor, many (idiots, epileptic, and insane) entirely unfit 
for our discipline, continue to be sent to this prison, it is impos- 
sible to give proper accommodation, in their separate cells, to 
this class ; and each year they continue confirms their malady, 
causing a heavy charge against the counties whilst here, mate- 
rially affecting the discipline of the prison, and rendering them 
most probably a charge on the public for life." 
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** Extract from the Physician^s Report^ p. 36. — ^Another valua- 
ble improvement introduced by Mr. Thompson, is the substitu- 
tion, in several of the blocks, of solid and water-proof compo- 
sition floors, at a greater distance from the ^ound, in place of 
the old and low plank floors, so manv of which have been, and 
still remain, constantly damp and oronsive from decay. The 
new floors are durable, easily constructed, and not offensive, 
and, from their impenetrability, can absorb no moisture or ef- 
fluvia. Their greatest advantage, however, consists in the 
elevation of their surface above me hot-water pipes, so that the 
latter can be shut entirely out of reach in a sort of trough, by 
which thev pass from one side to the other in the lowest part 
of the ceil. This trough communicates by means of the old 
flue with the outer air, and is covered in with perforated iron 

f)lates, through which a current of warm, fresh air is constant- 
y flowing into the cell above. In this manner has been secured 
to the prisoner a hot-air chamber, and ventilating system of the 
best kind. On every account, therefore, the new floors are pre- 
ferable to the old, and if covered with coarse carpeting, or, 
with what is better, a layer of thin boards thoroughlv saturated 
with linseed oil, in the manner recommended by Dr. Varren- 
trapp, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, would admirably attain the 
end desired. The opportunity was taken also by the Warden, 
during the progress of these necessary repairs, still further to 
secure the purity of the air in the improved cells, by the intro- 
duction of an outer cylinder enclosing the water-bucket, and 
provided with an air-tight lid, and a small air-tube, by which 
all unwholesome exhalations should be carried ofi* through the 
flue in the upper part of the arch above. The practice of ex- 
posing the bed-clothes to the sun and air in the airing yards, as 
recommended in the monthly reports, has been occasionally 
observed when the weather would admit ; it is so useful in 
itself as a hygienic measure, that a great benefit would be con- 
ferred upon me whole population of the place by the construc- 
tion of larce drying-rooms, in which all the clothing of the 
house could be fumigated, or at least well aired, at stated peri- 
ods, without reference to the weather." 

" Though encircled, during the fall, by severe endemic re- 
mittent and intermittent fevers, not a single case of either oc- 
curred within the walls of the Institution, — a rather remarkable 
exemption, and one which, if continued, with many similar 
benefits, I would attribute to the excellent hygienic regulations, 
either introduced, or properly enforced, by your late pnysician, 
Dr. Hartshorne. 

*' Rheumatism, heretofore a very prominent item in the sick- 
list, is now comparatively unknown to us ; owing, no doubt, to 
the full supply of flannel under-clothes furnished each prisoner, 
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as well as the great care and attention given by the Warden 
to the proper heating of the cells. 

" The weekly use, by each prisoner, of the warm-baths, now 
in operation, will, I am certain, contribute still farther to the 
general health of the Institution : but the full benefit to be de- 
rived from them cannot be ascertained for some time, as there 
are diseases now in process which they cannot cure; but 
which, in all probability, they would have prevented." 

The moral instructor, Mr. Larcombe, remarks : 

'' It has been my custom to investigate, as far as possible, 
the origin and causes of crime, and the periods of life in which 
the greatest number yield to temptation ; and I have given the 
results from year to year. In the accounts drawn ffom suc- 
cessive years, there is such a general agreement, that it may 
be regarded inexpedient to continue their publication hereafter. 
I have, therefore, combined the statement prepared for the last 
year with those of four years preceding, presenting a view of 
the statements of 962 prisoners from whom I have endeavoured 
to elicit information ; from which it appears there were : — 

Orphans having lost both parents in very early life - 112 
Had a father only in early life - - - - 63 
Had a mother only in early life .... 200 
Had parents, but were placed from home in early life 140 

515 

Professed to have received religious instruction in 

early life 99 

Received none 830 

Unknown 33 

962 

Attended Sunday-schools 108 

Did not attend do. 812 

Unknown 42 

962 

Manufactured or sold ardent spirits - - - 56 

Lived where it was sold 350 

406 

Drank to excess 435 

OccasionaUy drunk 310 

Temperate 151 

Unknown 60 

962 
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Periods in which a course of crime was commenced^ ac- 
cording to the statements of prisoners, as follows, viz : 

Under the age of 10 years - . - - - 13 

From 10 to 15 76 

" 15 to 20 239 

*« 20 to 30 416 

" 30 to 40 118 

" 40 to 50 45 

" 50 to 60 16 

" 60 to 70, and upwards 9 

Unknown 30 

962 

Earliest causes of crime : 

Intemperance 168 

Licentiousness 182 

Propensity or covetousness 340 

Temptation of evil companions - - - - 144 

Passion, revenge, &c. .57 

Gaming, lotteries, &c. 19 

Domestic trouble 2 

Pecuniary difficulties 6 

Malicious mischief .4 

Unknown 40 

962 



Art. VII. — Report of the Inspectors of the Western Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania^ for the year 1844, with the accompanying 
documents. 

We shall offer only a brief notice of the report of the West- 
em Penitentiary, for the year 1844 ; as the tables quoted there- 
from contain the aggregate of experience as far as communicated 
by the officers. The Inspectors very properly congratulate the 
Legislature upon the additional reason presented by the year's 
observation for confidence in the Pennsylvania system. They 
testify to the good disposition manifested by the prisoners with 
respect to the regular visitations and instruction. They urge 
what has happily now received legislative sanction, viz : the 
erection of a State Asylum for the Insane ; and they explain 
the diminution of amount on the credit side of the profit and loss 
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DATE. 


NO. 


January 18, 


895, 


January 30, 


940, 


February 1, 


930, 


February 20, 


772, 


March 10, 


633, 


March 31, 


945, 



AGE. 


DISEASE. 


16, 


Paralysis. 


25, 


Marasmus. 


18, 


Consumption. 


22, 


Bronchitis. 


20, 


Scrofula. 


32, 


Scrofula. 



account, by extensive repairs required in the manofacturing 
department. 

Dr. J. H. Smith, in his medical report to the Board, states, 
that a comparison of the journals of 1843 and '44, shows a de- 
crease in the aggregate amount of disease among the prison- 
ers ; allowing, in the latter year, for five cases passed over from 

1843, in " a fatally dangerous" condition. Of the six deaths 
report jd, the following particulars are given : 

COLOR. 

White, 

Black, 

Yellow, 

White, 

Black, 

Black, 

One-third of the deaths, then, were of whites ; and one-third 
of the whole number were "seriously affected on entering" the 
prison. The various diseases occurring since the 1st of April, 

1844, yielded, without much difficulty, or length of time to me- 
dicinal agents, except in three cases, viz : one a protracted 
scrofulous affection of the skin, another, ** consumption ;" to 
which there was a strong predisposition on entering ; and a 
third a " neuralgic affection of the stomach, bowels, &c." 

No. 1009, a youth, naturally of weak intellect, continued, 
without much variation, until the 20th inst, (?)♦ when he exhib- 
ited strong symptoms of insanity. It is not stated how long 
he had been in confinement, nor have we any further infor- 
mation of his habits than may be gathered from the weakness 
of his intellect Without meaning more than our words direct- 
ly convey, we may be permitted to express a hope, that in fu- 
ture no bare statement of this kind will be published, unless it 
be impossible to furnish the necessary elements for a judgment 
upon the case. The medical reports of a prison are not to be 
considered as designed for inspectors, who have access to the 
records of the institution, but for the civilized world. Every 
annual document of this kind issued in Pennsylvania, becomes 
the subject of foreign scrutiny ; and we trust that no means in 



*The report m dated, Jamwy lit, 1846. 
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the possession of attendant physicians, for the satisfactory in- 
formation of inquirers, will be neglected. Frankness, we have 
no reason specially to recommend; but we shall, ourselves, per- 
mit no suitable occasion to pass without urging the fullest de- 
tail consistent with the limits of an official relation. We avail 
ourselves of this, not because of any peculiar censure to which 
we think Dr. Smith obnoxious — for if he knows more than he 
has stated, he is, nevertheless, only in the beaten track of other 
professional gentlemen — but because we must begin somewhere. 
It may be that he has given us all the facts within his reach 
respecting the habits of the individual ; yet the length of im- 
prisonment previously undergone by the " youth," should have 
been added. It is to be observed, that the Moral Instructor says 
of the same convict, that he was "supposed to have been 
slightly deranged at the time of his first imprisonment" He 
further observes, that •* here, among seven or eight hundred 
prisoners, and during the long period of eight years, there have 
been found but two instances of insanity." 

The physician thus concludes his summary. 

" In the report of 1843, 1 was unable to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, why 'diseases of the respiratory organs and 
glandular system should constitute the majority,' as they seem- 
ed to do ; but another year's experience and careful examina- 
tion, have convinced me that those diseases, though they ap- 
pear, do not, in fact, constitute the majority. So far as deaths 
are concerned, they certainly exceed ; but is not this the fact 
every where? How seldom do we find diseased lungs or 
scrofula cured ? When we take into account the variety of 
other diseases that occur among the prisoners, there is not more 
than an equal ratio of these affections, compared with out-door 
cases ; and it argues favorably in regard to prison discipline, 
that so few deaths occur from other diseases, proving fatal 
among the community." 

" Scrofula and consumption almost invariably terminate un- 
favorably among our citizens — and besides these, manv com- 
plaints issue in dissolution; but in the prison, there are but few 
deaths, except from those aflfections which prove unfavorable 
under any situation or circumstances." 

The important distinction suggested by the second year of 
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Dr. Smith's experience, as stated at the beginning of the fore- 
going extract, by which it appears that the excess of particular 
diseases amongst the cases under his care* relates properly to 
mortality y and not to sickness^ leads us to consider anew the 
motives which should prevent the removal of an official medi- 
cal visiter, unless there is clear reason in favour of a change. 
We shall not trouble our readers at this time with a view of the 
mischiefs which have resulted from inexperience. The best skill 
acquired in practice outside of a prison, ceases to be a secure 
reliance when it enters the gates of a penitentiary ; inasmuch 
as there is not only the treatment of individual cases to be un- 
dertaken, but the average of experience in such a place is to 
be determined. The arrangement of a plan of observation, re- 
quires more than a slight acquaintance with the indications of 
past years — ^with the grounds of certainty — and with the de- 
mands of investigators here and abroad. There is, too, a tad 
peculiar to a veteran practitioner in such institutions, on the 
due exercise of which will, in some measure, depend the char- 
acter of the numerical results of the prison records, but which 
can be obtained only in the cells. With respect to insanity, 
the mere summing up of a single year, may be — has been — 
seriously affected by a want of appreciation of the necessary 
particulars present and deficient. Need we say more to con- 
vince the most inattentive officials that an unnecessary change 
of physicians jeopards the accuracy of prison history 7 We 
trust that the time will never arrive when private interest or 
party feeling shall control the appointment of so important a 
functuary. 

With respect to the tables, we embrace the present opportu- 
nity for designating a few improvements, the need of which 
will be sufficiently evident to the reader. In the first place we 
have the number of prisoners in confinement on the 

1st January, 1844, - - - - 148 

Received during 1844, - - - 60 



208 

For this number, 208, the report of the Eastern Penitentiary 
calculates the per centage of mortahty. Of course the circum- 
stances affecting this calculation, (which is, we believe, after 
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the mode customary in such reports,) should have reference to 
the same number. We find, however, in the tables, that the 
proportion- of whites to blacks is given only for the 60 who 
were received during 1844, and the 130 who were in confine- 
ment on the 1st January, 1845, making 190.* 

Again: in the statement of the total mortality (1826 to 1844) 
we have 

Whites, - - - - 872 

Blacks, - - - - 173 



Total received in the prison, - 1045 

The number of deaths is given, but how many of these were 
of whites, and how many of blacks, we are not informed. 

There is a fault common to the report before us, with others 
of a like kind, viz. that the proportion of deaths is stated barely 
with reference to the number of prisoners within the walls of 
the prison from the beginning to the end of a year. Has it 
never occurred to the framers of such documents that there is 
also some relation of deaths to the term of confinement ? Five 
per cent, per annum where the term is six months, is a very 
different thing from the same per centage of the number of 
convicts where the term is ten years. It is required to parti- 
cularize, not only that we may ascertain the most probable 
causes of death in individual cases, but that we may compute 
the proportion of mortality to the average time of imprison- 
ment. Of the six persons whose respective diseases are quoted 
above, we know not whether they were received eight days or 
eight months before their death. Under the head of " Term of 
sentence," the only distinction is between commitments " for 
years" and those " for months," the number of which is given; 
but no link is furnished by which the periods of confinement 
may be connected with the deaths. It is not enough to aver- 
age the periods in this part of the table ; there is deficient a 
material element which can be made available by means of 



* Of coune we would not aik that the nme pruoneni ■hall be twice aaed for the 
same purpoee ; the reader will find it impoanble, aqMiately, to calculate the mor- 
tality of whites and Uacki, for all the peraoni in confinement between lit Jannarj, 
1844, and lit Janoary, 1845. 
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tables expressing the imprisonment actually undergone at the 
moment of death, and so prepared from year to year, and for 
all years that both general and particular results may be seen. 

With respect to the preventive agency of the penitentiaries 
of Pennsylvania, the following is the only information afforded: 

" Recommitted under present system in Pennsylvania, 4" 
Recommitted to what ? To both of our penitentiaries, or only 
to that at Pittsburg? Had any of these four convicts been 
meantime in prisons under another system of discipline t 
Where was their first confinement? Are we to understand 
that none of the four had ever been in any other than a Penn- 
sylvanian penitentiary ? How many times have they been com- 
mitted, and to what prisons ? How many re-convicts are there 
in the cells, and where have they been previously confined? 

We would not be understood to imply that our reports from 
the Eastern Penitentiary are not open to similar criticism;* 
nor that the reports of prisons in other states are better than 
ours. The reverse is the truth in both cases. We are satis- 
fied that for fairness, completeness, honesty^ the yearly returns 
of our Inspectors will bear the most rigid comparison. There 
are no " missing" prisoners to diminish unfavourable per cent- 
age — no intentional omissions to prejudice a rival system or 
maintain our own. If we select Pennsylvanian practice as the 
subject of animadversion, it is that no suspicion of our sinceri- 
ty or earnestness may arise when we reprehend the bad cus- 
toms of our neighbours ; and that the wants disclosed by the 
' latest combinations of averages may be promptly answered to 
the extent of our resources. We want all accessible facts. 

We hope to see introduced a new mode of classification of 
crimes — by their inducements, not by their mere form in act 
Not that we would dispense with the method now in use ; but 
we desire to bring our catalogues of offences more nearly in 
contact with causes. The prevention of crime requires that 
we should trace up each breach of law to its origin in social 



• We have reference to errors more complex than that which makes the popula- 
tion of the coanty of Philadelphia in 1840 amount to 358,037, being an excess of 
100,000 over the real number. (See Sixteenth Report of Eastern Penitentiaiy, p» 
8.) On this basis is calculated the number for January, 1845, for the purpoae of 
comparing the prison returns with the increase of population in the state ! 
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condition or individual character, so as to apply our remedies 
at the earliest moment to the prime causes of disorder. That 
a murder was committed may be stated as a fact, but it is a 
bare physical phenomenon unless we connect with it the moral 
agencies which led to its perpetration. From how many dif- 
ferent motives are we conducted to the destruction of human 
life ! The prevalence of some of these over others will sug- 
gest peculiar states of public morals, peculiar stages of social 
progress — perhaps temporary disturbances of social relations, 
or other objects of attention for the reformer. " Assault and 
battery" — how vague an indication of the precise state of the 
criminal's passions — the nature of the individual character in- 
volved in the offence ! But our readers will not require pro- 
longed illustration of so obvious a truth, as that the state of the 
offender's mind — the causes which produced it — the objects of 
his act, are of more importance than the act itself, if we have 
reference to prevention or amendment. 

We shall hereafter touch further upon the improvements to 
which official reports are open; it is time, however, that we 
present to our readers the promised tables. 
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Art. VIII. — Miscellaneous. 

1. Thirtbbitth Annual Report or thb Trustbbs or the 
Perkins Institution and Massaohusetts Astlum wosl the Bund 
TO THE Corporation. Boston, 1845. pp. 84w — ^We have read, 
with much interest, this account of the experience of the Trus- 
tees, and the state of the institution. The number of inmates 
reported, in January, 1844, was seventy-five, a larger number 
than that of any former year ; since then, there had been six 
discharged and thirteen admitted, so that the actual number 
was eighty-two at the date of the report There had been no 
deaths nor any epidemic, nor any case of severe disease. The 
increasing number of visiters evidenced a growth of public 
favour, and, amongst other manifestations of good-will, is men- 
tioned the fund given to the institution by the late John Parker, 
Esq. (85000.) A new work-shop had been erected, by which 
the comfort of the work people, and the quiet of the school are 
promoted. The Trustees mention, with feeling, the difficulties 
which beset the unfortunates under their care — the sources of 
embarrassment in peculiarities of character, and the impedi- 
ments in the way of prosperity after discharge. They say, 
that the conviction " has been forced upon us, during the expe- 
rience of ten yeai%, that most of the blind must abandon the 
hope of earning a livelihood by any easier way than that of 
handicraft work ; and that many of those even who betake 
themselves to this, will always need the help of an establish- 
ment to furnish them with work." 

The subdivision of labour renders successful competition by 
the blind workman impossible ; and, if he engages in an ordi- 
nary shop, the arrangements are not adapts to his way of 
working. The Trustees have desired to establish a permanent 
provision for the supply of work ; and, thus far, they have met 
with encouragement During the preceding year sixteen young 
men, and six young women, almost all of whom had finished 
their course of instruction, were employed with this design. 
•1031.08 were paid to them as wages. This department had 
not wholly sustained itself, J>ut its continuance is, notwithstand- 
ing, recommended. 
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Several pages are occupied with a review of some mental 
traits, which render the discipline of the pupils more difficult 
Their thirst for knowledge— their preference of intellectual 
exercise and music to handicraft occupation — ^the absence of 
the cheerfulness and affection common to youth — a disposition 
to overrate their individual importance, and their participation, 
to an extreme degree, in the prejudice of society, with respect 
to the comparative merit of the different professions, are stated 
as impediments in the way of the education and maintenance 
of the blind. In some cases, physical causes, of which blind- 
ness is a mere symptom or local effect, are said to occasion a 
want of tone, which seriously lessons both the ability and the 
inclination for bodily effort We give the leading impressions 
of the Trustees, without being able to refer to general experi- 
ence in all the particulars. 

The Appendix contains a report by Dr. Howe, upon the in- 
struction of Laura Bridgeman, during the year 1844, which is 
worthy of attentive perusal, not only because of the peculiar 
interest of this case, but also because of the valuable sugges« 
tions of the writer respecting moral education. We should be 
glad to lay the whole of this document before our readers. 
There follow some notices of other blind deaf mutes, in the 
United States and Europe, and the pamphlet closes with the 
usual statement of pecuniary affairs. 

2. The Boston Astlum and Farm School for Indigent Bots. 
Report, Act of Incorporation, By-laws, and General Rules 
AND Regulations. Published bt request of the Managers. 
Boston, 1845. pp. 40 — A full notice of this publication is ne- 
cessarily postponed. 

3. The Astlum Journal, August, 1845. — This paper, pub- 
lished at the Vermont Asylum, is one of the most interesting 
evidences of the triumph of Christian wisdom and benevolence 
over social prejudice and deeply-rooted custom. It is always 
a welcome visiter. 

4. Remarks on Prisons and Prison Discipline in the United 
States, bt D. L. Dix. Boston, 1845. pp. 104. — This produc- 
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lion is a summary of the results of the distinguished author's 
observations. It came to us while the present number of our 
Journal was going through the press. In the succeeding one 
we shall give to the Remarks the respectful attention which 
they merit. 

5. New Jersey State Asylum for the Inbaite. — ^We leani 
that proposals have been asked from contractors for this pub- 
lic work ; and it is therefore to be presumed that the Commis- 
sioners have determined their plan, and selected their architect. 
No information respecting either has reached us ; but we take 
it for granted, in favour of the Commissioners, that they have 
chosen a gentleman whose experience and ability will be gua- 
ranties for the scientific character of his design ; and that in 
all the details of the projected building, regard has been had 
to the considerations proper to the subject It is very«clear 
that without these precautions, the future Asylum will be a 
monument of the rashness and incapacity of the public agents 
employed to superintend its construction. Our own interest in 
the course of our sister State is rendered peculiarly close by 
the simultaneous movem^it undertaken in Pennsylvania. A 
generous rivalry, in behalf of the afflicted, and of the reputa- 
tion of our benevolent institutions, should stimulate the citizens 
of either State ; and the most liberal assistance should be ac- 
corded, on both sides of the Delaware, to promote the success 
of our respective establishments. Before the issuing of the 
next number of this Journal, we shall, doubtless, be in posses- 
sion of the plan of the New Jersey Asylum, which shall be 
immediately laid before our readers. In our notice of Dr. 
Bell's Report,* we have abstained from urging the reasons al- 
ready known against and in favour of his own and other de- 
signs, realized or simply projected. For example, the relation 
thus far rendered probable between the corridors, with single 
rows of cells, and the number of patients viewed with refer- 
ence to convenience of supervision and economy of mainte- 
nance — the influence of the return-wings and central buikBng 
upon ventilation, and the dangers incident to the attempt to 



* Ante, page 337. 
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provide for this by exhaustive methods — the alleged advantage 
^ of lighting by means of corridors, open on one side, compared 
with the possibilities available in the plans with double rows of 
cells — th^ peculiarities of the radiating plan — ^the best mode of 
detaching noisy patients, and the whole question of associated 
dormitories, &c., — have been left open to the reflection of our 
readers. That any persons appointed to the responsible func- 
tion of directing the construction of a State Asylum should 
overlook such particulars is, of course, not to be supposed; and 
we therefore await, with anxious expectation, the announce- 
ment of the reasons which have governed our friends in New 
Jersey, and of the conclusion at which they have arrived. 

6. Pardons. — The official files at Harrisburg are now so 
notorious, in connection with the subject of pardons, that we 
feel disposed to bring into a clearer light, the responsibility 
which rests upon the community at large. It would be unjust 
to suppose, in all cases, that the Executive of Pennsylvania re- 
mits penalties indiscriminately, and mero motu sua. That there 
has been a culpable neglect, or breach of duty, in many in- 
stances, it is impossible to doubt ; — but let it not be overlooked 
that the official action of the Governor is sustained in the record 
by certificates, affidavits, combined entreaties, and, in fact, all 
the resources of private urgency. While, therefore, we give 
the censure which is due to mal-administration of executive 
authority, we desire to fix, if possible, upon the applicants for 

pardons their proper share of accountability. With this view, 
we give place to the following remarks, from the pen of Joseph 
C. Neal, Esq. 

" This is a merciful country, as we all know — merciful to 
criminals, though in the same way, rather unmerciful to the 
community, upon whom so many convicts, emboldened by par- 
don and impunity, are again let loose. But while the execu- 
tive officers of the various states are blamed— often justly — for 
their own conduct in this respect— did it never occur to the 
people — yea, the very people who grumble — ^that they also have 
rendered themselves liable to censure on the same score ? It 
is a notorious fact, that no matter how outrageous a man's con- 
duct may have been, there is little difficulty in procuring an 
abundance of influential signatures to his application for par- 
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don. He may be the basest of assassins, or the worst of mur- 
derers ; but yet the long roll of names petitioning for mercy, is 
rarely denied, if any one with a plausible story, will go round 
to seek for them. Some sign for tender-heartedness— others 
because they have kindly feelings towards the friend%and fami- 
ly of the offender. Many lend their names because they haye 
not learned to say no. There are men who are thus operat- 
ed on from a love of popularity, and who are fearful of being 
regarded as harsh, should they refuse ; and, in this way, from 
a variety of motives, signature after signature is procur- 
ed, and the Executive requires no small share of firmness and 
discrimination, to act in opposition to the record of so many 
merciful opinions. It is superfluous to undertake to prove that 
all this is wrong — that it embarrasses the course of justice, and 
is detrimental to the best interests of society. These facts are 
evident enough ; and it would be well, therefore, for every one, 
when the pen is in his hand for the purpose of soliciting a par- 
don, to reflect upon the mischief he may be doing. It is a seri- 
ous matter to defeat the course of justice ; and no one should 
{oin in a movement to that effect until, after ample reflection, 
le is convinced that if he were in the place of the pardoning 
power, he would, while conscientiously acting for the genera) 
welfare, accord the mercy which is asked for, and feel nimself 
fully authorized and warranted to annul the verdict of juries and 
the decision of courts. Such, indeed, is the position in which 
every man places himself who signs an application for pardon ; 
and he should first appeal to his own sense of right and wrong 
on the subject. If not satisfied that were he the Executive, he 
would grant a pardon in the case, we are inclined to think that 
there is in it something both of falsehood and of treachery to 
endeavour so to mislead another that he may be induced to do 
a deed that you would shrink from. Even in the ordinary 
and individual afliairs of life, it is inconsistent with honour and 
honesty to advise others to acts, or to ask them to pursue a 
line of conduct, which, in the same position, you would not un- 
dertake ; and the wrong is much greater when society itself is 
to be afflicted by the error. To our view of the matter, every 
man assumes a heavy responsibility who lends his influence in 
the manner indicated, to destroy the protection which the law 
should extend to the citizen, and who suffers his name to be 
used as an * opem sesame' to the prison gates. He should, then, 
be quite as deli]^erative and as careful about it, as if he himself 
were seated in the chair of state, to act for the good of alL'^ 

7. The Cai7sb aitd the Cure.^ — ^While busied with general 
speculations and inferences, it is well to pause occasionally to 
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contemplate one of those cases upon which, in the aggregate, 
our conclusions are founded. We recommend to our readers to 
reflect upon the defects of social provision which are indicated 
by the following report of a late arrest ; and to determine which 
they think most expedient for offences committed under the 
pressure of want, the sepcrate or the associate mode of con- 
finement. 

" A watchman, on Saturday night, [September 27th] arrest- 
ed a man with a large piece of pig iron, who stated that he had 
no bread, and had stolen it to procure the staff of life. The iron 
is at the Mayor's office. He stated to the Mayor, with tears 
in his eyes, that with his wife and four children, he was in a 
starving condition. Inquiry was instituted into his case, and it 
was ascertained that his family, consisting of the number he 
had mentioned, lived in the most wretched condition in the 
garret room of a house in Shippen street, that he had been out 
of work for the last week, and actually starving for food. The 
Mayor and officers rendered them present relief." — Public 
Ledger, Sept. 29, 1845. 

8. Charge or Judge Parsoits to the Graitd Jury of ths 
Court of Quarter Sessions, for September Term, 1845. — 
As Secretary of State, Judge Parsons was, before his appoint- 
ment to the bench, officially connected with our system of public 
instruction ; and his present station affording peculiar facilities 
for the formation of a correct opinion upon the influence of pu- 
nitory methods, we cannot do otherwise than respect conclu- 
sions thus corroborated. We quote that portion of the charge 
which relates to our penitentiary system — to the County prison, 
of Philadelphia — and to the employment of a moral instructor. 

*'The subject of prison discipline for years occupied the attention of many 
of the most distin^ished and philanthropic men in Pennsylvania. Th« 
great object of these noble eflbrts was to adopt a system which it was thought 
was the best calculated to maintain the dig[nity of the laws, and, in the most 
humane manner, endeavour to reform the criminal, and, at the same time, de- 
ter others, by a mild, but efficient punishment, from the commission of offen- 
ses. The system of solitary confinement^ with labour^ which has been adopt* 
ed in this State, for the punishment of criminals, I believe is one of the oe$t 
that has ever been devised by the genius of man. 

" This individual opinion is expressed after a very close observation of 
its effects for the last five years, during which period, I have been most of 
the time enfraged in the administration of our criminal law, and a very 
close observer of the effect of this system upon those who have been sen- 
tenced. 
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" After this Bystem of punishment had been pretty fully tested by the 
State, this city and county devised the plan of erecting a priaon for the pan- 
iflhment of criminals convicted within the jurisdiction of ttus Comt ; and alio 
for the purpose of confining those conmiitted for trial in separate ceUs; alio 
vagrants and other offenders for breaches of the peace, who are likewise im- , 
prisoned in the same way. It is hardly necessary for me to remarki that an 
edifice was erected, which does infinite credit to the philanthropy, as weD 
as humanity, of Philadelphia. All that its most sanguine friends desired has 
been in a measure realized. When first instituted, only those convicted of 
minor offences were confined in it ; but such has been the wise management 
of thoec entrusted with its care, and it has so commended itself to the atten- 
tion of the legislature, that tliis body have now authorized us to sentence all 
who arc convicted before us, tliere, to solitary confinement with labour, ex- 
cept in cases of homicide. The result has been that a very large number 
of convicts arc annually imprisoned there. From very frequent visits to 
this in!«titution, I am led to believe if tlicre was one improvement in its disci- 
pline and arrangement, all the objects in punishment could be effected as well 
in this place, as in any other prison in tlic Commonwealth. To this subject 
I sliall presently <lirect your attention. There are, at this time, one hun- 
dred and ei^hiy-six convicts in the prison, male and female, under sentence 
in solitary confinement at labour. There ore also three hundred and eighty- 
six other prisoners, consisting of those sentenced for misdemeanors, vagrante, 
persons committed for breaches of the peace, and tliose awaiting their trial, 
making in all five hundred and seventy-two. It is proper to remark that this 
is rather more than tlic averai^e number of those who are not confined under 
sentence. The average number of those who are in prison, including those 
under sentence at the commencement of each term, is about five hundred, 
sometimes it is more, sometimes less. 

" To render the organization of the Moyamensing prison complete, it is 
believed there ought to be a moral instructor, employed at the expense of 
the public who created tlie institution. In my opmion, the object of those 
who have achieved this great enterprise will never be fiilly accomplished 
without it The field of usefulness for the benevolent and the Christian, ia^ 
perhaps, as great at this place as at any otlier which can be found. To say 
that the number of human beings which have been confined in this places 
are always totally without moral and religious instruction, would be doing 
great injustice to the religious and refiectmg men of this community. But 
all the g(Kxl which has been imiMirted to these unfortunate individuals, hss 
been by the labours of those employed at the expense of the charitable, who^ 
in a silent and imobtnisivc way, have desired to benefit their fellow men, 
and from the (^HotU of the excellent gentleman who is the superintendent of 
tlie prison. For tunnc time past, tlie Rev. Mr. Woolson has been employed 
as a missonary there." 

* * * " It is not for me to enter into a discussion of the subject, 
or to adduce a train of arguments in relation to it as one of public policy, or 
to show that by the continued reformation of criminals, much mignt be sav- 
ed tlieroby in the expenditures by the Coimtv for the support of uiose com- 
mitted to prison. In my opinion, a more elevated view becomes us, and 
higher considerations should be the moving motive which directs our deli- 
berations. It is the demand of duty to others. It is the noble principle of 
charitt/ to Uie misguided and unfortunate of our race. It is an appeal to as 
as a C hristian community, where we would hope the hearts of the peofde 
are filled witli benevolence and love to those around them ; filled with the 
animated in(}uiry, how can tlie most good be done to the distressed V 
matter what is the cause which has produced their misfortune.** 



